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PREFACE 


At THE NOVEMBER 1995 meeting of the Middle East Studies Association 
(MESA) in Washington, D.C., three young scholars—Marianne Cameron, 
Paul Cobb and Steven Judd—-presented papers based on their research in 
the Ta’rikh madmat Dimashq (hereafter TMD ) by Ibn ‘Asakir. As is often 
the case at academic conferences, the papers were presented in three sep¬ 
arate and very disparate panels. At the time I was only acquainted with 
Marianne Cameron, whom I had met in Cairo where she was conducting 
research the same year that I was a student in the Center for Arabic Study 
Abroad (CASA) program at the American University in Cairo. After the four 
of us learned that we were all working on Ibn ‘Asakir, we began to consider 
the prospects for an Ibn ‘Asakir panel at a future MESA conference. 

Nothing, of course, came of those conversations for some time. So we were 
all pleasantly surprised when Paul Cobb began eliciting support and doing 
the necessary leg-work for a panel entitled “Ibn ‘Asakir and Early Islamic 
History” for the November 1996 MESA meeting in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Marianne Cameron, Paul Cobb, Fred Dormer, Steven Judd, and I presented 
papers on that panel. Paul Cobb served as panel chair; Larry Conrad served 
as discussant and provided his customary detailed and insightful comments. 
In the wake of the panel presentations, both Larry Conrad and Fred Donner 
suggested that we should try to publish the papers in some collective form. 
And as the panelists began to revise and expand their conference papers, we 
sought out a publisher. We are all indebted to Larry Conrad for convincing 
Darwin Press that a volume of essays on Ibn ‘Asakir was a project worth 
taking on for the Studies in Late Antiquity and Early Islam. It was also 
Larry who drew our attention to the fact that Suleiman Mourad, who had 
recently edited and published Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of Jesus, should also 
be asked to contribute to the volume. 

New jobs, new babies, and the usual academic excuses too numerous to 
list account for the delay in the publication of this volume. Nevertheless, 
the contributors hope that the essays presented here will prove useful as a 
stimulus to further research on Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD , which of course will be 
much easier to consult now that it has recently been edited and published 
in its entirety. The work has also been made available on CD-Rom, but 
this version appeared too late for use in any of the studies published here. 
Taken separately, the individual contributions of the volume serve as guides 
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xii 

through the perils and pitfalls of specific aspects of Ibn ‘ Asakir \s coverage of 
the early Islamic past. Taken together, they show us how one Crusader-era 
Muslim envisioned the formative centuries of his own embattled religious and 
cultural community. 

Finally, special thanks is due to our teachers and mentors—-Michael D. 
Bonner, Michael Chamberlain, Lawrence I. Conrad, Fred M. Donner, R. 
Stephen Humphreys, Tarif Khalidi, Wadad al-Qadi, and Jan Vansina—who 
encouraged and guided us as we sought to make use of Ibn ‘Asakir’s vast 
work in our own studies of early Islamic history. This volume could never 
have come to fruition without their encouragement and support. 

James E. Lindsay 
Colorado State University 
30 August 2001 
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Ibn ‘Asakir, His Ta’rikh madinat 
Dimashq and its Usefulness for 
Understanding Early Islamic History 

James E. Lindsay 

(Colorado State University) 


THE MASSIVE Ta ? rikh madinat Dimashq [History of Damascus] by the emi¬ 
nent twelfth-century Damascene scholar, historian and biographer Ibn ‘Asakir 
(d. 571/1176) has long been recognized as an important source for under¬ 
standing early Islamic history. 1 Ibn ‘Asakir began compiling his TMD in 
529/1134, but only completed it four decades later at the behest of his patron, 
Nur al-Dln (d. 569/1174), the Zangid ruler of Damascus. 2 Modeled after al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadl’s (d. 463/1071) Ta’rikh Baghdad [History of Baghdad], 3 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD, with its 10,226 biographical notices, is a veritable gold 

Tbn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, ed. ‘Umar al-‘Amraw! and ‘All Shir! (Beirut: 
Dar al-fikr, 1995-2001) in 80 vols.; henceforth TMD , The first 74 volumes contain 10,226 
biographical notices. The remaining six volumes contain a variety of indices. A second 
edition of TMD has also been published in Beirut: Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, 
ed. ‘All ‘Ashur in 76 vols. (Beirut; Dar ihya’ al-turath al-‘arabT, 2001). Unless otherwise 
noted all citations to TMD will be to the Dar al-fikr edition. 

2 See below, 7-8. 

3 A1-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad aw Madinat al-Saldm , 14 vols. (Cairo: Mak- 
tabat al-Khanjl, 1931). See R. Sellheim, art. “al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi” in El 2 , IV, 
1111 a—1112b. See also Akram Diya’ al-‘UmarT, Mawarid al-Khatib al-Baghdadifi Ta’rikh 
Baghdad (Damascus: Dar al-qalam, 1975); and Munir-ud-Din Ahmed, Muslim-Education 
and the Scholars’ Social Status up to the 5th Century Muslim Era (11th Century Christian 
Era) in the Light of Ta’rikh Baghdad (Zurich: Verlag Der Islam, 1968). 
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mine of information for our understanding of the first five and one-half cen¬ 
turies of Islamic history. Now that it has finally been edited and published 
in its entirety, scholars will have far greater access to this fundamentally 
important (and to date little exploited) Syrian source. 

This volume of essays seeks to explore the kinds of questions that Ibn 
‘Asakir can answer for us, and is intended as a contribution to the growing 
discussion of Ibn ‘Asakir’s importance for the study of early Islamic history, 
especially in the context of geographic Syria (Bilad al-Sham). This essay is 
intended as an introduction to Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD by addressing three main 
issues: 1) Ibn ‘Asakir’s life and the environment in which he compiled his 
TMD ; 2) the structure and content of Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD ; and 3) TMD 1 s 
usefulness for understanding early Islamic history as illustrated by the various 
contributors to this volume. 

Abu 1-Qasim ‘All ibn ‘Asakir 

Thiqat al-Dln Abu 1-Qasim ‘All ibn AbT Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Hibat 
Allah ibn ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Dimashql al-ShafiT al-Hafiz (499-571/ 
1105-76) is the most famous member of the notable Banu ‘Asakir family, 
which played an important role as Shafi‘7 scholars and judges in the reli¬ 
gious and political life of Damascus for nearly two centuries (470/1077 to 
660/1261). 4 The home in which Ibn ‘Asakir grew up was ardently Sunni, and 
as such was understandably hostile to the rival Isma‘7lT Fatimid caliphate in 
Cairo as well as the IsmaTlI NizarTs (Assassins) then active in Syria. Like 

4 This is a somewhat expanded version of the biographical sketches found in James 
E. Lindsay, “Damascene Scholars during the Fatimid Period: an Examination of ‘All b. 
‘Asakir’s Ta’rTkh madinat Dimashq,” Al-Masdq 7 (1994), 36-38; idem, “Ibn ‘Asakir as a 
Preserver of Qisas al-Anbiyd’ : the Case of David b. Jesse,” Studia Islamica 82 (1995), 
47-50; idem , “Caliphal and Moral Exemplar?: ‘All Ibn ‘Asakir’s Portrait of YazTd b. 
Mu‘awiya,” Der Islam 74 (1997), 256-57. It is based on the following biographical notices: 
‘Imad al-DTn al-IsfahanT, Kharidat al-qasr wa-jaridat al-‘asr, ed. Shukrl Faysal (Damascus, 
1955), 274; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt al-a { ydn, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar sadir, 1968), 
III, 309-11; al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif al-‘uthmanTya, 
1955-58), IV, 1328-34; and al-Subkl, Tabaqdt al-shafiTya al-kubrd, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Muhammad al-Hilw and Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanajl (Cairo: Hajar li-l-tiba‘a wa-1- 
nashr, 1992), IV, 273-78. See also Hasan Shumaysanf, Al-Hafiz Ibn ‘Asakir (Beirut: Dar 
al-kutub al-‘ilmlya, 1990); Nikita Elisseeff, art. “Ibn ‘Asakir” in El 2 , III, 713b-715a; 
idem , La description de Damas d’Ibn 1 Asakir (Damascus: Institut frangais de Damas, 
1959), xvii-xxix; idem, Nur ad-Din: un grand prince musulman de Syrie au temps des 
croisades (511-569 A.H./1118-1174) (Damascus: Institut frangais de Damas, 1967), I, 
16-18; III, 750-80. 
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many of the individuals included in his TMD, Ibn ‘Asakir began his formal 
education at a very young age, learning the complexities of Arabic grammar, 
Qur’an recitation, and the science of hadith. We are told that Ibn ‘Asakir 
began the study of hadith in 505/1111 at the age of six under the care and 
direction of his father, al-Hasan ibn Hibat Allah (d. 519/1125), 5 and his elder 
brother, Hibat Allah ibn al-Hasan (d. 563/1167). 6 He continued his studies 
of hadith with some of the leading Damascene scholars of his day, namely 
the shaykh Abu Muhammad ibn al-Akfanl (d. 523 or 524/1129 or 1130) 7 and 
Jamal al-Islam ‘All ibn al-Musallam Abu 1-Hasan al-Sulaml (d. 533/1139). 8 

As his father had done before him, Ibn ‘Asakir embarked upon what 
would prove to be a formidable life-long quest for religious knowledge ( talab 
al-Hlm). In 520/1126, he and his brother Hibat Allah set out for Bagh¬ 
dad, where he studied jurisprudence (fiqh) in the NizamTya under the Shafi‘7 
shaykh As‘ad al-Mihanl (d. 527/1132). 9 He also studied philosophy there 
with Ibn Barhan (d. 520/1126), a disciple of al-Ghazall. 10 In 521/1127 Ibn 
‘Asakir undertook the pilgrimage to Mecca. While in the Hijaz he heard and 


5 TMD, XIII, 466-67. 

6 There are only eight entries in TMD for men whose names begin with the letter 
hd\ Hibat Allah ibn al-Hasan is not one of them; however, Ibn Manzur includes a brief 
entry for him in his Mukhtasar ta } rikh Dimashq li-Ibn 1 Asakir, ed. Rulnyat al-Khas and 
Muhammad Mutl‘ al-Hafiz (Damascus: Dar al-fikr, 1984-91), XXVII, 66. See also al- 
Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz , IV, 1328; Elisseeff, Description, xx. 

7 Hibat Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad, Abu Muhammad ibn al-Akfanl. There is 
no entry for Ibn al-Akfanl in TMD ; however, Ibn Manzur does include an entry in his 
Mukhtasar, XXVII, 65-66. See also Ibn al-Akfanl, Dhayl dhayl ta’rikh mawlid al- ( ulamd > 
wa-wafayatihim, ed. ‘Abd Allah al-Hamad (Riyad: Dar al-‘asima, 1989); and William M. 
Brinner, art. “Ibn Sasra, Sasarra” in El 2 , III, 93b; idem, “The Banu Sasra: a Study in 
the Transmission of a Scholarly Tradition,” Arabica 8 (1960), 181. 

8 Jamal al-Islam ‘All ibn al-Musallim ibn Muhammad ibn ‘All Abu 1-Hasan al-Sulaml 
al-Dimashql al-Faqlh al-Shafi‘T al-Faradl. TMD , XLIII, 236-38; Shams al-DTn Ibn Tuliin, 
Qudat Dimashq, ed. Salah al-DTn al-Munajjid (Damascus: al-Majma‘ al-‘ilmT al-‘arabT, 
1956), 46; Ibn al-Tmad, Shadhardt al-dhahab fT akhbar man dhahab (Beirut: Dar Ibn 
KathTr, 1991), VI, 168-69. Both Ibn al-Akfanl and al-Sulaml were students of al-KattanT 
(d. 466/1074), who was one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s principal sources. See Steven C. Judd’s 
contribution to this volume, 84-85 below. 

9 Abu 1-Fath As‘ad ibn AbT 1-Fadl al-Miham. Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt al-a { ydn , I, 207- 
208; al-Subkl, Tabaqdt, IV, 203; al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz, IV, 1288; Ibn al-Tmad, 
Shadhar.at al-dhahab , VI, 132-33; Elisseeff, Description, xx. 

10 Abu 1-Fath Ahmad ibn ‘AlT ibn Muhammad al-WakTl, known as Ibn Barhan. Ibn Khal¬ 
likan, Wafaydt al-a ( yan, I, 99; Ibn al-Tmad, Shadhardt al-dhahab, VI, 101-102; Elisseeff, 
Description , xx. 
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gathered a great many hadiths from among the resident scholars in Mecca and 
Medina. He subsequently returned to Baghdad, stopping in al-Kufa along 
the way. During his time in Baghdad, Ibn 4 Asakir resumed his studies at the 
NizamTya under such figures as the eminent HanbalT shaykh Sa‘d al-Khayr 
ibn Muhammad ibn Sahl Abu 1-Hasan al-AnsarT (d. 541/1146), another of al- 
Ghazall’s students. 11 In 525/1130, the year that the amir of Damascus Taj 
al-Muluk BorT was assassinated by NizarT Isma‘TlTs, Ibn ‘Asakir returned to 
Damascus via Mosul where, as was his custom, he studied with the resident 
scholars there. 

We are not told the circumstances of Ibn ‘Asakir’s marriage, but since his 
son al-Qasim was born in 527/1132, he may have married shortly after his re¬ 
turn from Baghdad. 12 Two years later (529/1134), Ibn ‘Asakir set out again 
for the lands of the Islamic East. This time he passed through Khurasan, 
stopped in Isfahan, continued on to Transoxiana, and stayed in Marw. It was 
on this journey that Ibn ‘Asakir began compiling his TMD, a project that 
would occupy him for the rest of his days. Certainly, the most influential 
scholar Ibn ‘Asakir encountered during his time there was ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Sam‘anT (d. 562/1166), an outstanding hdfiz in his own right and author 
of more than 40 works, including his own important biographical dictionary 
of eastern scholars entitled Kitab al-ansab [Book of Genealogies]. 13 The two 
men became friends, fellow students, and traveling companions, journeying 
to Nlshapur and Herat together in their constant quest for religious knowl¬ 
edge. In 533/1139, Ibn ‘Asakir returned to Baghdad, and two years later to 
Damascus. 

To summarize Ibn ‘Asakir’s travels, between the years 520/1126 and 
535/1141 he made two exhaustive trips to the centers of Islamic learning 
in his day: Baghdad, the Hijaz, al-Kufa, and the lands of the Islamic East— 
Khurasan, Isfahan, Transoxiana, Marw, Nlshapur, and Herat. Throughout 
his extensive sojourns in these centers, Ibn ‘Asakir studied with hundreds 
of scholars (al-Dhahabl tells us that Ibn ‘Asakir’s teachers numbered 1,300 
shaykhs and some 80 women), 14 collected a great number of hadiths and other 


n Elisseeff, Description , xx. 

12 Al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz , IV, 1367-70. 

13 TMD , XXXVI, 447-49; al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz , IV, 1316-19. Whereas Ibn 
‘Asakir’s TMD is arranged alphabetically according to birth name (ism), al-Sam‘ani’s 
Kitab al-ansab is arranged according to nisba ; see al-Sam‘anT, Kitab al-ansab (Beirut: Dar 
al-jinan, 1998). 

14 A1-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz , IV, 1328. Al-Dhahabl would have had access to 
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materials for his TMD, and returned to his home in Damascus a hdfiz , an 
appellation conferred only on those extraordinary and pious individuals who 
had committed tremendous amounts of religious literature to memory and 
were held in the highest esteem among the religious scholars of their day. The 
testimony of his friend and traveling companion ‘Abd al-Karlm al-Sam‘anI 
was that “Abu 1-Qasim is a hdfiz of unquestioned trustworthiness”. 15 One 
of his teachers during his sojourn in Baghdad, the HanbalT shaykh Sa‘d al- 
Khayr al-AnsarT, had high praise for him as well, saying that he had “never 
seen another like Ibn ‘Asakir”. 16 

Given the state of transportation in the sixth/twelfth-century Middle 
East, Ibn ‘Asakir’s extensive travels undoubtedly involved a great deal of 
effort as well as discomfort. Such travels were not in any way out of the 
ordinary, however, and were in fact very much what one would expect from 
any devoted medieval Muslim scholar. In fact, such travels were in many 
ways a required rite of passage among scholars if one hoped to achieve real 
prestige (especially that of a hdfiz ) within what had become a far-flung 
network of scholars in the medieval Islamic world spanning from Spain in 
the west to India and Central Asia in the east. After his return to Dam¬ 
ascus in 535/1141, Ibn ‘Asakir was content to remain in the city of his 
birth for the remainder of his life. Although he continued to pursue his 
study of the religious sciences and to collect materials for his TMD, Ibn 
‘Asakir did not limit his focus to these endeavors alone; he also tried his 
hand at poetry. In fact, his contemporary ‘Imad al-Dln al-Isfahan! includes 
him among the “scholar-poets” of Damascus in his compendium of poets, 
Kharidat al-qasr wa-jaridat al-‘asr [A Pearl Well-Hid Away, on the Poets of 
the Day]. 17 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s opportunities in Damascus were not limited to purely schol¬ 
arly and literary pursuits, however. He also played an active role in the 
political life of his native city. As noted above, the Banu ‘Asakir had been 
one of the more influential Shafi‘T families in Damascus since the second half 
of the fifth/eleventh century. By the time Nur al-Dln occupied Damascus in 
549/1154, the Banu ‘Asakir had held positions of influence there for nearly a 

this information from Ibn ‘Asakir’s Mu‘jam al-shuyukh , now accessible in a three-volume 
edition by Wafa’ TaqT 1-Din (Damascus: Dar al-basha’ir, 2000). 

16 Ibid. % IV, 1330. 

16 Ibid., IV, 1331. 

17c Imad al-Dln al-Isfahanl, Kharidat al-qasr , 274. I thank Shawkat M. Toorawa for 
alerting me to Michael Cooperson’s felicitous rendition of this title. 
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century. Hence, as the family’s leading figure, Ibn ‘Asakir was Nur al-Dln’s 
logical choice as an intellectual and religious ally in his ambitious program 
of jihad. The prestige and influence of the Banu ‘Asakir in Damascus is 
evidenced in part by the fact that Ibn ‘Asakir’s father, the learned gram¬ 
marian and Shafi‘I legal scholar ( faqih ) al-Hasan ibn Hibat Allah ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Husayn Abu Muhammad (d. 519/1125), had married into the 
prestigious Banu 1-QurashI in Damascus. 18 In fact, al-Hasan’s father-in-law 
and Ibn ‘Asakir’s maternal grandfather, Yahya ibn ‘All ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz al- 
Qadl al-Muntakhab al-Zakl Abu 1-Mufaddal al-Qurashl (d. 534/1139), was 
Chief Judge in Damascus (qadi Dimashq)} 9 His appointment to this position 
marked the beginning of a QurashT hold on the office through three gener¬ 
ations, until his grandson ‘All resigned in 555/1160. In short, Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
maternal grandfather, uncle and cousin held the post in succession. 

Since Ibn ‘Asakir’s maternal uncle, Sultan ibn Yahya ibn ‘All ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘AzTz Zayn al-Qudat Abu 1-Makarram al-Qurashl al-Dimashql, died be¬ 
fore his father (530/1135-36), he was obviously in no position to succeed 
him as Chief Judge. He did, however, assist his father as a deputy qadi , 
and was a preacher (wdHz) as well as a mufti (one who delivered formal le¬ 
gal opinions). 20 Another of Ibn ‘Asakir’s maternal uncles, Yahya’s other son 
Muhammad ibn Yahya ibn ‘All ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Qadl al-Muntakhab Abu 
1-Ma‘alT al-Qurashl al-DimashqT (d. 537/1142-43), succeeded him as Chief 
Judge. 21 Ibn ‘Asakir’s maternal cousin and contemporary, ZakT 1-Din Abu 
1-Has an ‘All ibn al-Qadl al-Muntakhab AbT 1-Ma‘alT Muhammad ibn Yahya 
al-Qurashl (d. 564/1168), succeeded his father as Chief Judge, an office he 
held until he asked Nur al-Dln to relieve him of his duties in 555/1160. 
Nur al-Dln obliged him and appointed Kamal al-Dln al-Shahrazurl, who 


1S TMD, XIII, 466-67. 

19 TMD , LXIV, 341-43. Ibn ‘Asakir reports: “My Grandfather, Abu 1-Mufaddal al-Qadl, 
died the eve of Monday 25 Rabi £ I 534 [1139], at the time of the last aWishd* prayers. He 
was buried Monday afternoon at the al-Qadam Mosque.” Yahya ibn ‘All was a student 
of c Abd al-‘Az!z al-Kattanl (d. 466/1074) as well; see TMD , XXXVI, 62-65; al-DhahabT, 
Tadhkirat al-huffaz , III, 1170-71; Ibn Tulun, Quddt Dimashq , 44-45. 

20 TMD, XXI, 70-72; Ibn Tulun, Quddt Dimashq , 45. 

21 Ibn ‘Asakir records no biography for him; however, Ibn Manzur preserves an entry 
for him in his Mukhtasar> XXIII, 337. See also Ibn Tulun, Quddt Dimashq , 45. Ibn al- 
QalanisT reports that al-Qadl al-Muntakhab Abu 1-Ma‘alT Muhammad ibn Yahya died on 
a Wednesday in mid-RabT‘ I 537/October 1142, and was buried in the al-Qadam mosque. 
His son ‘All succeeded him as qadi ; Ibn al-QalanisI, Dhayl ta’rikh Dimashq , ed. H.F. 
Amedroz (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1908), 277. 
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held the Chief Judgeship until his death in 572/1176-77. After his resig¬ 
nation ‘All moved to Baghdad, whence he later made the pilgrimage. He 
returned to Baghdad in 563/1167-68, where he resided until his death one 
year later. 22 

During the sixth/twelfth century three men vied successfully for polit¬ 
ical control of Syria: the ruler of Mosul and Aleppo, the atabeg ZangT (d. 
541/1146); his son Nur al-Dln (d. 570/1174); and Nur al-Dln’s subordinate, 
Salah al-Dln (d. 5 8 9/1193). 23 After ZangT’s death, his realm was divided 
among his two eldest sons; Sayf al-Dln GhazT (d. 544/1149) took Mosul and 
al-JazTra, while Nur al-Dln took Aleppo. As is often the case with dynas¬ 
tic successions, Nur al-Dln’s leadership was immediately threatened, by the 
Franks at Edessa as well as by the Borids of Damascus in central Syria. But 
freed from his father’s obligations in the east, Nur al-Dln was able to devote 
himself fully to the consolidation of his position in Syria. After nearly a 
decade of conflict, Nur al-Dln had subdued Edessa, and in Safar 549/April 
1154 he entered Damascus with the collaboration of the people of the city 
in a bloodless conquest. From Damascus, Nur al-Dln ruled Syria’s Muslim 
districts for the next two decades. Under Nur al-Dln, Ibn ‘Asakir’s career 
would truly flourish. 

Ever the astute politician, Nur al-Dln sought out Ibn ‘Asakir as an ally 
shortly after occupying the city. The alliance that developed between the two 
men proved mutually beneficial. Ibn ‘Asakir was particularly concerned to 
preserve what he considered the proper Sunni character of Islam, and did so 
as an eager and effective advocate of Nur al-Din’s jihad against the internal 


22 Ibn al-QalanisI reports that on a Thursday at the beginning of Safar, ‘All submit¬ 
ted a request to Nur al-Dln asking that he be relieved of his duties and replaced with 
someone else. Nur al-Dln obliged, and replaced him with Kamal al-Dln al-Shahrazurl. 
The Shahrazurl family played important roles in the political and religious life of Dam¬ 
ascus in the sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries. See Ibn al-QalanisI, Dhayl , 
359-60. Ibn Tulun ( Quddt Dimashq , 46) reports that ‘All was dismissed from his post. 
This position seems to be supported by Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt al-a l ydn , IV, 242 ( c azala 
[Nur al-Din] Zaki l-Din ( an al-hukm, wa-tawallahu Kamal al-Din). Ibn ‘Asakir records 
no biography for ‘All. For accounts of Kamal al-Dln al-Shahrazurl, see Ibn Tulun, Quddt 
Dimashq , 47-48; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt al-a ( ydn , IV, 241-45. 

23 For an excellent treatment of the Crusades in the Near East, see Carole Hillenbrand, 
The Crusades: Islamic Perspectives (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1999). See 
also P.M. Holt, The Age of the Crusades: the Near East from the Eleventh Century to 1517 
(London: Longman, 1986). For a comprehensive and detailed discussion of this period see 
Nikita Elisseeff, Nur ad-Din ; see also idem , art. “Nur al-Dln” in £7 2 , VIII, 127b-133a. 
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and external enemies of the Zangid state in Syria, whether ShTl or Crusader. 
Long before Ibn ‘Asakir’s alliance with Nur al-Dln, it was clear that he, like 
his patron, harbored no Shl‘1 sympathies. His early training and upbringing 
stuck with him throughout his whole life, for he remained an ardent Shafi‘I 
in matters of jurisprudence and Ash‘arl in matters of theology. 24 

For his part, Ibn ‘Asakir found Nur al-Dln to be a very generous patron. 
Nur al-Dln’s policy was characterized in general by strong support for Sunni 
scholars and madrasas on the one hand, and the consequent marginalization 
of anyone who might harbor ShTl sentiments on the other. A key building 
block in Nur al-Din’s policy was his construction of a dar al-hadith (also 
known as dar al-sunna , a school specifically established for the purpose of 
the study of hadith) in Damascus. Henceforth, under Ibn ‘Asakir’s direc¬ 
tion, Nur al-Dln’s dar al-hadith became the institutional center for his jihad 
against the enemies of Sunni Islam throughout his realm. 25 To this end, Ibn 
‘Asakir composed two important works: 1) Arba‘un fi l-ijtihad fi iqamat al- 
jihad [Forty Arguing for the Pursuit of Jihad], a collection of forty hadiths 
exalting the virtues of jihad , which in the circumstances of the sixth/twelfth 
century meant a struggle against the opponents of the Sunni regime, whether 
Shl‘1 or Crusader; and 2) Fadl ‘Asqalan [The Virtues of ‘Asqalan], an exhor¬ 
tation to Muslims to retake the coastal town of ‘Asqalan, which the Cru¬ 
saders, under the leadership of Baldwin III, had captured in 548/1153. 26 
But most important for our purposes, it was under Nur al-Dln’s patronage 
and with his encouragement that Ibn ‘Asakir completed his TMD , begun in 
529/1134. 27 


24 See Justin MacCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash‘art (Beirut: Imprimerie catholique, 
1953), 145-210, for a summary “translation” of Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatise in defense of 
Ash‘arism, Tabyin kadhib al-mu ft art find nusiba ild l-Imdm Abi l-Hasan al-Ash l ari [ The 
Exposure of the Calumniator’s Lying Concerning What Has Been Imputed to the Imam 
Abu l-Hasan al-Ash‘arl]. 

25 For an excellent discussion of the ideology and propaganda of Nur al-Din’s jihad see 
Emmanuel Sivan, L’Islam et la Croisade: ideologic et propagande dans les reactions musul- 
manes aux Croisades (Paris: A. Maisonneuve, 1968), 59-92; Elisseeff, Nur ad-Din , III, 
704-81. 

26 Elisseeff, “Ibn ‘Asakir,” 714a. Al-‘AmrawI and Shir! {TMD, I, 20-24) list 105 works 
attributed to Ibn ‘Asakir. See Ahmad c Abd al-Karlm HalwanI, Ibn ‘Asakir wa-dawruhu 
ft l-jihad didda al-salibiyin fi ‘ahd al-dawlatayn al-nuriya wa-l-ayyubiya (Damascus: Dar 
al-fida’, 1991). 

27 See Fred M. Donner’s and Suleiman A. Mourad’s contributions to this volume, which 
address Ibn ‘Asakir’s anti-ShI‘T and anti-Crusader sentiments respectively. 
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Near the end of his days Ibn ‘Asakir witnessed his patron’s death in 
the year 570/1174 as well as Salah al-Dln’s entry into Damascus in Rabl‘ I 
571/October 1175. Shortly thereafter, on 11 Rajab 571/25 January 1176, 
Ibn ‘Asakir went the way of all flesh. His prestige as a leading scholar of 
his time, as well as the importance of his contributions to the religious and 
political life of Damascus, is evidenced in part by Salah al-Dln’s presence at 
his funeral ceremony, during which he was laid to rest alongside his father 
and other members of his family in the Bab al-Saghlr cemetery. 

The Structure and Content of Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD 

Little has been done to date to systematically exploit Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD, 28 
The reasons for this are two: 1) the sheer size of the text—10,226 entries con¬ 
tained in nineteen stout volumes of manuscript—has made it rather daunting 
to work with; and 2) until recently the text has existed almost exclusively in 
manuscripts housed in Damascus, Istanbul, Marrakesh, Rabat, and Tunis. 29 
An early eighteenth-century copy of TMD housed in the Zahirlya Library in 
Damascus is the most complete manuscript available at the moment. There 
are a few spots where ink has been spilled on the manuscript, as well as 
the inevitable occasional sloppy sections, but the various copyists’ hands are 
usually quite legible. A xerographic reproduction of the Zahirlya manuscript 
was published in Amman in the late 1980s. While the quality of the xerog¬ 
raphy is for the most part fairly good, it is at times rather difficult to read. 
Fortunately, TMD has recently been edited and published in 80 volumes. In 
addition, various portions of the text have been edited and published as sep¬ 
arate volumes. There is an incomplete abridgment edited by ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Badran and Ahmad ‘Ubayd, the Damascus editing project began in 1951, 
and a number of individual volumes have also been published. 

In addition, the prolific lexicographer Ibn Manzur (d. 711/1311) compiled 
an important abridgement of TMD entitled Mukhtasar ta’rikh Dimashq li-Ibn 
‘Asakir [Abridgment of Ibn ‘Asakir’s History of Damascus]. 30 Its principal 
value for our purposes is that it can be employed to fill in some of the lacunae 
in TMD as well as to clarify some of the problematical renderings of narrative 

28 See Appendix B for a listing of secondary works which are based, in part, on Ibn 
‘Asakir’s TMD . 

29 See TMD , I, 36, for a listing of the manuscripts al-‘Amrawi and Shlrl used in compiling 
the Beirut edition. See Appendix A for a discussion of the publication history of TMD, 
as well as a complete listing of the published editions of various sections of TMD . 

30 See above, 3 n. 6. 
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reports and hadiths in the Dar al-fikr and other editions. However, it does 
not resolve all the potential problems the researcher faces when using TMD. 
Although Ibn Manzur does fill in certain lacunae, his practice of excluding 
many of the variant hadiths and narrative reports found in TMD can at times 
be frustrating. Moreover, since Ibn Manzur only provides the name of the 
person to whom a narrative report or hadith is attributed, he is of no help 
at all for clarifying the lengthy chains of transmitters (isnads) with which 
Ibn ‘Asakir begins nearly every narrative report or hadith. Nevertheless, Ibn 
Manzur’s is an extremely valuable abridgment and one should not use TMD 
without consulting it as well. 

Finally, Ibn al-‘Ad!m’s (d. 660/1262) Bughyat al-talab fi ta’rikh Halab 
[Everything Desirable about the History of Aleppo] 31 merits attention as an 
important Syrian source modeled on the KhatTb’s Ta’rikh Baghdad and Ibn 
‘Asakir’s TMD . Unfortunately, since the extant text is far from complete 
(2,081 biographical notices in ten of an original 40 volumes), it offers fewer 
possibilities for clarifying lacunae and other issues in TMD than does Ibn 
Manzur’s Mukhtasar. Nevertheless, as David Morray has demonstrated, Ibn 
al-‘AdTm’s Bughya is a local history that can shed important light on the 
social history of northern Syria, especially under the Ayyubids. 32 

Ibn ‘Asakir states in his introduction that his purpose in composing TMD 
was to preserve the memory of the city and to protect this legacy from 
distortion. 33 As such, his TMD is part of the long-established Syrian literary 
tradition that was designed in part to extol the virtues ( fada’il ) of a given 

31 The extant portions have recently been edited and published in ten volumes, with 
an index comprising the eleventh volume; Ibn al-‘AdTm, Bughyat al-talab fi ta’rikh Halab , 
ed. Suhayl Zakkar (Damascus: Dar al-ba‘th, 1988); idem. Everything Desirable about the 
History of Aleppo (facsimile), ed. Fuat Sezgin (Frankfurt: Institute for the History of 
Arabic-Islamic Science, 1986-90). 

32 David Morray, An Ayyubid Notable and His World: Ibn al- ( Adim and Aleppo as Por¬ 
trayed in his Biographical Dictionary of People Associated with the City (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1994). See especially 20-121 for summary translations of the 65 biographies of Ibn 
al-‘AdTm’s contemporaries and near contemporaries in the extant volumes of his Bughya 
on which Morray’s study is based. See Nuha N.N. Khoury, “The Autobiography of Ibn 
al- c AdTm as told to Yaqut al-RumT,” Edebiyat 1 (1996), 289-311. See also R. Stephen 
Humphreys, “Towards a History of Aleppo and Damascus in the Early Middle Ages, 
635-1260 C.E.,” Islamic Area Studies Working Paper Series, no. 2 (Tokyo: Islamic Area 
Studies Project, 1998), 1-14, for a discussion of his project to “reconstruct, in as many 
dimensions as possible, the evolution of society in Damascus and Aleppo between the Arab 
Muslim conquest (635 C.E.) and the Mongol invasion (1260 C.E.)” [2], 

33 TMD, I, 4. 
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locale, especially Jerusalem and Damascus—what Franz Rosenthal calls “the¬ 
ological local history”. 34 One very important way to preserve its proper and 
undistorted memory was to demonstrate Damascus’ importance in the long 
and ancient history of Syria. To this end, Ibn ‘Asakir casts his net far beyond 
the city proper and focuses his attention on individuals from the whole of 
Syria, many of whom hailed from Aleppo and Hims to the north as well as 
from such coastal towns as Beirut, Tyre, Sidon and ‘Asqalan. A smaller num¬ 
ber are linked to Jerusalem, a small and rather isolated shrine-city in early 
Islamic times. From 492/1099, of course, it was in Crusader hands. In short, 
Ibn 4 Asakir’s TMD is a massive biographical dictionary devoted primarily to 
thousands of Muslim religious scholars, government officials, and political ac¬ 
tors, of even minor significance, who hailed from, resided in, or merely passed 
through Syria or her capital and who played a morally exemplary role of some 
sort there during the first five and one-half Islamic centuries. In addition, 
Ibn ‘Asakir incorporates a great deal of material from the pre-Islamic tra¬ 
dition of prophet stories ( qisas al-anbiya’). Like his model the KhatTb and 
his “successor” Ibn al-‘AdIm, Ibn ‘Asakir begins his TMD with a lengthy 
discussion of the virtues of the city as well as a detailed topographical de¬ 
scription of the city and its environs, including extensive discussions of the 
layout of the city, the Umayyad and other mosques, churches, synagogues, 
markets, water canals, and the outlying areas of the city. 35 Beginning with 
the prophet Muhammad (Ibn ‘Asakir lists the Prophet under Ahmad), Ibn 
‘Asakir then presents his collection of biographies. 36 

There are six basic features of Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD that not only contribute 
to its great importance for early Islamic history, but also distinguish it in 
some ways from its model Ta’rikh Baghdad (and to certain extents other 
biographical dictionaries). 37 It should be noted here, however, that despite its 

34 Franz Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography , 2nd rev. ed. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1968), 169. See 104 n. 12 below, in Paul M. Cobb’s contribution to this volume. 

35 See Nikita ElisseefT’s French translation of Ibn ‘Asakir’s topographical description of 
the city, La description de Damas . For an English translation of the topographical de¬ 
scription in the KhatTb’s Ta’rikh Baghdad , see Jacob Lassner, The Topography of Baghdad 
in the Early Middle Ages: Texts and Studies (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1970). For a listing of the contents of the topographical introduction to Ibn al-‘AdTm’s 
Bughya , see Morray, Ayyubid Notable , 202-205. See also Marius Canard, “Quelques ob¬ 
servations sur l’Introduction Geographique de la Bughyat al-Talab de Kamal al-Dln de 
Alep,” Annales de ITnstitut d’etudes orientales 15 (1957), 41-53, 

36 TMD, III-LXX. 

37 There are a number of studies that address the importance of the various types 
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massive size there are significant lacunae in the manuscripts of Ibn ‘ Asakir’s 
TMD as well as of the Khatfb’s Ta’rikh Baghdad that have come down to 
us. 38 Hence any conclusions drawn from a comparison of the two biographical 
dictionaries can only be provisional. 

1. TMD’s most obvious feature is its massive bulk, which promises to 
afford the researcher a number of sources (at the very least variant versions of 
existing sources) that may otherwise have been lost or remained inaccessible 
to scholars. All of the papers in this volume touch on this issue to some 
degree, but Marianne Engle Cameron’s and Steven C. Judd’s contributions 
address it most systematically: Cameron in her analysis of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
and al-Tabari’s use of Sayf ibn ‘Umar, Judd in his analysis of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
sources for the late Umayyad period. 39 Both conclude that Ibn ‘Asakir was 
a faithful transmitter of the sources to which he had access. In addition, 
Judd importantly observes that while Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographical structure is 
modeled after al-KhatTb al-Baghdadl’s Ta’rikh Baghdad and is familiar to 
anyone who has used later biographical dictionaries, it is a departure from 
the narrative strategy employed by earlier compilers. He argues that not 
only did Ibn ‘Asakir faithfully transmit this earlier material, he carefully 
refashioned it in order to fit it into the narrative structure he employed in 
most of his scholarly biographies. 


of biographical dictionaries to the Islamic historiographical tradition. While many of 
these studies refer to TMD as an important example of the genre, none engage TMD 
as systematically as do the contributors to this volume. See Malake Abiad, “Origine et 
developpement des dictionnaires biographiques arabes,” Bulletin d’etudes orientates 31 
(1979), 7-15; Paul Auchterlonie, Arabic Biographical Dictionaries: a Summary Guide 
and Bibliogi'aphy (Durham: Middle East Libraries Committee, 1987); Michael Cooperson, 
Classical Arabic Biography: the Heirs of the Prophet in the Age of al-Ma’mun (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), 1-23; H.A.R. Gibb, “Islamic Biographical Literature,” 
in Bernard Lewis and P.M. Holt, eds., Historians of the Middle East (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1962), 54-58; Ibrahim Hafsi, “Recherches sur le genre ‘Tabaqat’ dans la 
litterature arabe,” Arabica 23 (1976), 228-65; Humphreys, Islamic History , 185-208; Tarif 
Khalidi, “Islamic Biographical Dictionaries: a Preliminary Assessment,” Muslim World 63 
(1973), 53-65; Morray, Ayyubid Notable , 1-19, 151-98; Wadad al-Qadl, “The Biograph¬ 
ical Dictionaries: Inner Structure and Cultural Significance,” in George N. Atiyeh, ed., 
The Book in the Islamic World: the Written Word and Communication in the Middle 
East (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 93-122; Rosenthal, Muslim 
Historiography , 88-94. 

38 See Appendix C for a listing of various lacunae in TMD. 

39 See also Ahmad Shboul, “Change and Continuity in Early Islamic Damascus,” ARAM 
6 (1994), 67-102, especially 67-78 for a discussion of Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources. 
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2. With respect to chronological scope, Ibn ‘Asakir presents a sweeping 
vision of Syrian history and of Syria as the special—even “sacred”-—scene 
for God working in history. Ibn ‘Asakir does not limit himself to “Islamic” 
personalities active in Syria since the early first/seventh century. As noted 
above, he devotes considerable attention to Syria’s pre-Islamic sacred figures, 
beginning with the first man, Adam, and provides biographical notices for at 
least 29 of the pre-Islamic sacred figures of the Islamic prophet stories ( qisas 
al-anbiya’) tradition. In fact, his lives of these pre-Islamic sacred figures 
constitute some of his lengthiest biographies. 40 His biography of Jesus, which 
is the basis for Suleiman A. Mourad’s contribution to this volume, occupies 
178 pages in the Beirut edition. 41 Obviously, neither the KhatTb nor other 
non-Syrian local historians could claim anything close to the same degree of 
privileged pre-Islamic sacred status for their lands that Ibn ‘Asakir and his 
predecessors and successors could for Syria. 

3. A key element in Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographical entries is his rigorous use 
of a full isnad or chain of authorities for nearly every narrative report and 
hadith that he relates. The KhatTb includes isnads in his biographical entries 
as well; however, he does not employ them as rigorously as Ibn ‘Asakir. The 
isnads in TMD may yield keen insights into the process of the production and 
reproduction of religious knowledge in early Islamic history, for they ostensi¬ 
bly comprise a chain of transmitters that stems from the report’s originator 
down to the person from whom Ibn ‘Asakir heard it himself or in whose book 
he read it. A careful examination of these isnads enables us to reconstruct 
the possible origins of certain reports and their transmission history, as well 
as scholarly networks for a number of centuries. 42 

Since both Ibn ‘Asakir and the KhatTb were renowned huffaz (sing, hafiz ) 
and muhaddiths , the bulk of their biographies understandably treat their 
fellow religious scholars in Syria and Iraq respectively. Ibn ‘Asakir is partic¬ 
ularly interested in those religious scholars who either were natives or resi¬ 
dents of Damascus or who merely passed through the city and its environs 
during the first five and one-half centuries of Islamic history. Ibn ‘Asakir 
provides biographical entries for many, though by no means all, of the per¬ 
sonalities who appear in his myriad isnads and who had some connection, 

40 See Appendix D for a listing of the pre-Islamic sacred figures’ biographies preserved 
in TMD. 

41 TMD, LXVII, 347-524; see also idem , Sirat al-sayyid al-Masih li-lbn *.Asakir al- 
Dimashqi , ed. Suleiman A. Mourad (Amman: Dar al-shuruq, 1996), 23-284. 

42 See Marianne Engle Cameron’s and Steven C. Judd’s contributions to this volume. 
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however brief, to Syria. In addition, Ibn ‘Asakir cites his model, the KhatTb, 
in many of his entries, especially for those individuals who came to Dam¬ 
ascus from the east. This may represent a potential source bias in TMD, 
for Ibn ‘Asakir includes a seemingly disproportionate number of scholars of 
eastern—particularly Iranian—origin, a phenomenon that at first appears 
odd in a collection of biographies called the History of Damascusf 3 Many 
of these eastern scholars were not long-term residents of the city. Often their 
only reason for being in Damascus in the first place was that they were pass¬ 
ing through the city as pilgrims on their way to Mecca. Ibn ‘Asakir does 
hot always give us the exact dates of these eastern scholars’ stay in Damas¬ 
cus. Sometimes he merely gives us a two- or three-line entry comprising the 
man’s name and a statement that he came to Damascus on the pilgrimage. 
Occasionally he provides us with a bit more information, telling us that the 
subject came to Damascus on the pilgrimage and studied with ( samVa 6 an), 
transmitted hadith on the authority of ( haddatha ‘an), or related some sort 
of religious knowledge on the authority of ( rawd t an ) certain individuals. 

There are some instances, however, as in Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of the 
KhatTb, where he actually does tell us when certain individuals were in the 
city, the length of their stay, and if their residence there was on their way 
to the Hijaz or on their return journey. In such instances Ibn ‘Asakir often 
provides us with more extensive biographies as well as more detailed informa¬ 
tion concerning the person’s teachers, students, and/or the specific hadiths 
he transmitted while in Damascus. Since Damascus was a major stopping 
point along the pilgrimage routes from the east, we should expect that most 
of the men who passed through Damascus on their way to Mecca were more 
than overnight travelers. They would have had to remain in Damascus while 
they waited for the pilgrimage caravan to assemble, a process that could 
easily take several weeks or months. 44 

Not only was the KhatTb’s Ta’rikh Baghdad a model as well as a source 
for Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of eastern scholars, the KhatTb proved to be 
an excellent source for Ibn ‘Asakir for a large number of Syrian scholars as 
well, even for those Syrian scholars who spent no time in Iraq and hence 
were not included in the Ta’rikh Baghdad. This material was often cited on 
the authority of the Damascene ‘Abd al-‘AzTz al-KattanT (d. 466/1074), who 

43 See Chapter Nine, “Iranian Diaspora,” in Richard W. Bulliet, Islam: the View from 
the Edge (New York: Columbia University Press, 1994), 145-68. 

44 We find very little mention of MaghribT or Egyptian personalities, since their pilgrim¬ 
age routes would not have taken them near Damascus. 
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was a nearly exact contemporary of the KhatTb and was one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
principal sources. Since the KhatTb spent much of the 450s/1060s in Syria, 
principally in Damascus, Jerusalem and Tyre, he was well-acquainted with a 
great many of the leading Syrian scholars. In fact, he spent eight years lec¬ 
turing in the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus (451-59/1059-67). However, he 
fell out of the good graces of the Fatimid governor of Damascus in 459/1067, 
ostensibly for upsetting ShT‘T sensibilities in the city. Fortunately, the gov¬ 
ernor allowed him to leave the city and take up residence in Tyre, where he 
continued his studies and teaching until he returned to Baghdad via Tripoli 
and Aleppo three years later (462/1070). 45 

Since Ibn ‘Asakir relied heavily on the KhatTb’s work for his own, both 
as a model and as a source, one might expect to find extensive wholesale 
borrowings from it. However, this appears not to be the case. Ibn ‘Asakir 
primarily cites the KhatTb in the latter section of a given entry, where he 
includes narrative reports ( akhbdr ) cited on the authority of various scholars 
who ostensibly had direct knowledge of them. Often these narrative reports 
include a person’s death date and birth date, as well as the names of some of 
his teachers and students. Understandably, Ibn ‘Asakir draws on the KhatTb 
when recounting a given scholar’s travels in search of religious knowledge, 
especially when those travels were to such eastern cities as NTshapur, Isfahan, 
Balkh or Rayy. Moreover, when Ibn ‘Asakir records a person’s BaghdadT 
teachers or students, he often lists only a few, frequently omitting a full 
three-fourths of the person’s teachers or students listed by the KhatTb. I 
suspect that he regarded these few BaghdadT scholars as more prestigious 
than those he omitted. However, only a careful comparative examination of 
the two texts will indicate whether there is any validity to this supposition. 

4. Of particular importance for Ibn ‘Asakir’s usefulness for our under¬ 
standing of early Islamic history is that roughly one-third of his biographies 
can be dated to the Rashidun and Umayyad periods (c. AD 600-750), in¬ 
cluding very lengthy biographies of the four Rashidun (the “rightly guided”) 
caliphs, a great many Companions and contemporaries of the Prophet, and 
to all appearances nearly every member of the Umayyad household and their 
clients. In addition, Ibn ‘Asakir includes quite a few biographies for govern¬ 
ment officials and religious scholars from the early ‘ Abbasid period, as well as 


4b TMD } V, 31-41. See also Sellheim, “al-KhatTb al-Baghdadl,” 1111b; and Fedwa 
Malti-Douglas, “Controversy and its Effects in the Biographical Tradition of Al-KhatTb 
al-Baghdadi,” Studia Islamica 46 (1977), 115-32. 
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a number of Syrian poets. 46 Ibn ‘Asakir’s inclusion of so many government 
officials and non-scholarly biographies for the early Islamic period may in 
part be an artifact of his sources as well. After all, there are a number of 
texts dealing with government officials for the early period, while these kinds 
of texts effectively disappear after the 250s/860s. Nevertheless, one needs 
to ask why he includes so many of these kinds of biographies in a collection 
devoted primarily to religious scholars. Before we turn our attention to this 
important question in the context in our discussion of TMD J s usefulness for 
understanding early Islamic history, there are two final comments that need 
to be made regarding the structure and content of Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD. 

5. The length of the biographies that Ibn ‘Asakir records for us ranges 
anywhere from two or three lines for rather obscure figures to as many as 
30 to 40 pages for some of the more famous personalities. His biography of 
Muhammad is understandably the lengthiest, and constitutes two complete 
volumes. 47 His biographies of the four Rashidun caliphs constitute a single 
volume each, while his biographies of some of the pre-Islamic sacred figures, 
as well as some of the Umayyad caliphs, range from ca. 75 to nearly 200 
pages. 48 These lengthy biographies, however, are clearly the exception. In 
fact, most of his biographies range from one to ten pages. Even his biography 
of the Khatlb is only eleven pages. 49 

6. Ibn ‘Asakir includes biographies of 226 women in his TMD and, like 
the Khatlb and many others, Ibn ‘ Asakir places his biographies of women in 
a separate section at the very end of his last volume. 50 Most of these biogra¬ 
phies date to the Rashidun and Umayyad periods, which is understandable 


46 Ibn ‘Asakir’s inclusion of so many poets as well as a considerable amount of poetry in 
his biographical entries is not surprising, considering what we find in other biographical 
dictionaries, coupled with the fact that Ibn ‘Asakir fancied himself a poet. However, it is 
yet another departure from his model, the Khatlb, who devotes less attention to poetry 
in his Ta’rTkh Baghdad. 

47 TMD, III and IV. 

48 See Appendices D and E for complete citations for Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of these 
figures. 

49 TMD , V, 31-41. 

50 TMD, LXIX, 5-298; LXX, 3-296. See also Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rTkh madinat Dimashq: 
tardjim al-nisd’, ed. Sukayna al-Shihabl (Damascus: Majma‘ al-lugha al-‘arablya, 1982), 
which only has biographies for 196 women. It should be noted that whereas Ibn ‘Asakir 
groups these biographies of women at the end of his last volume, Ibn Manzur simply 
orders them alphabetically throughout his Mukhtasar, albeit at the end of the section for 
the appropriate letter. 
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given the important role that Syria and Damascus played in these periods. 
However, this simply may be an artifact of his sources as well. Most of these 
226 biographies are quite short. Yet, in spite of their terseness they may 
prove useful for enhancing our understanding of the roles of women actors 
and scholars in early Islamic Syria as well as in reconstructing some of the 
marriage alliances among the notable and scholarly families of Damascus. In 
addition, Ibn ‘Asakir includes biographies of six pre-Islamic sacred women: 
Eve, 51 Sarah, 52 Hagar, 53 Mary, 54 Rahma (Job’s wife), 55 and BilqTs (the Queen 
of Sheba). 56 

TMfi’s Usefulness for Understanding Early Islamic History 

A theme that emerges quite clearly in the papers that follow is that Ibn 
‘Asakir was far more than a mere compiler or collator of the material available 
to him. Moreover, it appears that his choice of subject, the content, and the 
narrative structure of his biographies, extending from Adam to his recently 
deceased contemporaries, reflects a chronological, thematic, and even moral¬ 
istic continuity in his understanding of Syria’s history. But Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
desire to preserve his vision of a proper understanding of the Syrian past 
exceeded mere antiquarianism or local particularism. His apparent intent is 
to demonstrate the pivotal role that Damascus specifically and Syria more 
broadly have played in his understanding of the past in which God has in¬ 
tervened and acted at times to reward the righteous and punish the wicked. 
Now, such a vision of the past is certainly not unique, and it parallels that of 
his many contemporaries and myriad predecessors and successors, whether 
Muslim, Christian or Jewish. Nevertheless, his vision of Syria’s past enabled 
him to draw on the disparate sources available to him and to include a wide 
array of actors in this endeavor (many of whom were not fellow religious 
scholars) in order to construct as completely as his sources allowed a vision 
of that past that speaks to the virtues of Syria (fada’il al-Sham), including 
its privileged place as God’s preferred theater of action. 

Precisely how he constructed that vision of the past remains something of 
a mystery. A detailed analysis of TMD in its entirety is obviously well beyond 

51 TMD, LXIX, 101-11. Not in Tardjim al-nisd ’. 

52 TMD, LXIX, 180-90; Tardjim al-nisd ’, 126-37. 

53 TMD , LXX, 144-46; Tardjim al-nisd 315-17. 

54 TMD, LXX, 75-122; Tardjim al-nisd’, 343-87. 

55 TMD, LXIX, 120-28. Not in Tardjim al-nisd’. 

56 TMD, LXIX, 67-78. Not in Tardjim al-nisd '. 
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the scope of this volume. However, the papers in this volume are five steps 
in the right direction. Although they do not necessarily represent agreement 
as to the particulars of Ibn ‘Asakir’s historiographic agenda(s), each paper 
addresses important aspects of his methodology in his presentation of his 
vision of Syria’ past. In so doing, they illustrate well some of the kinds 
of questions that TMD enables us to address with respect to early Islamic 
history. Let us now turn our attention to these papers. 

The Contributions in This Volume 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s choice to include so many pre-Islamic Biblical and extra-Biblical 
sacred biographies in his TMD is rooted in the larger Islamic prophet sto¬ 
ries ( qisas al-anbiya’) tradition of vindicating the message and mission of 
Muhammad the Messenger of God by demonstrating the continuity between 
the lives and ministries of the ancient prophets in Syria (which of course 
includes al-ard al-muqaddasa [the Holy Land]) and Muhammad’s life and 
ministry in first/seventh-century Arabia. Ibn ‘Asakir employs a narrative 
formula in his biographies of sacred figures that is similar to that employed 
in his scholarly biographies. The principal difference is that his biographies 
of pre-Islamic sacred figures contain considerably more narrative and anec¬ 
dotal material. This is possible in part because Ibn ‘Asakir is able—even 
compelled—to draw on the disparate and voluminous Islamic prophet stories 
(qisas al-anbiya’) tradition as well as other materials pertaining to these fig¬ 
ures that were available in his day. However, as noted above, Ibn ‘Asakir is 
more than a mere compiler of the sources he had at hand. 

Suleiman A. Mourad demonstrates quite clearly that Ibn ‘Asakir was an 
active redactor of the materials available to him with the goal of constructing 
a biography of Jesus that spoke directly to the issues of his day, especially 
the sixth/twelfth-century context of the Crusader threat to Syria. Mourad 
argues that Ibn ‘Asakir does this in two ways: 1) by generally eschewing the 
Islamic prophet stories (qisas al-anbiya’) material on Jesus in favor of more 
ascetically oriented literature that better suited his purpose of presenting an 
image of Jesus as an austere ascetic whose relation to Muhammad ranked him 
above all other prophets; and 2) by linking Jesus to Damascus with reports 
that locate the height ( rabwa ) where Jesus and Mary, his mother, took refuge 
in Damascus, 57 as well as reports indicating Damascus as the place of Jesus’ 
second coming. The picture that emerges is that Ibn ‘Asakir’s ascetic Jesus 


57 Surat al-Mu’minun (23), v. 50. 
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was not only a one-time resident of Damascus; as the Messiah and as the ex¬ 
pected mahdi , Jesus would be a future resident as well, one who would return 
before the End of Days to bring final victory to Islam over all other religions 
and achieve ultimate peace on earth. In the context of the sixth/twelfth 
century, Ibn ‘Asakir viewed the Franks as an immediate danger to Islam, 
for Jesus’ true followers—the Muslims—were being persecuted and killed by 
Jesus’ infidel followers—the historical Christians, that is, the Franks. 

As noted above, Ibn ‘Asakir’s inclusion of so many government officials 
and political actors from the early Islamic period may simply be an arti¬ 
fact of his sources. This may also account for the fact that roughly one 
third of Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies date from this period as well. Neverthe¬ 
less, he still chose to do something with the sources at his disposal. Hence, 
I would suggest that a plausible explanation for the presence of a host of 
government officials and political actors from the early Islamic period may 
be rooted in Ibn ‘Asakir’s understanding of their respective roles in the es¬ 
tablishment, propagation and preservation of right religion in Damascus and 
Syria. Ibn ‘Asakir includes Rashidun- and Umayyad-period biographies in 
part to demonstrate the importance of Damascus and Syria in the found¬ 
ing and expansion of the Islamic empire, in large part under the direction 
of the Syrian caliphs from the Banu Umayya clan of Quraysh. Certainly 
the Umayyads’ success in establishing the first and phenomenally far-flung 
Islamic empire is more than sufficient reason to warrant their inclusion in a 
local history of Damascus. Such local particularism, if not patriotism, is by 
no means just a modern phenomenon; it was quite common in the medieval 
Islamic world, as we can see from the preponderance of fadd HI literature, 
those works that extolled the virtues of a given city. 58 

While Ibn ‘Asakir is not unconcerned with the political activities of official 
or unofficial political actors in Syria, he is more concerned with information 
that sheds light on the character of these individuals. Hence, many of the 
biographical entries for these men include reports relevant to their piety and 
religious virtues as well as reports of what they did in regard to the transmis¬ 
sion of religious knowledge—namely which, if any, hadiths they transmitted 
and whether they could be considered to be trustworthy transmitters. As 
is often the case, one’s piety and reliability as a transmitter of hadith are 
presented as one and the same thing. 


58 0ne must also remember that the Banu ‘Asakir had married into the Banu 1-Qurashi 
in the late fifth/eleventh century. See above, 6. 
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As Fred M. Donner notes in his essay, Ibn ‘Asakir’s emphasis on char¬ 
acter is especially evident in the strategies of compilation employed in his 
lengthy biographies of the four Rashidun caliphs. 59 As one might expect, 
Ibn Asakir is rather Syro-centric in his presentation of these figures; how¬ 
ever, he does not limit himself solely to these individuals’ actions in Syria. 
Donner argues that Ibn 4 Asakir pursues a two-fold agenda in his biographies 
of Rashidun period figures: 1) to present as fully as possible events in Syria; 
and 2) to present major figures fully enough so that his readers could ob¬ 
tain from his compilation a comprehensive overview of them as historical 
actors. Donner argues that while Ibn ‘Asakir seeks to portray each of the 
Rashidun caliphs in a positive light, he seems especially concerned to in¬ 
clude material that would portray the problematical and controversial third 
Rashidun (and first Umayyad) caliph, ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (d. 35/656), in 
a positive way. Donner demonstrates quite convincingly that Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
clear authorial intent was to present to his readers an overwhelmingly pos¬ 
itive picture of ‘Uthman as a pious Muslim who entered Paradise, and to 
cast aspersions on those who claimed that ‘Uthman’s blood was licit or who 
sought to portray him as a usurper of ‘All ibn AbT Talib’s (d. 40/661) claim 
to the caliphate. 60 

While Mourad and Donner address the fundamental issues of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
political and sectarian biases, Marianne Engle Cameron and Steven C. Judd 
address the always painstakingly thorny and complicated issue of the reli¬ 
ability of our sources for early Islamic history. Marianne Engle Cameron’s 
essay differs from the other essays in this volume in that she is concerned 
with how Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD can be employed to clarify our understand¬ 
ing of the work of the famous Sayf ibn ‘Umar (d. ca. 180/796). To this 
end, her essay is a tightly focused comparative study of al-Tabari’s and Ibn 
‘Asakir’s use of Sayf’s Kitdb al-ridda wa-l-futuh [The Book of the Wars of 
Apostasy and Conquest], Based on meticulous comparative isnad analysis 
as well as on biographical and other textual evidence, Cameron argues that 
a l“T a karI and Ibn ‘Asakir were using the same recension of Sayf for their 
treatments of the conquest period in their respective works: the recension of 
the Shafi‘1 muhaddith Abu Bakr ibn Sayf (d. 315 or 316/927 or 928). More¬ 
over, Cameron suggests that al-Tabari, not Ibn ‘Asakir, is responsible for 

59 See Appendix E for a listing of Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of Muhammad and the four 
Rashidun caliphs. 

Donner notes that much of this material is attributed to the Prophet himself or to 
‘AIT ibn AbT Talib and comprises about 200 of the 540 pages of the printed text. 
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the textual variations between the Sayf accounts found in their respective 
works. 

Stephen Judd’s essay is a careful analysis of Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources for eight 
late-Umayyad period figures: four scholars and four caliphs. 61 Although 
Ibn ‘Asakir draws on a host of material, much of which is unidentifiable 
and/or lost, Judd demonstrates that Ibn ‘Asakir meticulously and accurately 
reproduced the material from the known sources examined in his essay. Judd 
also notes that in the eight biographies he examines, Ibn ‘Asakir surprisingly 
reports very little material whatsoever from the mainstays of early Islamic 
history: al-Tabari (d. 310/923), al-Baladhurl (d. 279/892), al-Mada’inl (d. 
ca. 225/840), and al-Waqidl (d. 207/823). Judd speculates that although Ibn 
‘Asakir was aware of this material and most probably had access to it either 
in Damascus or during his sojourns in Iraq, he chose to omit material from 
al-Tabari and the well-established Iraqi historiographical tradition because 
of his apparent intent to rely as much as possible on Syrian sources for his 
TMD. 

Paul M. Cobb, in the final essay in this volume, addresses Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
usefulness for understanding the history of the important transitional period 
of early ‘Abbasid rule in Syria. He argues that there are two means of 
countering the Iraqo-centric vision of the mainstays of early Islamic history 
discussed by Judd: 1) by stepping outside the Islamic Arabic historiographic 
tradition altogether; and 2) by examining more closely the traditional Islamic 
Arabic historiographical tradition, most notably by exploiting the material to 
be found in TMD. Cobb argues that TMD is most useful as a source for two 
elite groups within Syrian society who are often mere shadows or completely 
unknown in other sources: ‘Abbasid provincial governors and local Syrian 
notables. Cobb illustrates TMD' s potential for illuminating more fully this 
heretofore rather murky period of Syrian history with a detailed case study 
of Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatment of the revolt of the tribal notable Abu 1-Haydham 
al-Murrl (177/793). Cobb demonstrates Ibn ‘Asakir’s skill at shaping the 
disparate sources at his disposal to fashion a portrait of Abu 1-Haydham in 
such a way that his biography of this rather popular and charismatic rebel 
becomes a kind of discourse on the perils of rebellion (fitna). 

61 The four late-Umayyad scholars are al-Awza‘1 (d. ca. 157/773), Makhul al-Shaml 
(d. ca. 113/731), Thawr ibn Yazld (d. 153/770), and ‘Amr ibn Muhajir (d. 139/756). 
The four late-Umayyad caliphs are Yazld ibn £ Abd al-Malik (d. 105/724), al-Walld ibn 
Yazld (d. 126/743), Ibrahim ibn al-Walld (d. 127/744), and Marwan ibn Muhammad (d. 
132/750). 
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Conclusion 

All the papers in this volume demonstrate that whether drawing on Sayf 
ibn ‘Umar as discussed by Cameron; Abu Zur‘a al-Dimashql, Khalifa ibn 
Khayyat, Ibn Sa‘d, etc. as discussed by Judd; or the numerous other sources 
discussed by the contributors to this volume, Ibn ‘Asakir was a meticulous 
and accurate transmitter of that material. And as such, we can surmise with 
some confidence that he was equally meticulous in his reporting of other 
extant materials that have yet to be examined, as well as of materials that 
•are now lost. Nevertheless, as the papers demonstrate as well, Ibn ‘Asakir was 
far more than a mere compiler of materials that he had at hand. One of Ibn 
‘Asakir’s principal criteria in structuring his biographies—whether scholarly, 
prophetic, or political—is the moral and religious model or example that each 
person represents. That is, in their lives we find guidance on how to live an 
authentic Muslim life. 

Suleiman Mourad argues this in his discussion of Ibn ‘Asakir’s portrayal 
of an austerely ascetic Jesus as the model for the faithful in the Crusader 
context of sixth/twelfth-century Syria. Fred Donner argues that, for the be¬ 
liever, even Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of the Rasliidun caliphs—especially the 
problematical and controversial ‘Uthman—demonstrate the respect that is 
owed to temporal rulers as well as their positive contributions to the religious 
life of the community. Paul Cobb argues that Ibn ‘Asakir’s distaste for fitna 
in Abu 1-Haydham’s revolt is what one should expect of a Sunni religious 
scholar, for such distaste is entirely in keeping with the long-established con¬ 
sensus among Sunni scholars that rebellion is evil and invested with satanic 
associations. Here, Mourad, Donner and Cobb cross paths as they illustrate 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s deep concern with the proper moral behavior of the Muslim 
community, advocating a withdrawal from the conflicts and rebellions of the 
day in favor of a more pious and united community of Muhammad in the 
context of the very real and debilitating problem of inter-Muslim strife, as 
well as the Frankish threat to sixth/twelfth-century Syria. 

Ibn ‘ Asakir’s TMD is without a doubt a massive and rich source of funda¬ 
mental importance to a more complete understanding of the history of Dam¬ 
ascus and Syria during the first five and one-half Islamic centuries. However, 
as the contributors to this volume note repeatedly, although Ibn ‘Asakir is 
a meticulously accurate transmitter of the host of sources he employs, one 
cannot simply view TMD as a dispassionate repository of information to 
be mined indiscriminately. One must always be aware of and seek to dis¬ 
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cern Ibn ‘Asakir’s particular and certainly selective vision of Syria’s past 
constructed from the wide variety of material found therein. For as a lo¬ 
cal historian, Ibn ‘Asakir, employing the Khatlb’s Ta’rikh Baghdad as his 
model, seeks to demonstrate the uniquely privileged role of his home town 
and province—Damascus and Syria—in his vision of the past. And as such, 
he skillfully brings together in one place the biographies of thousands of men 
and women—religious scholars, pre-Islamic sacred figures, caliphs, govern¬ 
ment officials, and even rebels—who participated in this noble endeavor. 
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Jesus According to Ibn ‘Asakir* 

Suleiman A. Mourad 

(Yale University) 


Introduction 

For Muslims, the Biblical prophets are Muslim prophets; Abraham, Noah, 
Moses, and Jesus, 1 to name but a few, were sent by God to preach Islam. 
As early as the second/eighth century, stories about these prophets became 
widely popular in the Muslim world, forming the genre called the “Tales of 
the Prophets” (qisas al-anbiya ’), of which some works are still extant. One 
can safely assume that by the sixth/twelfth century, such literature was not 
only popular but was considered an essential part of the education of any 
Muslim religious scholar, especially since it provided a historical background 
to and narrative context for the scant Qur’anic references to these prophets. 

Ibn ‘Asakir (499-571/1105-76) included a host of Biblical prophets and 
sacred figures, as well as a few ancient Arab prophets, in his TMD not so 
much because he wanted to preserve their stories, but in an attempt to show 
the merits (fada’il) of Damascus. 2 However, Ibn ‘Asakir did not include 

*1 would like to thank James E. Lindsay, Walid Saleh and Stephen J, Davis for reading 
drafts of this paper and providing me with their valuable remarks and criticisms. Certainly, 
any errors are my own responsibility. 

Hn Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD as well as other Muslim literature, Jesus is generally referred 
to as ‘Isa ibn Maryam (“Jesus son of Mary”), less often as al-MasTh. In this paper, the 
name Jesus is used throughout. 

2 See Appendix D for a list of the pre-Islamic Biblical and extra-Biblical prophets and 
sacred figures included in TMD . So far, beside my work on Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of 
Jesus, there is only one extensive study about another Biblical prophet in TMD, namely 

David: see James E. Lindsay, “‘All Ibn ‘Asakir as a Preserver of Qisas al-anbiyd K . the 
Case of David b. Jesse,” Studia Islamica 82 (1995), 45-82. 
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Jesus among these prophets merely to enhance the merits of Damascus with 
yet another prophet. In fact, Ibn ‘Asakir incorporated the material associ¬ 
ating Jesus with Damascus into the section on the merits of the city at the 
beginning of TMD and not in his biography of Jesus per se, which brings us 
to the major question that this paper seeks to address: why did Ibn ‘Asakir 
decide to include Jesus in his TMD if his biography of Jesus was not used in 
the first place to promote the merits of Damascus? 

The answer to this question is rooted in the fact that in classical Mus¬ 
lim lore Jesus was the only prophet who was associated with the future. 
His peculiar importance as a prophet originated from his association with 
the Day of Resurrection, namely his second coming before the end of time. 
A short reference to his second coming is found in the Qur’an, 3 and sev¬ 
eral reports about it—some of them attributed to Muhammad—were even 
included in hadith collections. Moreover, by Ibn ‘Asakir’s day, Jesus had 
already been transformed by Muslim ascetics, especially the mystics, into an 
ascetic ( zahid ) by means of stories about his ascetic way of life as well as 
through sayings in which he cursed this world. Apparently, many reports 
about Jesus’ asceticism were made up by these ascetics; others were simply 
borrowed from Christian traditions. 

By Ibn ‘Asakir’s day, the life of Jesus found in the “Tales of the Prophets” 
compilations centered mainly around three aspects of his career as a prophet: 
his miracles, his asceticism and his second coming. In Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography 
of Jesus, however, we find him focusing on six themes rather than three: 
1) that Jesus was a Muslim prophet, 2) who performed miracles, 3) and 
practiced asceticism, 4) that he was closely associated with Muhammad, 5) 
and that he would be revealed before the end of time (his second coming), 
6) as the MahdT (the rightly guided savior). Ibn ‘Asakir employs these six 
themes to assert his vision of Jesus in the context of the Crusaders’ attempts 
to establish a Christian kingdom in Syria. This paper will address five of Ibn 
‘Asakir’s six themes, although not necessarily in the order listed above. The 
second, namely Jesus’ miracles, will not be discussed here. 

The Crusaders’ presence in Syria represented a challenge to Islam and 
was clearly an issue that preoccupied Muslims of the day. Ibn ‘Asakir, in 
my opinion, was overwhelmed by this challenge, and used the biography of 
Jesus to express his religious preoccupations. He found the Jesus figure in 
the earlier “Tales of the Prophets” unsuitable for such a purpose since it 


3 See Surat al-Nisa’ (4), v. 159. 
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lacked the most important element—the historical context of sixth/twelfth- 
century Syria with its political and religious dimensions. Therefore, he un¬ 
dertook a radical reshaping of the image of Jesus in Muslim lore so that 
it could be employed in the context of Christian-Muslim polemics, and 
thus become relevant to the religious and military challenge posed by the 
Crusaders. 4 

The task of reshaping Jesus to fit a Crusader context did not necessarily 
require Ibn ‘Asakir to fabricate material about Jesus. Rather, he carefully 
selected reports from earlier sources in an attempt to rewrite the biography 
of Jesus in a way that could best serve his purpose. These reports were 
mostly taken from hadith collections and works on Qur’anic exegesis, as well 
as works on asceticism ( zuhd\ which brings us to the issue of the kind of 
image of Jesus that Ibn ‘Asakir had inherited. Reports about Jesus are en¬ 
countered almost in every genre of Muslim lore. 5 However, a comprehensive 
image of him can only be found in the “Tales of the Prophets” literature, 
with which Ibn ‘Asakir clearly was familiar, but which he apparently chose 
not to incorporate into his biography of Jesus. In other genres, one finds 
reports about Jesus that deal with a particular aspect of his personality: 
his prophet hood, his asceticism, his second coming, etc. These reports were 
known prior to Ibn ‘Asakir’s time, and can be found in earlier works of schol¬ 
ars from Syria, Egypt, Iraq, Iran and Central Asia. As is the case with many 
of his biographies, Ibn ‘Asakir relied as much as he could on Damascene and 
Syrian scholars for the material in his biography of Jesus. That he did so 
demonstrates that some of these reports, at least, were already in circula¬ 
tion in Syria prior to Ibn ‘Asakir’s day. However, the bulk of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
material on Jesus is reported on the authority of Iraqi and other eastern 
scholars, which strongly suggests that most of the material in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
biography of Jesus may have been unknown in Syria. In this respect, Ibn 
‘Asakir’s biography of Jesus illustrates the broad scope of his religious knowl¬ 
edge, knowledge acquired as he collected and recorded all kinds of religious 


4 On Ibn ‘Asakir’s preoccupation as a scholar in the political and military struggle 
against the Crusaders, see Introduction, 7-8 above. 

5 A large collection of Jesus’ sayings and stories from a vast number of Arabic sources 
has been recently translated into English by Tarif Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus: Sayings and 
Stories in Islamic Literature (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001). Khalidi’s 
introduction and comments on almost every narrative report traces the evolution of the 
image of Jesus in Islamic culture, reflecting in many ways Muslim religious, political and 
social preoccupations. 
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and quasi-religious material during his extensive travels. 6 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s Jesus, as will be shown below, was a Muslim prophet whose 
true followers were Muslims persecuted and killed by Jesus’ infidel follow¬ 
ers, the historical Christians. He was an austere ascetic whose relation to 
Muhammad, confirmed by prophetic hadiths , ranked him above all other 
prophets. In the end, his second coming as the MahdT will conclude the 
triumph of Islam over all religions and achieve ultimate peace on earth. 

In constructing this portrait of Jesus, Ibn ‘Asakir apparently favored 
strange stories about him, even if such stories removed him from the historical 
and geographical context of first-century Palestine. For instance, Ibn ‘Asakir 
quoted the early Kufan traditionist al-Sha‘bT (d. 103/721) as the authority 
for an unusual dating of the life of Jesus. According to al-Sha‘bT, Jesus was 
born on 25 December (no year is mentioned) and ascended to Heaven 933 
years 7 before Muhammad’s hijra to Medina. 8 In other words, the earthly 
career of Jesus ended in 311 BC, rather than in ca . AD 30 as is historically 
accepted. 

Let us now examine how Ibn ‘Asakir connected Jesus to Damascus and, 
therefore, justified his inclusion in the biographical section of his TMD —a 
work principally concerned with those who inhabited Damascus. In an in¬ 
troductory chapter dealing with the merits of Damascus, Ibn ‘Asakir opted 
for a contested interpretation of a Qur’anic verse referring to the flight of 
Mary and Jesus from Judaea, known in Matthew (2:13-22) as the Mas¬ 
sacre of the Innocents. The Qur’anic verse reads: “And We made the son 
of Mary and his mother a portent, and We gave them refuge on a height 
(rabwa ), a place of flocks and water springs.” 9 The historical tradition, 10 by 

6 See above, 3-5. 

7 The date 933 refers to the Seleucid era. Al-Sha‘bT must have known some Syriac 
sources that placed the hijra of Muhammad in 933, and presumed that Jesus had as¬ 
cended to Heaven 933 years before the hijra of Muhammad. For example, James of 
Edessa (seventh century ad) placed the first year of Muhammad’s reign over the Arabs in 
933: see Andrew Palmer, The Seventh Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 1993), 37. Another Syriac tradition placed the hijra in 932: 
see Palmer, 43. I would like to thank Lawrence I. Conrad for pointing me to the Seleucid 
era. 

8 Ibn ‘Asakir, Tah'ikh madinat Dimashq, 80 vols., ed. ‘Umar ibn Gharama al-‘AmrawI 
and ‘All Shin (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1995—2001), XLV1I, 354. See also Ibn ‘Asakir, Sirat 
al-sayyid al-Masih li-Ibn Asakir al-Dimashqi ) ed. Suleiman A. Mourad (Amman: Dar 
al-shuruq, 1996), 33 (no. 10). Henceforth referred to as TMDM . 

9 Surat al-Mu’minun (23), v. 50. 

10 See for example al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muliik t 15 vols., ed. M.J. de Goeje et 
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Ibn ‘Asakir’s admission, 11 placed the rabwa in Egypt. Ibn ‘Asakir, however, 
identified the rabwa with Damascus. 12 Moreover, Ibn ‘Asakir reported other 
Muslim traditions dealing with the second coming of Jesus, and here also he 
decided to credit those placing the second coming in Damascus. 13 To Ibn 
‘Asakir, Jesus was not only a past resident of Damascus, but also a future 
one. 

Clearly, Ibn ‘Asakir was so obsessed with connecting Jesus—and other 
sacred figures—to Damascus that he was willing to relate the most bizarre 
stories about them. For example, he includes a report that places the burial 
place of Mary, Jesus and his disciples in Damascus, namely in the FaradTs 
Cemetery outside the walls of the ancient city. 14 Such was the nature of 
some of the earlier material about Jesus that Ibn ‘Asakir presented to his 
readers. 


al. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1879-1901), I, 729; and Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil fi l-ta’nkh, 13 vols. 
(Beirut: Dar sadir, 1965), I, 312. 

11 TMD, XLVII, 376, 378; TMDM , 68 (no. 57), 70 (no. 58). 

12 See TMD , I, 203-209; II, 337. In the Sunni tradition of Qur’anic exegesis, the rabwa 
was identified with Damascus, Cairo (Misr), Jerusalem, al-Ramla (in Palestine), and Beth¬ 
lehem: see, for example, al-Tabari, Tafsir al-Tabari, 7 vols., ed. Bashshar ‘A. MaTuf and 
Tsam F. al-Haristanl (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-risala, 1994), V, 367-68; al-Qurtubl, Al-JdmT 
li-ahkdm al-Qur’dn, 22 vols., ed. Muhammad I. al-HafnawI and Mahmud H. ‘Uthman 
(Cairo: Dar al-hadlth, 1994), XII, 133-34. In Shi‘I literature, on the other hand, the 
rabwa in question was located near al-Hlra in southern Iraq: see Said ibn Hibat Allah 
al-RawandT, Qisas al-anbiyd’, ed. Ghulam Rida al-Yazdl (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-mufid, 
1989), 265 (no. 305); al-TabarsI, Majma 1 al-bayan fi tafsir al-Qur’an, 10 vols., ed. Hashim 
al-Mahallatl (Beirut: Dar ihya’ al-turath al-‘arabl, 1992), VII, 144-45. It was also identi¬ 
fied with al-Najaf in Iraq: see ‘All al-Muttaql, Kanz al-‘ummdl fi sunan al-aqwal wa-l-afdl, 
22 vols. (Haydarabad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif al-‘uthmanlya, 1945-75), II, 301 (no. 1653). Ibn 
‘Asakir was aware of all these contradicting traditions: see TMD , I, 209-13. 

13 TMD, I, 224-29. 

lA lbid., II, 237. Other examples of Ibn ‘Asakir’s narrative strategy of using rather 
suspect reports to link pre-Islamic sacred figures with Damascus include his treatment 
of Abraham, Sarah and Hagar, Ibn ‘Asakir begins his biography of Abraham with a 
report that he was born in Barza, a village on Jabal Qasyun on the outskirts of Damascus 
(fi ghutat Dimashq); IbicL, VI, 164. He also includes a report that the ruler who gave 
Hagar to Sarah (who gave her to Abraham) lived in ‘Ayn al-Jarr, located in the valley 
between BaJabakk and Damascus; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq: tardjim al- 
nisd ed. Sukayna al-Shihabl (Damascus: Majma £ al-lugha al-‘arablya, 1982), 415. He 
immediately points out that both of these reports are erroneous; nevertheless, it appears 
that he employs them to establish a physical link between Abraham, Sarah and Hagar 
and the city of Damascus. I would like to thank James E. Lindsay for drawing this to my 
attention. 
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Jesus the Muslim Prophet 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of Jesus covers his birth, childhood, career as a 
prophet, ascension to Heaven, and second coming. His sources for the biog¬ 
raphy of Jesus were three: 1) Qur’anic lore, featuring exegetical traditions; 
2) hadith lore, featuring reports attributed to Muhammad; and 3) popu¬ 
lar lore, featuring reports quoted from early Muslim sources other than the 
Qur’an and hadith. Some of the material in the third category was origi¬ 
nally taken from the New Testament and from the Apocrypha 15 —e.g. the 
Infancy Story of Thomas 16 —but reshaped to befit the concept of Jesus as a 
Muslim prophet. Consequently, this material emphasized the human nature 
of Jesus and promoted him as a prophet sent to the people of Israel, whose 
mission was the preaching of Islam and whose true followers were Muslims. 
For example, elaborating on material originally derived from Luke 11:27, Ibn 

1 Asakir quoted the traditionist Khaythama ibn £ Abd al-Rahman al-Kuff (d. 
90/709): “A woman said to Jesus son of Mary: ‘Blessed is the womb that 
bore you and the breast that suckled you.’ Jesus replied: ‘No, but blessed is 
he who reads the Qur’an and follows what is in it.’” 17 This report is identi- 

15 This is not to suggest that the Qur’an did not borrow from Christian sources. Such 
borrowing could be clearly shown in cases like the two Qur’anic stories about the Annun¬ 
ciation: Surat Al ‘Imran (3), vs. 35-49, originally borrowed from the Protevangelium of 
James, and Surat Maryam (19), vs. 2-28, originally borrowed from Luke 1-2. See my “On 
the Qur’anic Stories about Mary and Jesus,” Bulletin of the Royal Institute for Inter-Faith 
Studies 1.2 (1999), 13-24. Also there is the Qur’anic story of Mary and the palm tree in 
Surat Maryam (19), v. 25, found in the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew: see my “From Hel¬ 
lenism to Christianity and Islam: the Origin of the Palm-Tree Story Concerning Mary and 
Jesus,” Oriens Christianas (forthcoming); Edgar Ilennecke, New Testament Apocrypha , 

2 vols., ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963), I, 411-12 
(no. 20). And finally, the story of Jesus creating birds from clay in Surat Al ‘Imran (3), 
v. 49, and Surat al-Ma’ida (5), v. 110, found in the Infancy Story of Thomas: see Ilen- 
necke, I, 392-93 (no. 2). For more information on the Qur’anic borrowing from Christian 
sources, see Neal Robinson, Christ in Islam and Christianity (Houndmills: Macmillian, 
1991), 17-22. 

16 Of such stories, there are the story of Jesus learning the alphabet in TMD, XLVII, 373- 
77; TMDM, 64-68 (nos. 55-57), found in the Infancy Story of Thomas: see Hennecke, 
I, 394 (no. 6); and the story of Jesus transforming the children hiding in a house into 
monkeys and swine in TMD, XLVII, 373; TMDM, 63-64 (no, 54), found in the Arabic 
Infancy Gospel (but turning them into goats): see Hennecke, I, 409 (no. 40). See also 
Luigi Moraldi, “Infanzia di Gezu: Ms. Arabo Gil Sup. della Biblioteca Ambrosiana,” 
Rendiconti , Istituto Lombardo Academia di Scienze e Lettere 127 (1993), 82 (no. 6), where 
the children were transformed into swine, monkeys and wolves. 

17 TMD, XLVII, 434; TMDM, 152 (no. 161). 
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cal to that in Luke except that the word “Qur’an” replaces Luke’s “word of 
God”, to emphasize the Islamic dimension of Jesus’ prophethood. 18 

Elsewhere, Ibn ‘Asakir cites a report attributed to the Companion ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abbas (d. 69/688): 

[After the Ascension of Jesus to Heaven, his followers] divided into 
three communities. One said: “God was among us as long as he 
wished, then He ascended to Heaven.” Those were the Jacobites. 
Another said: “The son of God was among us for as long as he 
wished, then [God] made him ascend to Him.” Those were the 
Nestorians. [Yet] another said: “[Jesus] was the servant of God 
and His messenger for as long as God wished, then God made 
him ascend to Him.” Those were the Muslims. The two infidel 
communities gained ascendancy over the Muslim community and 
destroyed it. [For this reason,] Islam remained in eclipse until 
God sent Muhammad, God’s blessing and peace be upon him. 19 


It is rather obvious that this report represents a Muslim version of the Pente¬ 
cost (Acts 2:1-13) that portrays the Jacobites and the Nestorians—the two 
Christian sects best known to the Muslims—as having abandoned Islam, and 
hence as having become infidels by their own choice. But what is remark¬ 
able about this report, as well as others similar to it, 20 is that it was also 
intended to describe the historical division of the Church as the result of the 
many ecclesiastical councils where the nature of Christ was debated. For in¬ 
stance, in one of these reports Ibn ‘Asakir mentions four groups rather than 
three—namely, the Jacobites, the Nestorians, the Muslims, and those who 
said that Jesus “is one of three Gods”: God as one deity, Jesus as another 
deity, and his mother Mary as a third deity. This fourth group, according 

18 A similar version is recorded by the jurist Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) a few centuries 
before Ibn ‘Asakir, where Jesus’ reply reads: “Blessed is he whom God has taught His 
Book and who dies without having become haughty”: Ibn Hanbal, Kitdb al-zuhd , ed. 
Muhammad S.B. Zaghliil (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-‘arabl, 1994), 142-43 (no. 470); also 
Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus, 85 (no. 59) (translation from Khalidi). The change from “His 
Book”, which is closer to the words of Luke, to “the Qur’an” illustrates the process of 
turning Jesus into a Muslim prophet. 

19 TMD, XLVII, 475; TMDM , 213-14 (no. 261). 

20 Ibn ‘Asakir gave three other variant forms of this report: see TMD , XLVII, 474-75, 
477-78, 479-80; TMDM , 211-12 (no. 260), 216-17 (no. 262), 219-20 (no. 264). 
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to Ibn ‘Asakir, “were the Israelites ( al-isra’ila ) who were the kings of the 
Christians (muluk al-nascira )”, 21 

The issue of the disputes and splits among the followers of Jesus is further 
attested in other reports. One such report attempts to clarify the Qur’anic 
refutation of the Crucifixion of Jesus: “They slew him not nor crucified 
him, but it appeared so unto them.” 22 On this matter, Ibn ‘Asakir cites 
a report that had its origin in the New Testament story of the appear¬ 
ance of Jesus to his disciples after his Resurrection: 23 “The Jews and the 
Nasara said that he was killed. But the HuwarTyun knew that he was not 
killed, and they contradicted the report of the Nasara and the Jews.” 24 The 
HuwarTyun, in this context, should refer to the disciples of Jesus. The Nasara, 
on the other hand, most probably refer to the Roman authorities, since in 
medieval times, Muslims recognized the Christian Byzantine empire as the 
Romans. 

The perception that the followers of Jesus became infidels is further at¬ 
tested in the stories Ibn ‘Asakir relates about the expected second coming of 
Jesus which, according to Ibn ‘Asakir, would take place in Damascus. One of 
Jesus’ principal tasks then would be “to fight for Islam” 25 and “to destroy all 
the [non-Muslim] sects”, all of whom, according to Ibn ‘Asakir, were infidels, 
although each sect was infidel in its own way. 26 


Jesus’ Second Coming 

Ibn ‘Asakir envisioned Jesus’ imminent second coming to lead the Muslim 
holy war against the Crusaders, or more correctly to conclude the Muslim 
holy war against them. To this end, he relates an alleged prophecy, attributed 
to the Companion ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (d. 65/684), which he 
interprets as pertaining to the Crusades: 


One person asked [‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As]: “Are you 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr?” He said: “Yes.” [The man] said: “Are 


21 TMD, XLVII, 478-79; TMDM , 217-18 (no. 263). The mention of the Israelites as 
the kings of the Christians was probably a confusion between the Muslim concept that 
Jesus was sent to the people of Israel and that the Roman empire, or more correctly the 
Byzantine empire, became Christian. 

22 Surat al-Nisa’ (4), v. 157. 

23 Matthew 28:16-20, Mark 16:14, Luke 24:36-43, and John 20:19-29. 

2A TMD , XLVII, 476; TMDM , 214 (no. 262). 

2 *TMD, XLVII, 369; TMDM, 58 (no. 48). 

TMD, XLVII, 371; TMDM, 61 (no. 49). 
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you the one who claims that the Hour comes at the end of [this] 
century?” [‘Abd Allah] said: “By God, did I say this? Who 
knows the coming of the Hour except God? You people of Iraq 
relate things that are not likewise. Ibn Haml al-Da’n (son of 
the sheep-bearing), a Byzantine ( rumi ), one of whose parents 
is a demon ( shaytdn ), is about to come out against the Muslims 
leading 500,000 [soldiers] by land and [another] 500,000 by sea and 
disembarking between Acre and Tyre. Then he will say: ‘People 
of the ships, come out from them, 5 and he will order them (the 
ships) to be burnt. The Muslims will seek each other’s help. Then 
they will fight for a month, and [the Muslims] will find no people 
to stand between them and Constantinople and Rome.” He [‘Abd 
Allah] said: “While they (the Muslims) are [in] that [situation], 
they will [hear] that the Antichrist (al-Dajjal) has taken over 
among their families.” He said: “They will drop what is in their 
hands and return.” He said: “A famine will fall upon the people 
(the Muslims), and while they are in this [situation], they will 
hear a voice from Heaven [saying]: ‘Rejoice, help is coming to 
you.’ They will say: ‘Jesus son of Mary has descended.’ They 
will rejoice in him, and he will rejoice in them, and they will 
say [to him]: ‘Pray, 0 Spirit of God,’ and he will say: ‘God has 
honored this [Muslim] community; therefore, no one should lead 
their prayers except [one] of them.’ So the Commander of the 
Faithful, then Mu‘awiya ibn Abl Sufyan, will lead the people in 
prayer, and Jesus will pray behind him. After Jesus finishes [his 
prayer], he will take his lance, go toward the Antichrist and kill 
him. Then Jesus will die and the Muslims will wash him and 
bury him.” 27 

This prophecy, according to Ibn ‘Asakir, was meant to explain the well-known 
hadith regarding the revivifier of Islam: “God will send this community a per¬ 
son who will renew its faith at the beginning of every hundred years.” 28 The 

27 TMD , XLVII, 505-508; TMDM , 257-61 (no. 327). The same prophecy is also found 
in al-MuttaqT’s Kanz al-‘ummal } XVIII, 201-204 (no. 734). Al-MuttaqT (d. 975/1567) 
did not mention his sources, and it seems that he had copied it from Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
TMD. 

28 Abu Dawud, Snnan Abu Dawud, 4 vols., ed. Muhammad M, ‘Abd al-Hamld (Cairo: 
Matba‘at al-sa‘ada, 1951), IV, 156 (no. 4291). 
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Crusaders had first arrived in Syria towards the end of the fifth/eleventh cen¬ 
tury, shortly before Ibn ‘Asakir was born. Apparently, Ibn ‘Asakir expected 
the Muslims to achieve their final victory against them before the end of 
the sixth/twelfth century. The prophecy about this victory, attributed to a 
Companion of Muhammad, may well have been part of the Muslim lore that 
developed in Syria in reaction to the Crusades—lore designed to restore the 
Muslims’ confidence by assuring them that the Crusaders were indeed infi¬ 
dels and not the true followers of Jesus; that Jesus would always be on the 
side of the Muslims; and that the Muslims’ defeat at the hand of these invad¬ 
ing infidels would actually be avenged by Jesus upon his imminent second 
coming. 

Could this prophecy have been the work of Ibn ‘Asakir’s imagination? To 
be fair, one should attempt to determine whether it contained any original 
elements from the Muslim lore available to him by examining his sources for 
this prophecy, as well as its specific content. Ibn ‘Asakir claimed to have 
transmitted this prophecy from three traditionists, with an extended chain 
of authorities (isndd ). These three traditionists are Abu 1-Qasim ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Ahmad al-‘Allaf al-Baghdadl (d. 521/1127), Abu Mansur ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
ibn Ahmad al-‘UkbarT (d. 535/1141), and Abu 1-Qasim Isma‘Tl ibn Ahmad ibn 
al-Samarqandl al-Dimashql (d. 536/1142). One cannot determine whether 
the reports of these traditionists were originally identical, since they seem 
to survive only as quoted by Ibn ‘Asakir. But generally in classical Muslim 
scholarship, when an author decided to combine his sources, it was likely that 
he was editing reports that were similar but not necessarily identical. As will 
be shown below, it is not far fetched to assume that Ibn ‘Asakir brought 
together the reports of these three traditionists, edited them, and added the 
necessary details to form the prophecy. 

As to the content of the prophecy, one can trace four parts of it to the 
Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam al-San‘anT (d. 211/826). 29 It 
should be noted, however, that although the Musannaf was one of the earliest 
hadith collections, it was not considered to rank among the canonical hadith 
books. Let us now turn our attention to this prophecy. 


29 It may not necessarily have been the case that Ibn ‘Asakir used the Musannaf of 
‘Abd al-Razzaq. For all practical purposes, he could have encountered the same material 
in other sources. He was, however, familiar with ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s work, since, in the 
biography of Jesus alone, he quoted from ‘Abd al-Razzaq eighteen reports that feature in 
the Musannaf . 
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PART One: the prophetic saying concerning the person who would renew 
the faith every hundred years. This part was borrowed from a report found 
in the Musannaf attributed to ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As 30 the same 
person to whom the prophecy in TMD was attributed. According to this 
report, while in the presence of the Umayyad caliph Mu‘awiya ibn Abl Sufyan 
(r. 41-60/661-80), ‘Abd Allah was criticized by a person from Iraq because 
a prediction about the end of time was attributed to him. ‘Abd Allah denied 
having said it and informed the person that no one except God could predict 
the end of time. This same theme appears at the beginning of the prophecy, 
but without specifying the setting in which the argument between ‘Abd Allah 
and that person took place. 

PART Two: the coming of the Byzantine king by sea to fight the Mus¬ 
lims 31 and the landing of his forces between Acre and Tyre. This part was 
borrowed from a report also found in the Musannaf and also attributed to 
c Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. 32 The wording of this part of the prophecy 
is nearly identical to that of the report preserved by ‘Abd al-Razzaq, except 
that in the earlier version ‘Abd Allah did not mention Acre and Tyre. What 
he mentioned was kadha wa-kadha , literally, “such and such [a place]”. Ibn 
‘Asakir had to find place names to replace “such and such” that could fit a 
Crusader setting. He apparently opted to substitute the names of the two 
famous maritime centers, Acre and Tyre, which had gained supreme maritime 
importance during the Crusader period. 

PART Three: Jesus’ prayer at the time of his second coming. In the 
Musannaf , ‘Abd al-Razzaq attributed to the traditionist Muhammad ibn 
Sirin (d. 120/738) a saying that Jesus, upon his second coming, would decline 
to lead the prayer of the Muslims, arguing that this is a prerogative of the 
Muslim leader. 33 Ibn ‘Asakir identified this Muslim leader as none other than 
the first Umayyad caliph, Mu‘awiya ibn Abl Sufyan (d. 60/680), indicating 
a clear geographical and political favoritism on his part toward Syria and 
the Umayyads. In identifying Mu‘awiya as the person who would lead the 


30 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Al-Musannaf , 11 vols., ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A'zami (Beirut: al- 
Maktab al-islamT, 1970-72)* XI, 395-96 (no. 20,829). 

31 The idea of the Byzantine king invading the Muslim land must have been borrowed 
from the seventh-century Syriac apocalyptic literature, where the savior Byzantine king 
was perceived to appear and save the Christians of Syria from the oppressions of the 
Muslims: see the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius , in Palmer, 237. 

32t Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf , XI, 387-88 (no. 20,813). 

33 Ibid., XI, 399 (no. 20,838). 
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prayer of the Muslims in the presence of Jesus, Ibn ‘Asakir wanted his readers 
to infer that this same leader would lead the fight against the Crusaders. 
Did he expect then a second coming of Mu‘awiya similar to that of Jesus? 
Apparently he did not. He did, however, want to project his prophecy back 
in time to give it more authority and credibility. His choice was none other 
than the most important and significant person to rule the Islamic empire 
from Damascus, namely Mu‘awiya. This ruler did not feature in the story of 
Muhammad ibn Sirin, but rather featured in the setting of the story of ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, wherein ‘Abd Allah was in Mu‘awiya’s presence 
when he was criticized by a man from Iraq because of his presumed prediction 
of the end of time, as mentioned above. 

PART Four: the sign of the end of time. In his Musannaf ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq cites a report, attributed to the Companion ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud 
(d. 32/652), that the sign of the end of time will be the outbreak of a war 
between the Muslims and the Byzantines. However, according to ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mas‘ud, when the Muslims reached Constantinople, the Antichrist would 
appear in their homeland, as a result of which they would leave everything 
and rush back to defend their families and properties. 34 The same story 
is found in the prophecy. However, in Ibn ‘Asakir’s version Rome appears 
next to Constantinople precisely because of its active role in the Crusades. 
Such narrative placement confirms that the prophecy was appropriated and 
refashioned to fit a Crusader context. 

One may be able to find some other minor points that could be traced 
to earlier sources as well. However, it is clear that Ibn ‘Asakir incorporated 
a number of independent elements into this prophecy, reflecting his obvious 
geographical and political preferences for Syria and the Umayyads. 

Jesus the MahdT 

According to Ibn ‘Asakir, the ascetic Jesus, upon his second coming, will 
be the Mahdl of Islam—the rightly guided savior who will appear before 
the end of time to re-establish right religion and order on earth. Traditions 
about the Mahdl in Islam became popular as early as the middle of the 
first/seventh century, mainly as the result of the successive civil wars among 
the Muslims. These traditions were extremely diverse and irreconcilable, and 
many religious and political personalities in the first/seventh century were 
considered as Mahdls, including the companion ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar (d. 

3A Ibid., XI, 385-87 (no. 20,812). 
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73/692) and the Umayyad caliph ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (r. 99—101/717— 
20). 35 The identification of Jesus with the MahdT dates to this period as well, 
most probably influenced by Christian apocalyptic traditions. Ibn ‘Asakir 
was aware of some of the Muslim traditions recognizing Jesus as the MahdT; 
he was also aware that Muslim scholars generally rejected the identification of 
Jesus with the MahdT. Nevertheless, as with his treatment of Jesus’ rabwa , 
Ibn ‘Asakir down-played the poor assessment of such accounts in Islamic 
scholarship. Moreover, in order to buttress Jesus’ identification with the 
MahdT, Ibn ‘Asakir reports a statement attributed to the famous jurist al- 
Shafi‘7 (d. 204/819): “...and there is no MahdT other than Jesus son of 
Mary.” 36 Ibn ‘Asakir knew that the general Muslim consensus was that the 
MahdT would come from the house of Muhammad. In fact, Ibn ‘Asakir 
records the following saying attributed to Muhammad that supports this 
view: “How can a community be destroyed [if] I am its beginning, Jesus son 
of Mary is its end, and the MahdT, [who is] of my progeny, is in its middle?” 37 
Ibn ‘Asakir also mentioned that the traditions identifying the MahdT as a 
descendant of Muhammad were better authenticated than those identifying 
the MahdT with Jesus. 38 He made it a point, however, to focus on and opt 
for the latter, even though, by his own admission, he was well informed as to 
the problematic nature of the reports associating Jesus with the MahdT. 39 In 
this respect, and in relation to the report quoted from al-Shafi‘T, Ibn ‘Asakir 
quoted the traditionist Abu 1-Hasan ‘ Alf ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al-WasitT (d. mid- 
third/ninth century), who claimed that al-Shafi‘7 appeared to him in a dream 
and denied that he had ever related this report. 40 But ironically, Ibn ‘Asakir 
repeated this report several times through several chains of authorities, as 
though he wanted to show that one negative assessment of this report did 
not necessarily make it a fake. 41 

In another instance, Ibn ‘Asakir reproduced identical reports that identify 
Jesus as the MahdT from two famous early Muslim traditionists: Mujahid (d. 
103/721) and al-Hasan al-BasrT (d. 110/728). Both reports read: “The MahdT 


35 See Wilferd Madehmg, art. “al-Mahdi” in El 2 , V, 1230b-1238a. 
36 TMD, XLVII, 515-16; TMDM, 272-73 (no. 346). 

37 TMD, XLVII, 521-22; TMDM , 281 (no. 358). 

38 TMD, XLVII, 518; TMDM, 276 (no. 348). 

39 TMD, XLVII, 516, 518; TMDM, 273 (no. 346), 276 (no. 348). 

40 TMD, XLVII, 519; TMDM, 277 (no. 349). 

41 TMD, XLVII, 515-18; TMDM, 272-76 (nos. 346-48). 
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is Jesus son of Mary.” 42 Here, as in the case of al-ShafUT’s report, Ibn ‘Asakir 
was aware that at least one of the two identical reports was poorly received 
in hadith circles. Ibn ‘Asakir mentioned that the report of al-Hasan al-BasrT 
was transmitted by a certain Abu ‘Ubayda who was discredited in the hadith 
circles as being majhul (“unknown”). 43 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s association of Jesus with the MahdT, despite his knowledge 
that the latter should be a descendant of Muhammad, could also have been 
provoked by the implications of Muslim defeats at the hands of the Cru¬ 
saders. It is likely that Ibn ‘Asakir considered it a sign of the coming of the 
end of time. But since both Jesus and the MahdT had the same mission to 
restore peace and order on earth by concluding the total triumph of Islam, 
Ibn ‘Asakir apparently saw no problem with identifying both characters as 
one. 

The material associating Jesus with the MahdT appears toward the end 
of the biography of Jesus, in the section featuring other apocalyptic material 
about him. According to this apocalyptic material, Jesus, at the time of 
his second coming, will kill the Antichrist (al-Dajjal) at the Ludd Gate in 
Jerusalem, 44 and conclude the total triumph of Islam. 45 At that time, no 
Jew or Christian will die until he believes in Jesus’ prophethood. 46 

Jesus and Muhammad 

One critical element in Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatment of Jesus as a Muslim prophet 
was his association with Muhammad. After the Qur’an, the hadiths trans¬ 
mitted in the name of Muhammad are indisputable authoritative sayings, 
especially if authenticated. Ibn ‘Asakir made use of them as decisive proofs 
to support his portrayal of Jesus. With respect to the relationship between 
the two prophets, Ibn ‘Asakir cited a hadith —again, a most unusual one— 
regarding the shahada , the basic credo of Islam: 

Muhammad said: Whoever testifies that there is no god but God, 
alone with no partner, and that Muhammad is His servant and 
messenger, and that Jesus is His servant and messenger and the 
son of His servant and His word ivhich He gave to Mai^y, and a 

~ 42 TMD, XLVII, 519; TMDM, 277-78 (nos. 350-51). 

43 TMD, XLVII, 519; TMDM, 278 (no. 351). 

44 TMD , XLVII, 508-11; TMDM, 261-66 (nos. 328-34). 

45 TMH, XLVII, 511-12; TMDM, 266-67 (nos. 335-36), 268 (no. 338). 

46 TMD, XLVII, 513-14; TMDM, 269 (no. 341), 270-71 (nos. 343-44). 
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spirit from Him , God will admit him to Heaven for what he has 
[said]. 47 

The name of Jesus was originally introduced into this expanded version of 
the shahdda to underline the Muslim concept of Jesus as the prophet whose 
spiritual relationship to Muhammad was the closest and most intimate. In 
this respect, Ibn ‘Asakir also reported the following: “Jesus son of Mary will 
be buried next to the prophet, God’s blessing and peace be upon him, in 
his house.” 48 Ibn ‘Asakir transmitted this report through a chain of author¬ 
ities featuring the name of the famous Muslim traditionist al-Bukhari (d. 
256/870). Ibn ‘Asakir also quoted al-Bukharl’s assessment of the soundness 
of this report. According to al-Bukharl, the report in question is not ac¬ 
cepted as authentic (la yasuhhu) and therefore it should not be observed (la 
yutaba‘u). Ibn ‘Asakir apparently decided not to honor al-Bukharl 5 s instruc¬ 
tion, and carried on with his Jesus regardless of the trustworthiness of the 
reports about his life and career. 49 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s determination to present Jesus in the manner discussed 
above is further underlined in another hadith that treats Jesus’ burial place: 

Muhammad, when asked by his wife ‘A’isha whether she could 
be buried next to him, said: “In the place [of my burial], there 
is [only] room for my grave, for Abu Baler’s grave, for ‘Umar’s 
grave, and for the grave of Jesus son of Mary, God’s blessing and 
peace be upon him.” 50 

Muhammad, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar were buried next to each other in one 
burial place in Muhammad’s mosque in Medina. After that, no Muslim 
has been allowed to be buried there, irrespective of his religious or political 
significance. That Jesus is featured in this hadith along with Muhammad 
and the first two caliphs illustrates how exceptional he was to the Muslims, 
and the extent to which they were eager to Islamize him. 

47 TMD , XLVII, 378; TMDM , 73 (no. 63). See also al-Bukharl, Sahih al-Bukhdn , 7 
vols., ed. Mustafa D. al-Bugha (Beirut and Damascus: Dar Ibn Kathlr, 1987), III, 1267 
(no. 3252). Emphasis added. 

48 TMD, XLVII, 524; TMDM , 283-84 (no. 364). 

49 Concerning other such reports see TMD , XLVII, 515-16, 517-19, 523; TMDM , 272-73 
(no. 346), 275-77 (nos. 348-9), 283 (no. 363). 

50 TMD, XLVII, 522-23; TMDM, 282 (no. 361). 
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Ibn ‘Asakir records another hadith that further solidifies the relation be¬ 
tween Jesus and Muhammad as fellow-prophets and brothers: “Muhammad 
said: ‘The prophets are brothers of the same male lineage, and Jesus and I 
are brothers because he prophesied my [coming], and there were no prophets 
between me and him.’ ” 51 It is important to note that this hadith admits that 
Muhammad’s direct relationship to Jesus was tenuous, for he was a descen¬ 
dant of Ishmael and Jesus a descendant of Isaac. Nevertheless, the hadith 
identifies their brotherly relation on the basis of one prophet prophesying the 
coming of the other. 

As a highly respected traditionist, Ibn ‘Asakir must have known more 
prophetic traditions that he could have used to elaborate further Muham¬ 
mad’s relation to Jesus than those he related in the biography of Jesus in 
TMD. However, he included the most authoritative ones to make his case very 
convincing. No one could have asked for more proofs of Jesus’ distinguished 
status as a Muslim prophet than that his name ought to be mentioned in the 
shahdda next to God and Muhammad, and that he would be buried next to 
Muhammad after his second coming. 

Jesus the Ascetic 

In addition to his portrayal of Jesus as a Muslim prophet, his second coming 
as the MahdT, and his relation to Muhammad, Ibn ‘Asakir also emphasized 
the ascetic aspect of Jesus’ character—even to the extent that he turned 
him into the model ascetic. In early Christianity, Jesus was neither the 
prototype for asceticism that he would later become 52 nor did he feature 
in early Christian literature as the ascetic model. 53 Moreover, asceticism 
appears as a secondary issue in the New Testament: the few references to 
it, mainly those in the letters of Paul, do not show that Jesus enjoined his 

51 TMD, XLVII, 372; TMDM, 61-62 (no. 50). 

52 There is little ground to argue that Jesus was conceived in early Christianity as the 
ascetic model. Both in the Greek orient as well as in the Latin west, saints like Antony 
(d. 355) and Simeon the Stylite (d. 459), among others, became ascetic models whom 
monks sought to imitate. The idea of Jesus becoming the ascetic model became popular 
in the Latin world after the sixth century, when the monastic order became popular and 
powerful. It is almost by projecting back the life of the monk and adapting Jesus to it that 
he was turned into the ultimate ascetic. For a discussion about the first incident where 
Jesus is portrayed as the ideal monk, see Jaroslav Pelikan, Jesus through the Centuries: 
His Place in the History of Culture (New York: Perennial Library, 1987), 109-21. 

53 See Henry Chadwick, The Early Church (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1993), 
174-83. 
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disciples to abstain from this world. 54 On the contrary, Jesus wanted his 
followers to be involved in it. 55 

In Islamic tradition, however, Jesus was portrayed as an ascetic ( zahid ) 
who enjoined his followers to follow his example. Stories about his asceticism 
were recorded mainly in the ascetic and mystical literature, and also, though 
to a lesser extent, in such other genres as the “Tales of the Prophets”. Some 
of these stories were even included in works on hadith , belles-lettres and 
poetry. Jesus was somehow perceived by Muslims as a prophetic authority 
for asceticism in Islam. This was especially the case since the adherents of 
asceticism in Islam, mainly the mystical orders, could not very easily remodel 
the already recorded life of Muhammad for such a purpose. 

As noted above, Ibn ‘Asakir sought his Jesus in hadith and the ascetic 
(zuhd ) literature rather than in the traditional “Tales of the Prophets” liter¬ 
ature. The ascetic works that he apparently used included Ibn al-Mubarak’s 
(d. 181/797) Kitab al-zuhd wa-l-raqa’iq [The Book of Asceticism and Acts 
of Compassion]; Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s (d. 241/855), Iiitab al-zuhd [The Book 
of Asceticism]; some of Ibn Abl 1-Dunya’s (d. 281/894) ascetical writings, 
and Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql’s (d. 458/1066) Kitab al-zuhd al-kabir [The Great 
Book of Asceticism]. 56 

Drawing on this material, Ibn ‘Asakir portrays Jesus throughout his bi¬ 
ography as an austere ascetic, someone who avoided all the pleasures of this 
world—particularly the company of women, whom Jesus, according to Ibn 
‘Asakir, classified in the same category as demons 57 —and who enjoined his 
followers to flee the temptations of this world and seek the ultimate good 
of the world to come. Ibn ‘Asakir sought to depict Jesus as the model of 
extreme asceticism, not merely as a “normal” ascetic, with the following 


54 See R. David Kaylor, Jesus the Prophet (Louisville: Westminster Press, 1994), 114, 
181, 195. 

55 0f such references in the New Testament, Jesus said to Simon and Andrew: “Come 
after me and I will make you fishers of people” (Matthew 4:19). In another instance, 
Jesus said, describing John the Baptist and himself: “For John came, neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say: c He is possessed.’ The Son of man came, eating and drinking, 
and they say, Took, a glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and sinners.’”: 
(Matthew 11:18-19). 

56 I infer this from the identification of some of the ascetic reports in the biography of 
Jesus in their original sources. Ibn ‘Asakir only names his informants, not their written 
works, and on the basis of this I have tried to locate the report in the work of the authority 
whom Ibn ‘Asakir quotes. 

57 7m>, XLVII, 428; TMDM , 143-44 (nos. 141-42). 
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passage, which portrays Jesus in such a way that there was almost nothing 
left for him to do, for he apparently abstained from everything that pertains 
to this world: 

Jesus son of Mary used to eat barley, walk on foot and did not 
ride donkeys. He did not live in a house, nor did he use lamps for 
light. He neither dressed in cotton, nor touched women, nor used 
perfume. He never mixed his drink with anything, nor cooled 
it. He never greased or washed his hair or his beard. [When he 
slept,] he never had anything between his skin and the ground 
[on which he lay], except his garment. He had no concern for 
lunch or dinner, and coveted nothing of the desires of this world. 

He used to consort with the weak, the chronically sick and the 
poor. Whenever food was offered him on [a platter], he would 
place it on the ground, and he never ate meat. Of food, he ate 
little, saying: “[Even] this is too much for one who has to die and 
answer for his deeds.” 58 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s depiction of Jesus as a rigorous ascetic is supported with quota¬ 
tions from Muslim ascetic lore, and covers almost one-sixth of his biography. 
Ibn ‘Asakir clearly endorsed the idea of Jesus as an ascetic model, placing 
the main emphasis on this aspect of his character. In so doing, Ibn ‘Asakir 
made Jesus say and do things he may never have said or done, but which 
Muslims in Ibn ‘Asakir’s time, and even before, wished him to have said or 
done. 

The emphasis on the ascetic dimension of the earthly career of Jesus 
might also have been triggered by the fact that the Muslims’ defeat at the 
hands of the Crusaders was perceived to be the consequent result of their 
political rivalries and their preoccupation with worldly gains. Through the 
mouth of Jesus, Ibn ‘Asakir expressed his frustration with the Muslims, es¬ 
pecially the political establishment, by admonishing them and condemning 
their preoccupation with this world. Moreover, by focusing on Jesus’ ascetic 
way of life, Ibn ‘Asakir hoped that Jesus’ example could serve as a religious 
exhortation to Muslims, which would motivate them to renounce their pre¬ 
occupation with this world so that they could attend to the holy war against 
the Crusaders. 


58 TMD, XLVII, 417-18; TMDM , 129 (no. 113), 
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Conclusion 

One can best rename the biography of Jesus in TMD as “Jesus according to 
Ibn ‘Asakir”. For Ibn ‘Asakir, the claim that Jesus was a Muslim prophet 
needed support from the Qur’an and hadith lore. It was not a major con¬ 
cern for him to quote only well-authenticated hadiths or reports; rather, 
what mattered most for Ibn ‘Asakir was that the more the hadith or report 
stressed the relationship between Jesus and Muhammad, the better it suited 
his intended purpose. 

Although Islam stresses that all Biblical or ancient Arab prophets were 
Muslims, they were figures of the past and were dealt with as such by Muslim 
scholars, including Ibn ‘Asakir. However, Jesus’ anticipated second coming 
makes him unique among these prophets—he alone would have a future role 
in history. Hence there was a need to dissociate him from his historical 
background, accuse his followers of having become infidels, and accordingly 
reshape him as a Muslim prophet who would side with the Muslims. Ap¬ 
parently, for Ibn '‘'Asakir, the challenge of the Crusades necessitated the re¬ 
shaping of Jesus’ biography with more ascetic themes—themes that are less 
prevalent in the “Tales of the Prophets” literature than in the ascetic (zuhd) 
literature favored by Ibn ‘Asakir. 

The prophecy of Jesus’ triumphant return discussed above, the elements 
of which were redrafted from earlier stories, reflects what was going on in the 
mind of Ibn ‘Asakir when he considered Jesus as a candidate for TMD . First, 
Ibn ‘Asakir wanted to collect as much material about Jesus as he possibly 
could that praised the merits of Damascus—material he did not include in 
the biography per se, but at the beginning of TMD. Second, Ibn ‘Asakir was 
preoccupied with the challenge of the Crusades, and thus he wanted to make 
the distinction between Jesus’ true followers and his historical followers. For 
that purpose Jesus was depicted as a Muslim prophet, who preached Islam 
and whose true followers remained Muslims until the errant followers of Jesus 
persecuted and killed them. 

Third, Ibn ‘Asakir was apparently convinced that the Muslims had be¬ 
come so preoccupied with this world and its pleasures that they failed to 
face the invading Crusaders and protect the land of Islam. Condemning this 
world was a form of reaction on Ibn ‘ Asakir’s part that he articulated through 
the mouth of the future savior Jesus. Since he was so keen to draw his new 
image of Jesus in keeping with his own religious and political preoccupations, 
one infers that it was essential for Ibn ‘Asakir to present Jesus as an ascetic, 
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in some cases an austere one, who always renounced and condemned this 
world, and enjoined his followers to be “passersby”. Therefore, by imitating 
Jesus’ ascetic way of life, Ibn ‘Asakir thought that the Muslims would have 
a greater chance of success in their religious struggle against the invaders. 

Fourth, Ibn ‘Asakir, puzzled by the implication of the Crusaders’ defeat 
of the Muslims, may have considered it a sign of the end of days. Hence he 
used his biography of Jesus to promote him as the expected MahdT, whose 
task it would be to kill the Antichrist, save the people of this world and 
conclude the total triumph of Islam. Although Ibn ‘Asakir knew that the 
MahdT should be a descendant of Muhammad, he wanted to give this mission 
to Jesus—to Christ who would kill the Antichrist, and whose second coming 
would be in Damascus. 

Finally, Ibn ‘Asakir recorded almost all of his material about Jesus, some 
of which it seems he was the first to introduce in Syria, from sources prior 
to his day. Ibn ‘Asaldr wanted his Jesus to be peculiar in certain aspects, 
and for that reason, his use of the early Muslim sources was also peculiar. 
He rearranged this material to fit his intended purpose of relating Jesus to 
the political and religious conflict with the Crusaders. Ibn ‘Asakir did not 
seek Jesus in the traditional “Tales of the Prophets”; rather, he sought him 
in other genres of Muslim lore, mainly in the hadith and in ascetic literature. 
By so doing, he had the final word on the form in which Jesus was to be 
presented. 
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‘Uthman and the Rashidun Caliphs in 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’rTkh madinat 
Dimashq: a Study in Strategies of 
Compilation 

Fred M. Donner 

(University of Chicago) 

Introduction 

The study of the origins of Islam is, from the perspective of the historian, 
fraught with difficulty. 1 The life of the prophet Muhammad, the actions of 
his first successors as rulers of the young community of Believers, the story 
of the new community’s rapid expansion in southwest Asia and north Africa, 
the history of the community itself as it grew, evolved, and became embroiled 
in civil wars, are all historical phenomena for which truly contemporary his¬ 
torical documentation is almost completely lacking. For the first 60 years of 
the Islamic era, we have as documents only some coins and a few scattered 
papyri and inscriptions, and most of these documents, while helpful, hail 
from the latter portion of this 60-year period. 

A limited number of contemporary texts written by people outside the 
early community of Believers make passing reference to the Believers, or more 
rarely offer a brief description of how they came to be; some were penned by 
Christian clerics in Palestine, Armenia, or elsewhere, others by Jews. These 

1 A fuller discussion of the issues treated in the next several paragraphs is found in my 
Narratives of Islamic Origins: the Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing (Princeton: 
Darwin Press, 1998), esp. 1-31. 
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sources warrant the closest attention of scholars, to be sure, but are certainly 
not without drawbacks as evidence for Islamic origins. For one thing, as 
the writings of “outsiders” to the community of Believers, the original texts 
themselves may reflect religious or political agendas, of the nature of which we 
are only dimly aware. Moreover, although they date—or are said to date— 
to the period of Islamic origins themselves, what actually survive are later 
copies that have been transmitted by—and, therefore, perhaps “corrected”, 
redacted, or merely garbled by—later generations of scribes. 2 

The third documentary, or quasi-documentary, source for Islamic origins 
is the text of the Qur’an itself. Although it seems likely that the Qur’an 
text is, in fact, a text of great antiquity that hails from the earliest days of 
the community of Believers, it must be frankly stated that, for the historian, 
the Qur’an is hardly an “open book”. The vaguely allusive quality of many 
Qur’anic passages makes it difficult to attach them definitively to any con¬ 
crete historical event. The fact that the text of the Qur’an contains a wide 
variety of unresolved lexical and grammatical difficulties further undermines 
the historian’s confidence in his or her ability to reconstruct sequences of 
past events from the sacred text. 

This meagre supply of documentary evidence for Islamic origins, how¬ 
ever, is matched by a correspondingly luxuriant growth of “literary” accounts 
about Islam’s beginnings produced by Muslims and mainly couched in the 
Arabic language. By “literary” accounts I mean narratives, poems, and 
other bits of information that purport to be contemporary (usually eyewit¬ 
ness) information about the origins period, but which were written down only 
later, and which survive in a wide variety of texts compiled anywhere from 
a century to many centuries after the origins period. This vast supply of re¬ 
ports formed the basis of the traditional Muslim view of Islamic origins, and 
Western historians, until very recently, have accepted the general outlines 
of this picture either wholly uncritically, or with what we might call minor 
cosmetic surgery. However, the fact that these reports were only recorded 
later than the events they describe, and then copied by generations of scribes 
before reaching the manuscripts that actually exist today, raises the spectre 
of unintentional garbling or intentional redaction, which should make his¬ 
torians wary of relying on these sources as though they had documentary 

2 These non-Islamic sources are conveniently assembled in English translation, with 
valuable commentary and analysis, in Robert Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: 
a Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish and Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam 
(Princeton: Darwin Press, 1997). 
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value. As these literary sources have become better known and more closely 
scrutinized, indeed, historians have discovered in some reports evidence of 
contradictions, or even of manipulation or outright invention, apparently in¬ 
troduced with sectarian or dogmatic intent. Some recent authors have even 
argued that these literary sources can tell us nothing about Islamic origins 
at all. This is probably going much too far, but what is clear is that if the 
historian is to utilize the literary sources to understand Islamic origins, he or 
she must first subject the sources themselves to meticulous analysis in order 
to establish, if possible, the degree of veracity of individual reports. 

A massive compilation like Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’rTkh madinat Dimashq , which 
contains virtually countless reports about individuals and events of early 
Islamic history, provides an obvious case in point. 3 A repository of accounts 
it certainly is, but what kind of repository? Surely, we can no longer blithely 
assume it to be a “neutral” repository. Several studies, notably the late 
Marilyn WaldmaiTs book Toward a Theory of Historical Narrative: a Case 
Study in Perso-Islamicate Historiography , 4 have cautioned us against simply 
“mining” compilations such as those of al-Tabari or Ibn Asakir foi useful 
nuggets of historical information, as if they were random (or, even more 
implausibly, representative) samplings of such information. To evaluate such 
accounts effectively, we must understand something of the author’s intentions 
and objectives in compiling such a work, and not just accept the information 
he provides at face value. 

The task of ferreting out a compiler’s political or religious agenda thus 
becomes a matter of first importance, but it is usually a difficult task be¬ 
cause the compilers seldom offer an explicit declaration of their own view¬ 
point. Moreover, a compiler’s agenda is seldom readily apparent, because 
such works, by virtue of the very fact that they are compilations of older 
reports of diverse kinds, almost never speak with one voice. The exis¬ 
tence in a compilation of reports representing contending points of view 
(sometimes, indeed, mutually contradictory ones) obscures the intentions 
and agenda of the compiler himself, and may delude us into thinking that, 


3 I will merely note in passing here that Ibn ‘Asakir’s text is valuable not only because 
of its information on early Islamic history, but also because it contains rich information 
on individuals and events, particularly those of Syria, during tne third—fifth centuries AH, 
for, if the story of Islamic origins is sometimes seen only through a glass darkly, the people 
and events of ‘Abbasid and Tulunid Syria are all too frequently not to be seen at all. See 
Paul M. Cobb’s contribution to this volume, 100-126. 

4 Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1980. 
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in fact he does not have any agenda or that his agenda can safely be ig¬ 
nored. 

In what follows, I will attempt to show that we can gain some sense of 
a compiler’s objectives by paying attention to what I will call the STRATE¬ 
GIES OF COMPILATION he employs in presenting individual accounts—in 
particular strategies of SELECTION, of PLACEMENT, of REPETITION, and of 
MANIPULATION, this last referring to cases in which the compiler alters a re¬ 
ceived text by adding something, deleting something, or otherwise changing 
the wording of the “original” account in some way. 5 As we shall see, Ibn 
‘Asakir appears to employ each of these strategies in varying degrees, and in 
ways that can lead us to a better understanding of his religious and political 
agenda. 

Even with such tools in hand, however, the massive size of TMD poses an 
obvious practical problem; how are we to attack such a vast collection, with 
any confidence of being able to render judgment on it before God renders 
judgment on us? The obvious stratagem is to break its contents down into 
smaller and more manageable units of analysis, despite the fact that doing 
so will, inevitably, provide us with only limited, and perhaps with distorted, 
results. The present article limits itself to consideration of the TMD 's por¬ 
trayal of the first four caliphs (the Rashidun or “rightly guided” caliphs, in 
Sunni historiography): Abu Bakr al-Siddlq (r. 11-13/632-634), ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-644), ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-656), and 
‘All ibn AbT Talib (r. 35-40/656-661). 6 To limit the material even further, 
it focuses mainly on accounts about the third caliph, ‘Uthman, whose bi¬ 
ographical entry occupies all of Volume XXXIX of the Dar al-fikr edition 
(about 540 pages). It seemed likely that the accounts about ‘Uthman would 
provide a good testing-ground for Ibn ‘Asakir and his compilation; for not 
only was ‘Uthman for obvious reasons the most problematic and controver¬ 
sial caliph in the entire Islamic tradition, he was also an Umayyad, and so a 
figure that might be expected to have been of special interest in Syria, and 
hence, to Ibn ‘Asakir. I will rely, however, on occasional comparison with 
the text’s treatment of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘All, as well as a few other 
figures, to help highlight some of my findings on the depiction of ‘Uthman. 

In carrying out my analysis, furthermore, I have tried to answer two 
questions: 


5 The last might also be called a strategy of redaction. 

6 See Appendix E for a listing of Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of the four Rashidun caliphs. 
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1. Did Ibn ‘Asakir place special emphasis on accounts about the Rashidun 
that were directly relevant to Syria? In other words, by comparison 
with other sources of information on these caliphs (such as al-Tabari’s 
Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk [The History of Prophets and Kings], al- 
BaladhurTs Futuh al-buldan [The Book of Conquests] or Ansab al- 
ashraf [The Genealogies of Notables], etc.) does Ibn ‘Asakir seem to 
leave out accounts that are important for a balanced understanding of 
a caliph or his policies, but which have no direct bearing on Syria? 

2. Does Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatment of the Rashidun suggest that he held a 
particular political or sectarian attitude toward each caliph? 


The Strategies of Ibn 4 Asakir 

The answer to the first question—the extent to which Ibn ‘Asakir’s selection 
of accounts about the Rashidun places special emphasis on those that were 
directly relevant to Syria—is decidedly mixed, and leads us directly to a con¬ 
sideration of Ibn ‘Asakir’s STRATEGY OF SELECTION. On the one hand, in 
the biographies of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, TMD unquestionably does include 
more information on the conquest of Syria, for example, than it does on the 
conquest of Iraq or other areas. 7 This Syro-centric quality is particularly 
apparent when one compares the contents of TMD with other compilations, 
such as al-Tabari’s Ta'rikh or al-Baladhurl’s Futuh. It seems clear that, in 
general, Ibn ‘Asakir selected particularly accounts dealing with Syria for in¬ 
clusion in his compilation. On the other hand, TMD does not simply limit 
itself to accounts describing events in Syria, nor even to accounts relating 
to events of direct importance to Syria; in this respect, TMD is quite differ¬ 
ent from some other biographical dictionaries, such as al-Qushayrl’s Ta’rTkh 
al-Raqqa [History of Raqqa] or Bahshal’s Ta’rikh Wasit [History of Wasit], 
which have a very tight geographical focus. Rather, TMD includes, for ex¬ 
ample, many accounts about events in Medina, at least in the biographies 
of the Rashidun caliphs, who spent most of their time in Medina. In this it 
resembles some other very large compilations, such as the Bughyat al-talab fi 
ta’rikh Halab [Everything Desirable about the History of Aleppo] of Kamal 

7 This can most readily be seen by comparing the footnotes of Chapters 3 (on the 

conquest of Syria) and 4 (on the conquest of Iraq) in my The Early Islamic Conquests 

(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981); TMD is cited frequently in the former, but 

shows up only occasionally in the latter. 
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al-Dln Ibn al-‘Adfm, in the larger biographies of which we also find reports 
of biographees’ activities outside Syria. 8 

This curious quality of TMZ?—that it emphasizes Syria without focusing 
exclusively on it—suggests that Ibn ‘Asakir was simultaneously pursuing two 
objectives in selecting accounts for inclusion in his biographical entries, espe¬ 
cially when dealing with figures of major importance, such as the Rashidun 
caliphs. One was to report as fully as possible events in Syria itself; the 
other was to present major figures fully enough so that his readers could 
obtain from his compilation a comprehensive overview of them as historical 
actors. In particular, he seems to want to give enough material to enable 
readers to make what we might call moral evaluations of each major figure. 
In pursuit of this second objective, Ibn ‘Asakir included many accounts that 
have no direct bearing on Syria, but that do fill in the general picture of 
each figure as caliph , as reflected both in his actions and decisions while in 
office, and in his personal temperament and moral virtue, whether in office 
or beforehand. 9 

A quick glance at the entry on another important figure from early Islamic 
history—in this case not a caliph, but the general Khalid ibn al-Walld 10 * — 
confirms that Ibn ‘Asakir selected accounts with the double agenda of em¬ 
phasizing events in Syria and of offering accounts that provide insight on 
the temperament and morality of the subject. Khalid’s campaigns in Iraq 
are hardly mentioned in his biography, but many accounts deal with (or at 
least situate him) in Syria. These include reports about the raid on Mu’ta, 
the conquest of Damascus, the conquest of Qinnasrln, and especially about 
the caliph ‘Umar’s dismissal of Khalid as commander in Syria. 11 In this 
case, however, another striking feature of Ibn ‘Asakir’s selection emerges. 
Although he does provide a few accounts that can be termed straightforward 
descriptions of events, 12 a far greater number of the reports he includes seem 
to be using some known historical context simply as a plausible setting for 
anecdotes whose main purpose is to convey an impression of Khalid’s per- 


8 Ibn al-‘AdTm, Bughyat al-talab ft ta’rikh Halab , 11 vols., ed. Suhayl Zakkar (Damascus; 
Dar al-ba‘th, 1409/1988). 

9 This material belongs to what I have elsewhere (following A. Noth) called the histo¬ 
riographical theme of sirat al-khulafd\ or personal characterization. See my Narratives of 
Islamic Origins , 190-95. 

10 His tarjama is found in TMD , XVI, 216-82. 

11 On Mu’ta, ibid., XVI, 248-49; for the others, ibid., XVI, 261-65. 

12 E.g. the short report of Ibn LahVa, ibid., XVI, 260-61. 
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sonal or moral qualities. 13 For example, a report of Qays ibn Abl Khalid 
depicts Khalid relating how at Mu’ta he came to have a certain sword; 14 
another describes his miraculous changing of his soldiers 1 wine into vinegar 
by simply saying: “May God make it vinegar!” 15 In any case, the prevalence 
of such “moralizing” accounts suggests that Ibn ‘Asakir’s highest priority 
may have been collecting accounts that revealed the personal characteristics 
of his biographees, including the attitude of the Prophet towards them, 16 
and that relating information about events in Syria itself was of secondary 
importance. 17 

We shall have reason to comment further on Ibn ‘Asakir’s strategy of 
selection in what follows, 18 but it is already clear that it plays an important 
role in shaping the general outlines and point of view of his compilation as 
a whole. It is also clear, however, that his strategy of selection can only 
be discerned by comparison of his compilation with others—he never states 
explicitly what his criteria of selection are. Broadly speaking, moreover, this 
is true of most such compilations. On rare occasions, a compiler will drop 
a casual comment that makes clear that a conscious strategy of selection 
was being pursued, as when al-Tabari informs us (in a passage buried in 
the middle of his Ta’rikh) that “we have mentioned many of the reasons 
that [‘Uthman’s] murderers cited as an excuse for killing him, and we have 
avoided mentioning many others that should not be included here.” 19 (Note 
that even here, al-Tabari does not state explicitly what his criteria for in- 

13 Elsewhere I have termed this procedure HISTORICIZATION. See Narratives of Islamic 
Origins, 209-14. 

14 TMD, XVI, 248-49; perhaps related to his famous epithet “the sword of God” ( sayf 
Allah), supposedly given him by the Prophet: see ibid., XVI, 243. 

15 Ibid., XVI, 252-53. 

16 In Khalid’s case, Prophetic testimonials occur in the first half of his biography. 

17 On this tendency, see also James E. Lindsay, “Caliphal and Moral Exemplar?: ‘AH 
ibn ‘Asakir’s Portrait of Yazld b, Mu‘awiya,” Der Islam 74 (1997), 250-78, 

18 See below, 60-61. 

19 Al-Tabari, Ta’rlkh al-rusul xoa-l-muluk, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1879-1901), I, 
2980; trails. R.S. Humphreys, The History of al-Tabari, XV: The Crisis of the Early 
Caliphate: the Reign of ‘Uthman (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1990), 
181. Another example occurs at the beginning of Ibn Hisham’s recension of Ibn Ishaq’s 
Sira, where Ibn Hisham informs us that he will relate what Ibn Ishaq had written about 
the Prophet, except “.. . things which it is disgraceful to discuss; matters which would 
distress certain people. ...” etc. See Ibn Hisham, Slrat rasul Allah, ed. F. Wiistenfeld 
(Gottingen: Dieterich, 1858-60), 3-4; trans. Alfred Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1955), 691. 
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elusion were; he merely states that some things “should not be included 
here”.) 

More interesting by far is the evidence bearing on the second question: 
Does Ibn ‘Asakir’s handling of accounts suggest that he held a particular 
political or sectarian attitude toward the Rashidun caliphs? The answer 
appears to be a resounding “yes”, but in order to appreciate this fully, we 
must first describe the format that Ibn ‘Asakir follows in compiling his bi¬ 
ographical entries, particularly lengthy ones such as those of the Rashidun 
caliphs. Each biography contains: 1) the subject’s full name (going back to 
his clan within Quraysh); 2) a few sentences stating in brief how and when 
he had contact with Syria; 3) lists of those from whom he related hadiths 
and those who related hadiths from him; 4) a few selected hadiths he re¬ 
lated; 5) detailed information about the subject’s contacts with Syria before 
Islam, if any; 6) detailed information about the subject’s genealogy, includ¬ 
ing (sometimes) marriage ties, and sometimes giving capsule summaries—on 
the order of one sentence—mentioning the perceived highlights of his life; 7) 
personal traits, both physical and temperamental; 8) sayings of the Prophet 
about him; and 9) detailed accounts about his life and the events in which 
he was involved, usually more or less in chronological order, including many 
anecdotes that seem to have as their main purpose displaying the subject’s 
personal qualities. 20 

When we look through the accounts about ‘Uthman in particular, we 
discern some striking patterns that are highlighted by comparison with the 
TMD's biographies of other Rashidun, or by comparison with sources other 
than TMD. These patterns make it clear that while Ibn ‘Asakir wishes to por¬ 
tray all the Rashidun in a fairly positive light, he seems especially concerned 
to provide a selection of material that portrays ‘Uthman in a positive way. 
Perhaps the most obvious evidence of this is to be found in the few hadiths of 
the Prophet that each of the Rashidun is reported to have conveyed; keep in 
mind that these sample hadiths are generally the first information in khabar 
format contained in each biography, following the tabulation of ancestors, 
teachers, and students, and so strike the reader with special force. Abu Bakr 
relates something he said to the Prophet while hiding from the Meccan posse 

20 In the entry for 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, for example, the Prophet asks those around 
him what he should do with the captives from the battle of Badr; Abu Bakr says that he 
should treat them leniently because they are his kinsmen, but ‘Umar—in keeping with the 
tradition’s portrayal of him as a strict disciplinarian—argues that they had expelled him 
from Mecca and fought him, so he should behead them (TMD, XLIV, 56). 
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during the hijra , and the Apostle’s reply. 21 ‘Umar is said to have related a 
hadith in which the Prophet curses the Jews of Arabia. Ah s biograp ly , 
offers two hadlths conveyed by ‘All, one listing a number of oaths declared 
by the Prophet (e.g. “May God curse whoever curses his parents ), and t e 
other providing details of ritual purity. 23 The first, however, is preceded by 
a passage in which ‘All, when asked, angrily denies that he had receive 
from the Prophet any secret or special knowledge, that was not known o 
others in the community—a statement that certainly has potent politica 
and theological implications and that can only be described as unabashedly 
anti-Shl‘T. 24 As for ‘Uthman’s biography, the first substantive account m i 
is the following hadith , which ‘Uthman reportedly heard from the Prophet: 
“Whoever dies while he is bearing witness that there is no god but God shall 
enter Paradise... .” 25 This hadith , too, has significant implications, above all 
for ‘Uthman himself, and it would be naive to assume that its appearance 
here is the result of mere happenstance. Given the fact that ‘Uthman was 
routinely reported to have been killed while reading the Qur’an, the effect 
of this particular hadith is to plant in the reader’s mind at the outset the 
idea that ‘Uthman must have entered Paradise, which effectively casts doubt 
on the claims by his opponents that he had sinned so grievously that his 
blood was licit. We can observe Ibn ‘Asakir here employing a STRATEGY 
OF PLACEMENT to highlight the significance of these accounts; that is, by 
putting these hadiths in an especially prominent position, they may serve 
almost as a motto for the whole biography to follow. 

Another striking pattern emerges in the section of each biography ea - 
ing with the subject’s genealogy and “capsule summaries” of their lives. In 
‘Uthman’s case, the fact that he married two of the Prophet’s daughters 
Ruqayya, and later Umm Ku It hum—comes up a number of times; m other 
accounts the Prophet says that he would marry them to him again, and it 
he had a third available daughter he would marry her to ‘Uthman also; or 


21 Ibid., XXX, 4. 

22 Ibid., XLIV, 4. 

2i Ibid. XLII 4-5. It is worth remembering here, however, that the TMD s lengthy entry 
on ‘All contains many hagiographical traditions about ‘All that can only be described as 

very pro-ShT‘1. 

25 /W., XXXIX, 4. 

26 Ibid., XXXIX, 5, 8, 35. 

27 E.g. ibid., XXXIX, 43-44. 
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that if he had had 40 daughters, he would have married them one by one to 
‘Uthman until none was left; 28 or that his marriage to ‘Uthman’s daughters 
was ordered by Revelation. 29 At first encounter, this information seems to 
be merely the recitation of well-known fact and, as such, unremarkable; but 
comparison with the biography of ‘All suggests otherwise. In the ten pages 
dealing with ‘All’s genealogy, the Prophet’s daughter Fatima is mentioned 
only three times, and even in those instances ‘All’s marriage to her is not the 
main point of the account; 30 one other account notes that he was son-in-law 
( khatan ) of the Apostle, but does not mention Fatima by name. 31 Since 
Ibn ‘Asakir relates other “basic facts” about ‘All’s life repeatedly in this 
section—including ‘All’s status as the first male convert to Islam, his partic¬ 
ipation in the Prophet’s major campaigns, his murder by Ibn Muljam, and 
even, repeatedly, his mother’s name and genealogy and social connections—it 
appears that Ibn ‘Asakir may have been trying to downplay ‘All’s connec¬ 
tion with the Prophet via Fatima. By comparison, Ibn ‘Asakir’s desire to 
emphasize ‘Uthman’s marriage ties to the Prophet becomes apparent. 

If, after reading these first sections of ‘Uthman’s biography in TMD , we 
still have any doubts about Ibn ‘Asakir’s intent to offer us an overwhelmingly 
positive picture of ‘Uthman, the accounts in which the Prophet himself says 
favorable things about ‘Uthman lay these doubts to rest. First of all, various 
kinds of Prophetic endorsements of ‘Uthman form a large chunk of the text— 
amounting to about 200 pages in the Dar al-fikr edition. (Remember that 
the whole biography of ‘Uthman in this edition of TMD is 540 pages long.) 
These accounts are of many kinds. In some, the Prophet tells ‘Uthman 
that he would hold the caliphate someday after his own (i.e. Muhammad’s) 
death, but that a group of hypocrites ( mundfiqun) would seek to deprive 
him of it. 32 Others involve favorable comparisons with, or associations with, 
other “good” figures. A striking example is the following report: 33 

28 Ibid., XXXIX, 42. 

29 Ibid., XXXIX, 41-44. 

30 Ibid., XLII, 16; XLII, 17, 18 (both accounts offering explanations of ‘All’s epithet, 
“Abu Turab”). 

31 Ibid., XLII, 16. 

32 E.g. ibid ., XXXIX, 290. 

33 Ibid., XXXIX, 133-34; other versions are found 134-48. In TMD , XXXIX, 149-51, 
occur versions in which the Prophet, in a different setting, announces to the three men 
that they would attain Paradise. The isndd for the report cited here is: a) Abu 1-Qasim 
al-Shaybanl <— Abu ‘All al-Tamiml 4— Ahmad ibn Ja‘far <— ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad my 
father <— Yazld ibn Harun , and b) Abu 1-Fadl al-FudayIT 4— Abu 1-Qasim al-KhalllT 
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Nafi‘ ibn ‘Abd al-Harith said: I went out with the Apostle of 
God. He entered a walled garden and said to me: “Close the door 
behind me.” Then he went in and sat on the bench around a well, 
dangling his two legs into the well. Someone knocked on the door, 
so I asked: “Who is it?” The reply came: “Abu Bakr.” So I said: 

“0 Apostle of God, it’s Abu Bakr,” whereupon he said: “Let 
him come in, and give him tidings of Paradise.” Consequently I 
let him in and told him [he would go to] Paradise; he entered and 
sat with the Apostle of God on the bench, dangling his two legs in 
the well. Then [again] someone knocked on the door, so I asked: 

“Who is it?” The reply came: “‘Umar.” So I said: “0 Apostle of 
God, it’s ‘Umar,” whereupon he said: “Let him come in, and give 
him tidings of Paradise.” Consequently I let him in and told him 
[he would go to] Paradise; he entered and sat with the Apostle 
of God on the bench, dangling his two legs in the well. Then [for 
a third time] someone knocked on the door, so I asked: “Who is 
it?” The reply came: ‘‘‘Uthman.” So I said: “0 Apostle of God, 
it’s ‘Uthman,” whereupon he said: “Let him come in, and give 
him tidings of Paradise, but misfortune with it.” 34 Consequently 
I let him in and told him [he would go to] Paradise; he entered 
and sat with the Apostle of God on the bench, dangling his two 
legs in the well.” 

Particularly noteworthy in this report are the arrival of the three visitors in 
the order in which they would eventually rule, the Prophet’s prediction that 
‘Uthman, no less than Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, would go to Paradise and, of 
course, the omission of ‘All from the series. 

Testimonials on ‘Uthman’s behalf are not limited to those offered by 
the Prophet; ‘Uthman’s successor, ‘All ibn AbT Talib, is also reported to 
have defended ‘Uthman’s reputation. So we find accounts in which ‘All 
(paraphrasing the Qur’an) declares that ‘Uthman was one who “believed 
and did good works”, 35 and elsewhere he declares that ‘Uthman “was one of 

<r- Abu 1-Qasim al-I<huza‘T <— al-Haytham ibn Kulayb <— ‘Isa ibn Ahmad al-'Asqalanl <— 
Yazld, both from: Muhammad ibn ‘Amr Abu Salama. 

34 Some variant accounts in ibid., XXXIX, 134-35, have at this point: “...give him 
tidings of Paradise, but he will meet with misfortune,” or “. . .give him tidings of Paradise, 
after severe misfortune.” 

35 Ibid., XXXIX, 465. Cf. Surat al-Ma’ida (5), v. 95. 
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the best and choicest among us”. 36 Elsewhere, ‘All states that if ‘Uthman 
had sent him to Sirar, he would have heeded and obeyed, 37 thereby making 
clear his devotion to ‘Uthman. Another report goes as follows: 38 

A man came to [‘All] and said: “I really hate ‘Uthman!” But [‘All] 
said: “Easy! For they—meaning the Companions of the Prophet 
and the unbelievers—are the very ones about whom God revealed 
[the verses]: ‘Those who bear the Throne, and those round about 
it proclaim the praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
they ask forgiveness for those who believe... ’ [referring to] the 
Companions of the Prophet, ‘so forgive them, they repented from 
disbelief [shirk] and followed the Apostle.’ [And the Qur’an goes 
on] to ‘It shall be proclaimed to the unbelievers: [“Surely God’s 
hatred is greater than your hatred one of another. . ..”],’ so be 
careful not to be among [the unbelievers], by hating him.” 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that accounts of this kind, by emphasizing 
not only ‘Uthman’s favor with God but also his admission to Paradise, help 
undermine the ShT‘T claim that the caliphate of ‘Uthman, like that of Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, was a usurpation of ‘All’s rightful claim to rule. But these 
accounts, while anti-ShT‘T, are not narrowly pro-Umayyad; 39 rather, they 
advance the idea, favored by later Sunni doctrine, that all Companions of 
the Prophet were moral exemplars. ‘All recognizes ‘Uthman’s virtue and 
legitimacy, but by doing so he also affirms what Sunnis would see as his own 
virtue and lack of exclusive claims to political authority; it thus becomes 
unthinkable that the strife of the First Civil War could have been the result of 

36 la-qad kdna min khciyrina wci-aslina; TMD , XXXIX, 468-69. 

37 Ibid., XXXIX, 361. Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-buldan (Beirut: D5r sadir, 1399/1979), s.v. 
“Sirar”, lists several localities near Medina with this name, which basically means a high 
place devoid of water. The implication of the passage is that the chore would be in some 
way arduous or unpleasant, 

38 TMD, XXXIX, 468 middle. The isnad is: Abu 1-Qasim al-Samarqandl Abu 1- 
Husayn ibn al-Naqqur Abu Tahir al-Mukhallis <- Abu Bakr ibn Sayf f- al-Sari [ibn 
Yahya] Shu‘ayb ibn Ibrahim Sayf <— ‘Umar <— ‘Atlya <— Abu Ayyub <— ‘All. The 
Qur’anic verses quoted are Surat Ghafir (40), vs. 7 and 10 respectively; the translation of 
the verses is that of A.J, Arberry, The Koran Interpreted (New York: Macmillan, 1976), 
II, 175-76. 

39 Although, as pointed out to me by Lawrence Conrad, the account cited in the preced¬ 
ing note may be construed as exclusively pro-Umayyad if we understand aslind to mean 
“the best of us in descent”. 
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his own ambition or of an exclusive claim. This point of view is reinforced by 
other accounts in which ‘All pointedly refuses to join the mutineers besieging 
‘Uthman, as in the following: 40 

When the Egyptians came to Medina, a delegation of them came 
to ‘All, saying: “Rise [in rebellion] with us.” He replied: “By 
God, I shall not arise with you,” whereupon they asked: “Then 
why did you write to us?” [‘All] replied: “By God, I never wrote 
you anything!” At this they looked at one another and said: “Do 
you [want to] be angry with this one, or fight the other?” 41 [Then] 

‘All went out and encamped outside the city. 

Here ‘All is exculpated from any role in the mutiny; he denies that he had 
written to them (to incite them) and retires from the city before the mutineers 
do their deed. It is noteworthy that ‘All’s denial that he had written to the 
mutineers seems to be lifted from a longer, anti-‘Uthman account; 42 in the 
present report, however, the effect is definitely to present both ‘Uthman and 
his fellow Companion of the Prophet, ‘All, as innocent of serious wrongdoing 
in the mutiny. 

The painful divisions of the First Civil War were, then, by implication the 
result of machinations by figures other than ‘Uthman, unsavory characters 
with dubious motivations. Some accounts name the ringleaders of the Egyp¬ 
tian and Iraqi dissidents by name, or attach the blame to that stock figure 
of disrepute in Sunni circles, ‘Abd Allah ibn Saba’. 43 Many, however, simply 
describe the mutineers in general terms: mundfiqun (“hypocrites”), a good 
Qur’anic pejorative, is sometimes used; 44 in another account, the mob that 
joins the delegation of dissidents in Medina in besieging ‘Uthman’s house is 
called the “dregs of the people”. 45 Again, the point seems to be to insulate 
the “real” (or at least the prominent) Companions of the Prophet from any 

40 TMD ~ XXXIX, 360-61. 

41 The Arabic is vexing: a-li-hddha taghdabuna am li-hddhd tuqdtiluna? I have chosen 
to render the two demonstrative pronouns as referring to ‘All and ‘Uthman, respectively, 
but they might both be taken to refer to ‘All, in which case we should translate: “Should 
you be angry with this one, or fight him?” 

42 Versions of this longer account are cited below in nn. 51-52. 

43 TMD, XXXIX, 300-301. On ‘Abd Allah ibn Saba’, see M.G.S. Hodgson, art. “Abd 
Allah ibn Saba’” in El 2 , I, 51a-b. 

44 TMD , XXXIX, 290. 

45 Huthdla min al-nds: ibid., XXXIX, 360. 
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responsibility for the violence and bloodshed of the civil war. As this account 
goes on to note: “the Companions of the Prophet who forsook ‘Uthman hated 
fitna [temptation, strife], and had no idea that the matter would end in his 
murder; they [later] came to regret what they had done in this case. . ..” In 
other words, the Companions made the innocent mistake of underestimat¬ 
ing the villainy of the real culprits, but were not themselves accountable for 
‘Uthman’s murder and the unrest it unleashed in the community. 

Numerous other accounts hint at the base worldly motivations of the 
mutineers. An especially interesting one relates how an orphan who was 
raised as a foster son by ‘Uthman joined the dissidents in Egypt. ‘Uthman 
was the guardian of all the orphans of his clan, whom he sustained from 
his own wealth. When ‘Uthman became caliph, the account tells us, this 
foster son approached ‘Uthman and asked to be granted a governorship; 
‘Uthman refused, telling him bluntly that he was not qualified, but gave him 
money and helped him get started in business in what we might call the 
private sector in Egypt. Despite ‘Uthman’s generosity, however, the foster 
son harbored a grudge against the caliph, and for this reason joined the 
insurrection against him. 46 This account not only portrays at least one of 
the insurgents as motivated by a purely selfish, excessive, and unjustified 
concern for vengeance, it also neatly undercuts the charge of nepotism that 
was sometimes leveled against ‘Uthman, since the foster son who was denied 
a governorship could certainly be seen as one of ‘Uthman’s household. 

As for the charge of nepotism itself, it seems seldom to occur in TMD. 
When it does occur, it comes toward the end of a long report, in a context in 
which ‘Uthman is answering the charge, along with others. 47 This may offer 
a further hint of Ibn ‘Asakir’s strategy of selection, and the religio-political 
point of view underlying it. 

At this point we can turn to another salient feature of the TMD , its 
STRATEGY OF REPETITION. In ‘Uthman’s biography, for example, we find 
that many of the “Prophetic testimonials” on behalf of ‘Uthman are repeated 
several, sometimes many, times in variants that may differ only slightly from 
one another, or that may be identical except for the isnad . This pattern 
is also found in other sections, for example, in the statements by ‘All on 
‘Uthman’s behalf, or in the section of the text in which ‘Uthman himself, 


4e Ibid. } XXXIX, 303. 

47 Ibid., XXXIX, 307-14, at top 314. Its isnad: Sayf 4- Badr ibn al-Khalll 4- ‘Uthman 
ibn Qutba al-AsadT a man of Banu Asad. 
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or someone else, confronts the mutineers with the prescient warning that if 
they killed the caliph, they would never pray together again, nor wage jihad 
together against an enemy, etc. 48 We are entitled to ask, I think, whether 
this duplication of virtually identical accounts merely reflects what was avail¬ 
able; that is, that it is the innocent product of a desire on Ibn ‘Asakir’s part 
to be thorough and all-inclusive, or whether it is the product of intentional 
“padding” on his part designed to make the bulk of clearly positive accounts 
outweigh everything else; for such repetition is particularly noticeable in sec¬ 
tions that contain relatively short accounts that are overwhelmingly positive 
in their portrayal of ‘Uthman. It may be that the repetition of a given ac¬ 
count with varying isnads is simply the traditionists’ way of demonstrating 
that an account is mutawatir (conveyed by many varied chains of strong 
transmitters), and so reliable beyond all doubt. 49 The more I read of the 
TMD ’s biographies of ‘Uthman and the other Rashidun, however, the more 
I am inclined to believe that Ibn ‘Asakir was utilizing such a strategy of 
repetition to help steer his readers to the point of view he desired; for he 
pointedly does not reiterate the numerous variants of reports, found in some 
other collections, that cast doubt on ‘Uthman’s motives or portray his actions 
in an unfavorable light. 50 

Ibn ‘Asakir does not completely suppress, or fail to report, negative ac¬ 
counts about ‘Uthman. One finds, for example, a rather lengthy report in 
which ‘Uthman is clearly depicted as trying to double-cross the delegation 
of Egyptians who had come to complain to him by sending them back with 
promises to mend his ways, while secretly sending a messenger to his gov¬ 
ernor to execute the delegation upon its return. 51 This account is a shorter 
and somewhat milder version of a longer report found in the history of al- 
Tabari, 5 ' 2 but is still quite damaging to ‘Uthman’s image. It is somewhat 
surprising to find it there at all, given the otherwise overwhelmingly positive 
nature of reports on ‘Uthman that are found in TMD. What strikes me most 
about this account, however, is the fact that it is buried in the middle of 


48 The last-mentioned are encountered in ibid.) XXXIX, 345-56. 

49 This possibility was suggested by Lawrence Conrad (personal communication). 

50 For example, cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh , I, 2983-84 (Ibn Ishaq), 2984 (Ibn al-Kalbl), 2986- 
98 (Ibn Ishaq), 2995-98 (al-Waqidl). 

51 TMD, XXXIX, 323-24; it is also found in Khalifa ibn Khayyat al~ c UsfurI, Ta’rikh , ed. 
Suliayl Zakkar (Damascus: Wizarat al-thiqafa wa-l-siyaha wa-l-irshad al-qawmi, 1967), I, 
181-82, who was Ibn ‘Asakir’s source for it. 

52 A1-Tabarl, Ta’rikh, I, 2963-65. 
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‘Uthman’s 540-page biographical entry, the fact that it does not occur in 
numerous variants but rather seems to come up only once, and the fact that 
it is surrounded by other accounts that are very different in character—that 

is, that are favorable towards ‘Uthman—so that it gives the impression of 
being irregular, an aberration, and hence less trustworthy. This negative ac¬ 
count about ‘Uthman is included, in other words, but under conditions that 
do much to neutralize its negative character; indeed, the conditions are such 
that many a reader, plowing sleepily through so many pages of pro-‘Uthman 
hagiography, might be forgiven for having missed the negative account en¬ 
tirely. 

We are not quite done with this interesting account, however. As noted 
above, Ibn ‘Asakir has included it in his TMD —perhaps it, or accounts like 

it, were too widely disseminated in his day for him to be able to leave it 
out?—but he has included a shortened version which omits some of the most 
damaging aspects of the longer version found in, for example, al-Tabari. Even 
when conveying a report possibly distasteful to him, however, Ibn ‘Asakir 
must receive high marks for the accuracy with which he transmits reports 
(as noted by at least two other contributors to this volume), for comparison of 
this account with the version in Khalifa’s Ta’rikh reveals them to be exactly 
identical—that is, Ibn ‘Asakir appears to have resisted the temptation to 
implement a STRATEGY OF MANIPULATION —i.e. redaction of an account he 
found awkward for religious or political reasons, to make it less objectionable. 
Indeed, by Ibn ‘Asakir’s day, open meddling with the received text of a report 
about the era of the Rashidun was probably unnecessary in any case; many 
accounts already circulated in several different tendentious variants, so that 
to convey his point of view Ibn ‘Asakir merely had to select the version 
that seemed most consonant with his opinion, as, in this case, he chose to 
select Khalifa’s shorter, rather than al-TabaiTs longer, version of events. 
The phase of actual manipulation of received reports about the Rashidun, in 
other words, was probably much earlier, in the first-third centuries AH. 

Conclusions 

It is time to draw some conclusions; I should like to offer two sets of conclu¬ 
sions, one relating to the TMD itself, the other having implications beyond 
this particular text. At the beginning of this essay we noted that the selection 
of accounts found in the TMD suggests that it was assembled with two ob¬ 
jectives in mind: first, to relate as much as possible about events and persons 
of Syria, and second, to provide sufficient “background information” about 
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major figures, such as the Rashidun, so that one could reach a comprehensive 
assessment—particularly a moral assessment—of those figures as historical 
actors. Our somewhat more detailed examination reveals that the second 
objective—offering a convincing moral picture of the Rashidun (and of other 
figures)—loomed much larger even than the goal of providing information 
about Syria. It also shows that we must add a third objective: a desire on 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s part to paint a picture of the Rashidun and of the events in 
which they were involved that conformed to the dogma prevalent in Sunni 
circles in his day, according to which all Companions of the Prophet—and 
certainly all Companions who played a major role in the central events of 
early Islamic history—were paragons of moral probity, insight, and dedica¬ 
tion to the community. 53 This tendency shows up especially in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
apparent determination to portray ‘Uthman, the most controversial of the 
Rashidun, in an almost overwhelmingly positive light. As we have seen, the 
bulky biographical entry on ‘Uthman appears to contain very few accounts 
that are openly critical of him—far fewer, for example, than the relatively 
smaller set of accounts on ‘Uthman offered by al-Tabari. Is this balance— 
or imbalance—in the TMD simply a reflection of the kind of material that 
was available in Syria when Ibn ‘Asakir made his compilation? Perhaps; but 
we must remember that Ibn ‘Asakir spent most of his twenties and early 
thirties traveling and studying in Iraq, the Hijaz, Khurasan, Transoxiana, 
and Afghanistan. For this reason, it seems more likely that the balance of 
accounts reflects Ibn ‘Asakir’s own desire to project a particular image of 
‘Uthman, implemented through a STRATEGY OF SELECTION according to 
which he included overwhelmingly accounts that would steer readers to his 
point of view. Perhaps this is not very startling; as Nikita Elisseeff tells us, 
Ibn ‘Asakir was from a staunchly Suntil family, and Nur al-Dln found him “a 
valuable ally in... implementing his programme of Sunni react ion”^igainst 
ShTism, both in its Fatimid and its NizaiT (Assassin) variants. 54 I, how¬ 
ever, was startled by how clearly Ibn ‘Asakir’s confessional precommitments 
show through in the text of the TMD , once I began to pay attention to the 
collection with such issues in mind. 


53 An early discussion of this tendency is found in Israel Friedlaender, “Muhammedanis- 
che Geschichtskonstruktionen,” Beitrdge zur Kenntnis des Orients 9 (1911), 17-34. 

54 Nikita Elisseeff, art. “Ibn ‘Asakir” in El 2 , III, 714a. See also James E, Lindsay, 
“‘All ibn ‘Asakir as a Preserver of Qisas al-Anbiya the Case of David b. Jesse,” Studia 
Islamica 82 (1995), 45-82, which discusses his goal of fitting Syria into the Sunni “origins 
story”. 
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The second set of conclusions begins with this text, but takes us beyond 
its confines. This examination of parts of Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD makes it much 
clearer to me how important what I have chosen to call strategies of selec¬ 
tion, of repetition, and of placement are to the construction and content of 
a work such as this one. Much more light could be thrown on Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
STRATEGIES OF SELECTION, of course, by undertaking an analysis of his 
sources, which could make clear which sources Ibn ‘Asakir favored for cer¬ 
tain episodes, or likely sources that he failed to use, or used only in part. 
A detailed source analysis of this kind was beyond the scope of this essay, 
but should be given high priority in future research on the TMD . With re¬ 
gard to Ibn ‘Asakir’s STRATEGIES OF REPETITION, we have seen how the 
duplication of identical or similar accounts of a certain kind can overwhelm 
or neutralize material conveying a different message. With regard to Ibn 
‘Asakir’s STRATEGIES OF PLACEMENT, we have seen him apparently bury¬ 
ing a problematic account in a mass of accounts he doubtless found more 
palatable; we have also seen how, by placing a certain account in an espe¬ 
cially prominent position—for example, as the first substantive account in an 
entry—he can enhance its effect and let it set the tone for the whole biogra¬ 
phy. These strategies appear to be just as important to the character of the 
TMD as the better-known STRATEGIES OF MANIPULATION; that is, the edit¬ 
ing (redaction) of a given passage of text, which we have hardly considered 
here, partly because initial indications are that Ibn ‘Asakir favored the other 
techniques for conveying his point of view. These observations about Ibn 
‘Asakir’s TMD and how we should approach it are, however, probably valid 
also for other major compilations. Coming to grips with these strategies—of 
selection, of repetition, of placement, and of manipulation—must, I think, 
be at the top of our agenda when examining such compilations (especially, 
perhaps, the large and unwieldy ones) whether they be other biographical 
dictionaries, collections of hadiths , books of fatwcis , or annalistic chronicles. 
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Introduction 

Few figures of the early Arabic historiographical tradition have proved more 
vexing to work with than the enigmatic Sayf ibn ‘Umar (d. ca. 180/796). 1 
The seminal role of Sayf’s Kitab al-ridda wa-l-futuh [The Book of the Wars 
of Apostasy and Conquests] in al-TabaiTs (d. 310/932) Ta’rikh [History] 
has provided the impetus for studies on Sayf’s reliability, his sources, and 
comparisons of his accounts with other author/compilers of the early period 
of Islamic history. Although there are no extant, complete recensions of 
Sayf’s work to utilize in establishing his original Kitab al-ridda wa-l-futuh — 
Sayf at first—large portions of the work have been preserved in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
(d. 571/1176) TMD? As one would expect, Ibn ‘Asakir incorporates many of 
Sayf’s accounts on the conquest period into his own section on the conquests 
in his introduction to TMD. Many of these accounts are the same accounts 

1 F.M. Donner, art. “Sayf ibn ( Umar” in El 2 , IX, 102a-103a; al-Dhahabl, Mizan al- 
i'tidal fi naqd al-rijdl, 4 vols., ed. A.M. al-BijawI (Cairo: ‘Isa al-Babi al-Halabl, 1963— 
64), II, 255-56; Ibn Abl Hatim, Kitab al-jarh wa-l-ta'dil, 4 vols. (Hyderabad: Da’irat 
al-ma‘arif al-‘uthmaniya, 1941-53), II, 278; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib , 12 vols. (Hy¬ 
derabad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif al-nizamlya, 1907-1909), IV, 295-96; Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte 
des arabischen Schrifttums , 11 vols. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967-proceeding), I, 311-12. 

2 Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, 80 vols., ed. ‘Umar al- c AmrawT and ‘All Shlrl 
(Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1995-2001). 
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used by al-Tabari. However, in some of the individual biographies we find 
otherwise unknown Sayf accounts as well as versions of accounts that differ 
substantially from those in al-Tabari. 

This paper seeks to answer two basic questions that may help us establish 
“Sayf at first”: 1) Were Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Tabari working from the same 
recension of Sayf? 2) How can we account for the textual variations between 
the Sayf accounts in Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Tabari? It is my contention that 
isnad and biographical evidence, combined with a textual comparison of 
Sayf’s accounts in al-Tabari with those in Ibn ‘Asakir, suggest that al-Tabari 
and Ibn ‘Asakir were, in fact, using the same recension of Sayf. Moreover, 
this evidence also suggests that al-Tabari, not Ibn ‘Asakir, was responsible 
for textual variations found between Sayf’s accounts in al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh 
and Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD. The following sections will set forth, in turn, the 
isnad , biographical, and textual evidence for this conclusion. 

Isnad Evidence 

The identification of Sayf ibn ‘Umar’s elusive sources is a topic that has long 
held the attention of historians of early Islamic history. 3 Equally problematic 
has been the identity of Sayf’s redactors, since al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh was the 
sole source for most of Sayf’s extant accounts. Qasim al-Samarrai’s recent 
publication of a critical edition of two substantial fragments of Sayf’s Kitab 
al-ridda wa-l-futuh and Kitab al-jamal wa-masir ‘A’isha wa-‘Ali [The Book 
of the Battle of the Camel and the Journey of ‘A’isha and ‘All] has provided 
a new opportunity to investigate the problem of Sayf’s redactors. 4 

Based on a marginal note of one Abu Bakr ibn Sayf found in Kitab al- 
jamal , Samarrai suggested an identity for this commentator and further pro¬ 
posed that he is responsible for the version of Sayf that was transmitted 
in both Ibn ‘Asakir and the published fragments. While the central role of 
Abu Bakr ibn Sayf in the transmission of these texts is apparent, Samar- 
rai’s identification of Ibn Sayf and his assumptions about the provenance of 
these manuscripts based on that identification cannot be correct. A fuller 
examination of Sayf’s accounts in Ibn ‘Asakir offers proof for a convincing 

3 For a review of scholarship on Sayf’s sources, see Ella Landau Tasseron, “Sayf ibn 
‘Umar in Medieval and Modern Scholarship,” Der Islam 67 (1990), 1-26, and Fred M. 
Donner, “Sayf ibn ‘Umar,” 102b. 

4 Sayf ibn ‘Umar al-Tamlml, Kitab al-ridda wa-l-futuh um-Kitab al-jamal wa-masir 
1 A’isha wa-’Ali, ed. with introduction by Qasim al-Samarrai (Leiden: Smitskamp Ori¬ 
ental Antiquarium, 1995). 
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identification of this Abu Bakr ibn Sayf and provides a more probable expla¬ 
nation for his involvement in transmitting Sayf’s Kitdb al-ridda wa-l-futuh. 

Table 1 presents the two isnads that precede Sayf accounts in al-Tabari 
and Ibn ‘Asakir. Although al-Tabari also utilized another recension of Sayf, 
that of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sa‘ld al-Zuhrl (d. 260/874), 5 only the Sarl/Shu‘ayb 
chain is found in Ibn ‘Asakir. The “top” of isnad la—Sayf Shu‘ayb 

ibn Ibrahim <— al-Sarl ibn Yahya <- Abu Bakr ibn Sayf Abu Tahir 
al-Mukhallis <— Ibn al-Nuqur <— Abu 1-Qasim ibn al-Samarqandl Ibn 
‘Asakir—is consistently attached to Sayf’s accounts in Ibn ‘Asakir. Isnad 
lb—Sayf Shu‘ayb ibn Ibrahim «— al-Sarl ibn Yahya <— al-Tabari—is the 
familiar chain of transmission found with most Sayf accounts in al-Tabari’s 
Ta’rikh . Thus, Ibn ‘Asakir did not use al-Tabari to access Sayf’s accounts, 
but used instead the version of Sayf transmitted through Abu Bakr ibn Sayf 
and Abu Tahir al-Mukhallis. However, both Ibn ‘Asakir’s and al-Tabari’s 
versions of Sayf share an intermediary in the form of the transmitters Shu 4 ayb 
and Sari, which suggests that the transmissions of both works might be simi¬ 
lar, if not the same. Unfortunately, despite their prominence in the transmis¬ 
sion of Sayf’s work, virtually nothing is known about Shu‘ayb or Sari other 
than their names and the nisbas that have been attached to them (usually 
al-Tamlml, sometimes al-Kuff). We do not know their death dates, nor are 
they attested in isnads other than those of Sayf. 6 

Yet while the chain of transmission of Sayf in Tabari’s Ta ’ rikh is poorly 
documented, we are on much firmer ground with the chain of transmission 
in Ibn ‘Asakir. After Abu Bakr ibn Sayf, the remainder of isnad la—Abu 
Tahir al-Mukhallis Ibn al-Nuqur Abu 1-Qasim ibn al-Samarqandl 
Ibn ‘Asakir-—is well attested and is attached to a number of accounts in 
TMD. Abu Tahir al-Mukhallis (d. 393/1003) is known in the biographical 
literature as a transmitter of both hadith and akhbar , and appears unani¬ 
mously to be considered trustworthy ( thiqa ). 7 * To cite one example among 

5 Jawad ‘All, “Mawarid ta’rlkh al-Tabari,” Majallat al-Majma ‘ al-Hlmi al- ( irdqi 3 
(1954), 51; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-tahdhib , IV, 295-96; Ibn al-JawzT, Al-Muntazam ft 
ta’rikh al-umam wa-l-muluk , 18 vols., ed. Muhammad ‘Ata’ and Mustafa ‘Ata’ (Beirut: 
Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmlya, 1992), XII, 161; Ibn al-Nadlm, Al-Fihrist , ed. R, al-Mazandaranl 
(Tehran: Matba‘at Danishgah, 1971), 107; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 14 
vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1931), X, 323-24. 

6 A1-Dhahabl, Ibn Hajar and Ibn al-Nadlm include short notices for Shu‘ayb. See al- 
Dhahabl, Mizan al-Vtidal , II, 275; Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanT, Lisdn al-mizdn, 6 vols. (Hyder¬ 
abad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif al-nizamlya, 1911-13), III, 176; Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 106. 

7 Abu Tahir Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-‘Abbas al-Baghdadl: al-Dhahabl, 
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many, in Ibn 4 Asakir’s extensive biography of Khalid ibn al-Walld, Abu Tahir 
is noted not only as a transmitter of Sayf’s Kitdb al-ridda , but also of Ibn 
Ishaq’s Sira [Biography of the Prophet] via Yunus ibn Bukayr (d. 199/815), 
al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar’s (d. 256/870) Kitdb nasab Quraysh wa-akhbarihim 
[The Book of Genealogy and Historical Reports of Quraysh], and his uncle 
Mus‘ab ibn 4 Abd Allah’s (d. 236/851) Kitdb nasab Quraysh [The Book of 
the Genealogy of Quraysh]. 8 He also transmitted tafsir (Qur’an commen¬ 
tary) and Prophetic hadith in Ibn ‘Asakir, 9 and he studied with some of the 
most eminent muhaddiths of his time. As for the final two links in the isnad , 
Ibn al-Nuqur (d. 470/1078) 10 is also found frequently in Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnads , 
and Abu 1-Qasim ibn al-Samarqandl (d. 536/1142) 11 was one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
teachers and hence a direct authority. Their identities and relationships to 
each other are all confirmed in the biographical literature, and there is no 
apparent reason to suspect that their identities have been conflated, altered, 
or confused, as sometimes happens in works that are heavily documented 
with isnads. 

To further add to its credibility, this isnad from Sayf to Abu Tahir al- 
Mukhallis appears in two other sources. The first, isnad lc, is from a single 
citation in al-Sahml’s (d. 427/1038) Ta’rikh Jurjan [History of Jurjan]. Al- 
Sahml mentioned in the isnad that he heard this account from Abu Tahir 
al-Mukhallis at Baghdad. 12 The second, isnad Id, is a list of transmitters of 
Sayf’s Kitdb al-ridda found in Ibn Khayr al-Ishblll’s (d. 575/1179) Fahrasa 
[Catalogue]. According to this isnad , Abu Dharr al-HarawI heard Sayf’s 

Siyar a 7am al-nubald* , 25 vols., ed. S, al-Arna’ut et al. (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-risala, 
1981-85), XVI, 478-81; idem , Ta’rikh al-Islam wa-wafaydt al-mashdhir wa-l-aHdm, ed. ‘U. 
Tadmurl (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-‘arabl, 1987-proceeding), XXVII, 292-95; Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab ft akhbar man dhahab , 8 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-QudsT, 1931-32; 
repr. Beirut: Dar ihya J al-turath al-‘arabl, n.d.), Ill, 144; Ibn al-JawzI, Muntazam , XV, 
41; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad, II, 322-23; Sezgin, GAS, I, 214. 

8 TMD, XVI, 216-81. 

9 Ibid., I, 397; It, 30. 

10 Abu 1-Husayn [or alternatively al-Hasan] Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad al- 
Bazzaz: Ibn al-Athlr, Al-Kamil ft l-ta’rikh, 13 vols., ed. C.J. Tornberg (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1863), X, 107-108; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, III, 335-36; Ibn al-JawzI, 
Muntazam , XVI, 193. 

11 Abu 1-Qasim Isma‘Il ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Umar ibn Abl 1-Ash‘ath: TMD , VIII, 357-59; 
Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, XI, 90; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, IV, 112; Ibn al-JawzI, 
Muntazam , XVIII, 20-22. 

12 A1-Sahml, Ta’rikh Jurjan aw kitdb ma‘rifat ( ulamd’ ahl Jurjan, ed. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Yamanl (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-ma‘arif al-‘uthmanlya, 1950), 4. 
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work from Abu Tahir al-Mukhallis himself ( sama‘an ‘alayhi ). 13 Abu Dharr 
traveled and studied extensively in the east, and Abu Tahir al-Mukhallis was 
mentioned as one of his authorities. 14 The identities of the transmitters and 
their relationships to each other in the remainder of the isnad are confirmed 
in the biographical literature. 15 This last reference is especially important 
in that it indicates that Abu Bakr ibn Sayf was a redactor of Sayf’s Kitdb 
al-ridda wa-l-futuh in its entirety (i.e. not just fragments), and that his recen¬ 
sion of Sayf’s Kitdb al-ridda wa-l-futuh was widely circulated in the western 
Islamic world. 

The identity of Abu Bakr ibn Sayf becomes essential, then, to placing 
our isnads on more solid ground. Apparently, none of the editors of TMD 
has ever proposed an identity for this Abu Bakr ibn Sayf in their critical 
apparatus. Sukayna al-Shihabl, an editor of several volumes of Ibn ‘Asakir, 
noted ill her paper on Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources that Abu Bakr ibn Sayf was 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah, but she did not attempt, to identify him further. 16 
In his recent translation of a volume of al-Tabari, G.H.A. Juynboll noted 
a citation of Abu Bakr ibn Sayf in the Leiden manuscript of Ibn Hubaysh’s 
Kitdb al-ghazawat [Book of Conquests], which he was collating with al-Tabari 
to establish a more accurate reading of Sayf. Juynboll suggests that this Ibn 
Sayf might be the son of Sayf ibn ‘Umar himself. 17 

Samarrai rejects the “son of Sayf” theory in his introduction to his edition 
of Kitdb al-ridda/Kitdb al-jamaf and proposes that this Abu Bakr ibn Sayf 

13 Ibn Khayr al-Ishblll, Fahrasat md rawdhu ‘an shuyukhihi min al-dawawin al- 
musannafa ft durub al-Hlm wa-anwd‘ al-ma‘arif , ed. F. Codera and J. Ribera Tarrago 
(Saragossa, 1894-95), 237. 

14 A1-Dhahabl, Siyar a‘ldm al-nubald XIV, 440; Qadl dyad ibn Musa, Tartib al-madarik 
wa-taqrtb al-masdlik li-ma‘rifat a‘ldm madhhab Malik , 8 vols., ed. S. A'rab (Rabat: al- 
Mamlakat al-'arablya, Wizarat al-awqaf wa-l-shu’un al-islamlya, 1982), VIII, 229-31. 

15 See Table 1 , isnad Id. Al-Shaykh al-Salih Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah ibn Sa'Td ibn 
Labaj al-ShantajlT (d. 436/1045): Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-bulddn, 6 vols., ed. F. Wiistenfeld 
(Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus for the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 1924), III, 326— 
27; Abu Muhammad, 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn 'Attab (d. 520/1126): Ibn 
al-'Imad, Shadhardt al-dhahab , IV, 61. 

16 Sukayna al-Shihabl, “Ta’rikh madlnat Dimashq: masdar lam yudras wa-ahammlya- 
tuhu ft ta’rlkh sadr al-Islam,” in M.A. BakhTt, ed., Proceedings of the Second Symposium 
on the History of B Had al-Shdm During the Early Islamic Period up to fO A.H./640 A.D 
(Amman: University of Jordan, 1987), III, 368-69. 

17 A1-Tabarl, The History of al-Tabarl, XIII: The Conquest of Iraq, Southwestern Persia, 
and Egypt , trans. G.H.A, Juynboll (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 
20 . 
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was the son of Abu Bakr ‘ Abd Allah ibn Malik ibn Sayf al-Tujlbl al-Misrl (d. 
307/980), who was, as his nisba al-Misrl indicates, an Egyptian. 18 Samarrai’s 
assumptions rest on the fact that this Egyptian Abu Bakr ibn Sayf was a 
contemporary of al-Tabari and an eminent Qur’an reciter (qarV) in Egypt. 
Accordingly, he assumes an Egyptian provenance for this recension of Sayf. 19 
However, there seems to be no record of this Ibn Sayf’s son “Ahmad” in 
the biographical literature, and it is unclear why Samarrai finds him to be a 
probable identification. 

A closer look at Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnads reveals that Samarrai’s identifica¬ 
tion of Ibn Sayf cannot be correct. In a practice common to works such as 
TMD, the mysterious Ibn Sayf of our isnads is, in fact, listed variously as 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah, 20 Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sa‘Id ibn Sayf, 21 and 
in combinations with his kunya Abu Bakr, or his nisba al-Sijistanl. 22 With 
this additional information, it can be shown that this Abu Bakr ibn Sayf was 
a Shafi‘I muhaddith who was well known in the biographical literature. 

Tabaqat and Biographical Evidence 

Table 2 summarizes the extant “biographical” information for Abu Bakr ibn 
Sayf—variations on his name, death date, and his activities as a muhaddith 
and an adherent of the Shafi‘7 school ( madhhab ) of Islamic law. The earliest 
references to Ibn Sayf are found in al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl’s Ta’rikh Baghdad 
[History of Baghdad]. 23 The notices of Ibn Qani’ (d. 351/962), 24 Ibn Shadhan 

18 Abu Bakr 'Abd Allah ibn Malik ibn 'Abd Allah ibn Yusuf ibn Sayf al-Tujibi al-Misrl: 
aLDhahabi, Ma‘rifat al-qurrd’ al-kibar 'aid l-tabaqdt wa-l-a‘sdr , 2 vols., ed. M.S. 'Abbad 
al-Haqq (Cairo: Dar al-kutub al-hadltha, 1969), I, 188; idem, Siyar a‘ldm al-nubald 
XIV, 440; Ibn al-Jazarl, Ghayat al-nihaya ft tabaqat al-qurrd } } 2 vols., ed. G. Bergstrasser 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1932), I, 445; idem , Al-Nashr ft qird’at al-‘ashr , 2 vols., 
ed. M. Dahman (Damascus: Matba'at al-tawRq, 1935), I, 114; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadhardt 
al-dhahab , II, 251, 

19 Samarrai , s introduction to Sayf ibn 'Umar’s Kitdb al-ridda/Kitdb al-jamal , 1,12. 

20 TMD, II, 142. 

21 Ibtd. y I, 318; II, 111; XXIX, 264. 

22 Ibid. y II, 127. 

23 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta’rikh Baghdad , IV, 225-26. 

24 Abu 1-Husayn 'Abd al-Baql ibn Qani’ ibn Marzuq: al-DhahabT, Tadhkirat al-huffaz, 
4 vols. (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-ma'arif al-'uthmanTya, 1955-56), III, 883-84; al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, XI, 88-89; Sezgin, GAS, I, 188-89, Akram Diya’ al-'Umarl, 
Mawdrid al-Khatib al-Baghdadi ft Ta’rikh Baghdad (Damascus: Dar al-qalam, 1975), 406- 
407. Ibn Qani’ ’s Wafaydt was a frequent source for death dates in al-Khatlb’s TaWikh 
Baghdad. 
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(d. 3 83 / 993), 25 and Ibn al-Jundl (d. 3 96/10 05) 26 contain Ibn Sayf’s lineage, as 
well as two possible death dates (315 or 316/927 or 928). Another very early 
reference to Ibn Sayf is found in the Fihrist [Catalogue] of Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 
385/995). 27 An honorific al-farid [“elderly”, i.e. blessed by advanced years] 
and his association with al-RabT‘ ibn Sulayman (d. 270/883), the famous dis¬ 
ciple of al-Shafi‘1, are noted. There is an unfortunate lacuna in the text where 
Ibn Sayf’s own biography was supposed to be. This evidently contained his 
lineage and a list of works that were attributed to him—a list that is not 
replicated in any of his other biographies. 28 

The first notice of Ibn Sayf in a Shafi‘T biographical work is in the Tadlqa 
of Abu Tayyib al-Tabari (d. 45 0/10 58). 29 Abu Tayyib reports his death date 
to be 318/930, and is the first to link Ibn Sayf with al-ShafiTs famous disciple 
al-Muzanl (d. 2 64 / 8 7 8). 30 Subsequent notices in al-‘AbbadI (d. 458/1066), 31 
al-Subkl (d. 771/1369), 32 and Ibn QadT Shuhba (d. 851/1412) 33 cite this 
hadith and several others, and also link him to another famous Shaft‘I disci¬ 
ple, Yunus ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la (d. 264/877). 34 Unfortunately, nothing in these 
notices in the Shaft‘I biographical literature offers any clue as to why Abu 


25 Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Shadhan: al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad , 
IV, 18-20; al-‘UmarI, Mawdrid al-Khatib al-Baghdddl, 371; Ibn al-JawzT, Muntazam , XVI, 
193. 

26 Abu 1-IIasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Imran: Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt al-dhahab , 
III, 147; al-‘UmarI, Mawdrid al-Khatib al-Baghdadi , 166-67. Although Ibn al-Jundl is 
considered weak in the transmission of hadith, he is cited by al-Khatib frequently for the 
death dates of early ‘Abbasid rijdL 

27 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist , 88, 264. 

28 Ibid., 267. 

29 Abu 1-Tayyib Tahir ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir ibn ‘Umar al-Tabari: E. Chaumont, 
art. “al-Tabari, Abu 1-Tayyib” in El 2 , X, 15b-16a; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt al-dhahab, 
III, 284; Ibn al-JawzI, Muntazam, XVI, 39; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, IX, 
355. 

30 Abu Ibrahim Isma‘11 ibn Yahya al-Muzanl: W. Heffening, art. “al-Muzanl” in El 2 , 
VII, 822a-b. 

31 Al-‘AbbadI, Kitdb tabaqdt al-fuqahd’ al-shdfiTya, ed. G. Vitestam (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1964), 60. 

32 A1-Subkl, Tabaqdt al-shdfiTya al-kubrd, 11 vols., ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al- 
Hilw and Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanajl (Cairo: Hajar li-l-tiba‘a wa-l-nashr, 1992), II, 
184. 

33 Ibn QadI Shuhba, Tabaqdt al-shdfiTya , 4 vols., ed. ‘A. Khan (Hyderabad: Da’irat 
al-ma‘arif al-‘uthmanlya, 1978-80), I, 89. 

34 Abu Musa, Yunus ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la al-Sadafl: al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffaz , II, 
527-28. 
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Bakr ibn Sayf would have been involved in transmitting Sayf, whose reputa¬ 
tion as a rrmhaddith was surely less than sterling. 

There is, however, one clue in the biographical literature that might link 
Ibn Sayf to akhbar rather than hadith. In his biographical entry for Ibn Sayf, 
al-Khatib al-BaghdadT listed three authorities with whom he studied (sami‘a 
( an ): al-Muzanl and Yunus ibn ‘Abd al-A‘la, as well as the famous tradition- 
ist ‘Umar ibn Shabba al-Numayrl (d. 264 / 8 7 7). 35 Although well regarded for 
his transmission of hadith , Ibn Shabba is also known for transmitting akhbar. 
Al-Tabari, for example, cites ‘Umar ibn Shabba’s own works frequently as 
well as his transmission of al-Mada’inl (d. 225/839). Unfortunately, this does 
not provide the “smoking gun” needed to establish Ibn Sayf as a redactor of 
Sayf ibn ‘Umar; in fact, Petersen has suggested that Ibn Shabba’s accounts 
were used by al-Tabari as a counter-narrative to SayUs Kitdb al-ridda. 36 The 
Khatlb himself noted that he could not find any hadith transmitted by Ibn 
Shabba to Ibn Sayf. 37 Perhaps this was because Ibn Shabba was one of Ibn 
Sayf’s authorities for akhbar , rather than hadith. Finally, it is in the Khatlb’s 
biography of Ibn Sayf that he is established as an authority of Abu Tahir 
al-Mukhallis. 

Considered with the isnad materials in Ibn ‘Asakir discussed above, the 
evidence seems compelling to identify the Shafi‘T traditionist Ibn Sayf with 
the Ibn Sayf who was a transmitter of Sayf ibn ‘Umar. Not only was he a 
redactor of Sayf, but the presence of three marginal notes attached to Sayf’s 
accounts indicate that he also offered philological notes for difficult portions 
of Sayf’s text. Two are found in Ibn Hubaysh’s Kitdb al-ghazawat and are 
translations of Persian dialogue. 38 The other in Sayf’s Kitdb al-jamal is an 


35 Abu Zayd 'Umar ibn Shabba ibn 'Abda ibn Ra’ita al-Numayn al-Basn: Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib al-tahdhib, VII, 460; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, I, 208-10; Sezgin, 
GAS, I, 345. 

36 E. Petersen, { All and Mu‘dwiya in Early Arabic Tradition (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 
1964), 150-51. 

37 A1-I<hatlb al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, IV, 226. 

38 The first note (in Sayf’s account of the battle of al-QadisTya) is found in the margin 
of the Madrid Ms. of Ibn Hubaysh: Ghazawdt Ibn Hubaysh, 2 vols. ed. Suhayl Zakkar 
(Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1992), II, 164; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk, ed. M.J. de 
Goeje et ai (Leiden, 1879-1901), I, 2290: qdla Abu Bakr al-sawdb markadan ya‘ni ma 
( arjuluhu. The second note (in Sayf’s account of the conquest of al-Mada’in) is found in 
the margin of the Leiden Ms.: Ghazawdt Ibn Hubaysh, II, 252; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh , I, 2441: 
qdla Abu Bakr ibn Sayf ya ( nl qad jd’a al-Shaytdn. Presumably, the Abu Bakr of the first 
note is also Ibn Sayf, as both citations are Persian philological notes. 
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explanation of a line of poetry from Jarir’s (d. 111/729) Diwan. 39 We cannot 
be sure if there were other marginal notes by Ibn Sayf that were dropped over 
the centuries, but his presence in these notes suggests that Ibn Hubaysh used 
his recension of Kitab al-ridda in addition to al-Tabari’s recounting of Sayf. 
Ibn Hubaysh’s student Ibn Dihya (d. 633/1235) 40 corroborated this in his 
khutba to Kitab al-ghazawat when he mentioned both Sayf’s Kitab al-ridda 
wa-l-futuh and al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh as Ibn Hubaysh’s sources. 41 Presumably 
the Kitab al-ridda/Kitab al-jamal fragments are also Ibn Sayf’s redaction, 
but we do not have a chain of manuscript transmission between Sayf and 
either the earliest known redactor of the fragments or Ibn Hubaysh to assert 
this unequivocally. 42 

Textual Evidence 

Having firmly established the identity of Abu Bakr ibn Sayf and his pivotal 
role in the transmission of Sayf in at least three known versions of Sayf—the 
Kitab al-ridda I Kitab al-jamal fragments, Ibn ‘Asakir, and portions of Ibn 
Hubaysh—it is now more profitable to compare the Saii/Shu‘ayb accounts 
of Ibn ‘Asakir with the Sarl/Shu‘ayb accounts of al-Tabari. The textual 
correspondence between the two Sari/Shu 4 ayb versions indicates that Ibn 
‘Asakir (via Ibn Sayf) and al-Tabari used the same recension of Sayf. 43 

Table 3 compares several of Sayf’s accounts found in al-Tabari with other 
Abu Bakr ibn Sayf recensions of Sayf. In the first example, Hafsa bint ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattab was sent by prominent Companions to determine how much of 
the booty from the battle of al-QadisIya ‘Umar intended to keep for himself. 44 
The isnads in al-Tabari and Ibn ‘Asakir are identical, and there are only 

39 Sayf ibn ‘Umar, Kitab al-ridda/Kitab al-jamal , II, 348: qala Abu Bakr ibn Sayf tahubbu 
baltld ya‘m rihan baridatan , from Jarir ibn ‘Atlya’s (d. 111/729) lament for al-Zubayr ibn 
al-‘Awwam after the Battle of the Camel. 

40 Abu 1-Khattab Umar ibn Hasan ibn ‘All al-Sabtl: al-Dhahabl, Tadhkirat al-huffdz , 
IV, 1420-23. 

41 Ibn Hubaysh, Ghazawdt , I, 9. 

42 According to Samarrai, the oldest reading note is at the bottom of f. 14a, that of 
Sa’d ibn Abl 1-Ghayth, the governor of Yanbu‘ (d. 801/1400). Samarrai noted that Abu 
Ghayth was attested in al-Maqrlz! and Ibn TaghrlbirdT: Samarrai’s introduction to Sayf 
ibn ‘Umar’s Kitab al-ridda/Kitab al-jamal, I, 7-8. 

43 The recent publication of both Ibn Hubaysh’s Kitab al-ghazawat and the Kitab al- 
ridda /Kitab al-jamal fragments provide further means to compare al-Tabari with the Ibn 
‘Asakir/Ibn Sayf recension, and also support the conclusion that Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Tabari 
were working with the same recension. 

44 TMD, XXXIX; 410-11; al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh , I, 2416-17. 
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minor textual variations that might result from a scribal error or an ortho¬ 
graphic transposition. Both accounts appear to be quoted in their entirety. 
In a similar vein is the account of ‘Uthman’s murder and the ransacking of 
his home and the public treasury. This account is also found in the Kitab al- 
ridda /Kitab al-jamal fragments, and as with the Hafsa accounts, the akhbar 
are virtually identical 45 

The next example concerns ‘Umar’s dismissal of Khalid ibn al-Walld while 
he was stationed at Qinnasrln. A series of akhbar describe Khalid’s use of 
a wine and saffron mixture in a bathhouse in Qinnasrln, Khalid and Iyad 
ibn Ghanm’s conquest of the Jazlra and their distribution of booty, Khalid’s 
“trial” before Abu ‘Ubayda, Khalid’s return to Medina to complain to ‘Umar, 
and ‘Umar’s vindication of Khalid. 46 The isnads , the text, and the order of 
the akhbar are identical. Missing is a bit of poetry attributed to Khalid in 
one khabar , and another khabar concerning Abu ‘Ubayda’s reluctance to tell 
Khalid of his dismissal. 47 

Poetry was one of the first things to go in al-Tabari’s use of Sayf. The 
poems of one of Sayf’s favorite Tamlml heroes, al-Qa‘qa‘ ibn ‘Amr, are rou¬ 
tinely suppressed by al-Tabari. Al-Tabari and Ibn Hubaysh have identical 
accounts of the battle of Nihawand, but Ibn Hubaysh includes al-Qa‘qa‘’s 
poems at the end. 48 In the battles of al-Yarmuk and Fihl, Ibn Hubaysh fol¬ 
lows al-Tabari’s version of Sayf and drops al-Qa‘qa‘’s poems, but Ibn ‘Asakir 
retains them. 49 The presence of these poems (or their omission) further con¬ 
firms that Ibn Hubaysh sometimes followed al-Tabari in his use of Sayf, but 
apparently also used Sayf’s Kitab al-ridda. It also suggests that al-Tabari, 
Ibn ‘Asakir, and Ibn Hubaysh were all using the same recension of Sayf—the 
Sarl/Shu‘ayb recension—and that any variations were the work of al-Tabari. 

Identical accounts concerning the Companion Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (d. 
36/656) are found in the Kitab al-ridda/Kitab al-jamal fragments and Ibn 
‘Asakir. Hudhayfa explained to Sa‘ld ibn al-‘As that in his campaigning he 
had heard people complaining about ‘Uthman’s codification of the Qur’an 
and his suppression of local recensions. At the beginning of the khabar it is 


45 TMD, VI, 415-16; Sayf ibn ‘Umar, Kitab al-ridda/Kitab al-jamal , II, 197-98; al- 
Tabarl, Ta’rtkh , II, 3019-22. 

46 TMD, XVI, 264-65; al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh , I, 2525-28. 

47 TMD , XVI, 265-66. 

48 A1-Tabarl, Ta’rtkh , I, 2856; Ibn Hubaysh, Ghazawdt , II, 325-51. 

49 TMD } I, 487-88, 551-52; Ibn Hubaysh, Ghazawdt , I, 219, 302; al-Tabari, Ta’rtkh , I, 
2188, 2105. 
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explained that Hudhayfa and SaTd ibn al-‘As met in Adharbayjan to rein¬ 
force the Muslims, after which they returned to al-Kufa together. The clear 
point of the account is to enumerate one of the complaints against the caliph 
‘Uthman; the locationary information on the circumstance that brought them 
together is secondary. 50 In al-Tabari, the locationary sentence is given verba¬ 
tim, but the complaints about the codification of the Qur’an are suppressed 
entirely. 51 Al-Tabari’s use of this account seems to be to reconcile it with 
his order and chronology of the campaigns: SaTd and Hudhayfa had been 
campaigning together previously in Tabaristan, had separated and rejoined 
in Adharbayjan, and were next found together in al-Kufa, where SaTd had 
been appointed governor. 52 

Previous examples have shown that al-Tabari sometimes abbreviated the 
Sarl/Shu‘ayb text and provided a different context for the account. A final 
case demonstrates that in some instances, al-Tabari took a Sarl/Shu‘ayb 
narrative and interpolated the text itself into another khabar with a different 
isnad , and suppressed personal and place names that he found problematic. 
The Kitdb al-ridda/Kitdb al-jamal fragments, Ibn ‘Asakir, and al-Tabari are 
all identical at the beginning of the account. After ‘Uthman was besieged 
by rebels at Medina, he sent a letter to the garrison towns ( amsar ) relating 
his plight and asking for assistance. Sa‘d ibn Abl 1-Waqqas determined that 
he could not help the caliph and left Medina with his two sons Muhammad 
and ‘Abd Allah. Hassan ibn Thabit followed soon after, heading toward 
Mecca. 53 Al-Tabari drops the account here, and it is completed in the other 
two sources. The letter reached the amsar , and Sayf enumerates a number 
of Syrian Companions and Successors who were supportive of ‘Uthman: the 
Companions Habib ibn Maslama, Yazld ibn Shaj‘a, ‘Ubada ibn al-Samit, Abu 
1-Darda’, Abu Umama, and ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasa, and the Successors Sharlk ibn 
Khubasha, Abu Muslim al-Khawlanl, and ‘ Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanm. The 
identity of the Companions Yazld ibn Shaj‘a and ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasa mystified 
later muhaddiths , and their presence in the biographical literature seems to 
be based on a few obscure references to them. 


50 TMD } VI, 234-35; Sayf ibn ‘Umar, Kitab al-ridda/Kitab al-jamal , II, 48; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh , I, 2596-2634. 

51 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh , I, 2856. 

52 Ibid., I, 2836 (in an account transmitted by al-Mada’inl), 2893 (in an account trans¬ 
mitted by Sayf). 

53 TMD , VI, 381-82; Sayf ibn ‘Umar, Kitdb al-ridda/Kitdb al-jamal , II, 201; al-Tabari, 
Ta’rikh , I, 3250. 
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Al-Tabari resolved the problem by weaving this list of names into an¬ 
other narrative and dropping the mystery Companions. Giving the text of 
some other letter of ‘Uthman, al-Tabari relates that Mu‘awiya dispatched 
Habib ibn Maslama by camel to attend tribal councils and urge support 
for ‘Uthman. Al-Tabari also enumerated supporters from al-Kufa, al-Basra, 
and Egypt. His list for Syria remains the same, minus the mystery Com¬ 
panions Yazld and ‘Amr. Al-Tabari preceeded this account with “Sayf and 
his shaykhs”, perhaps so that he would not invite comparisons with other 
versions of Sayf. 54 

These few examples are corroborated by Samarrai’s thorough collation 
of the Kitdb al-ridda/Kitdb al-jamal fragments with al-Tabari. He has con¬ 
cluded that while there is certainly correspondence between the two versions 
of Sayf, al-Tabari often changed or eliminated isnads and portions of narra¬ 
tives, as well as combined unrelated narratives into a new account. 55 More 
work with Ibn ‘Asakir’s Sayfian accounts should corroborate these findings, 
although Ibn ‘Asakir’s use of Sayf does not provide a basis for understanding 
the ordering of Sayf’s accounts, as the fragments do. 

Conclusion 

Establishing the identity of Abu Bakr ibn Sayf through isnad analysis pro¬ 
vides some important clues as to how Sayf’s works were transmitted. We can 
be certain that his recension of Sayf was widely known and utilized in both 
the eastern and western Islamic worlds. It does not seem possible to link Sari 
and Shu‘ayb to either Abu Bakr ibn Sayf or his contemporary al-Tabari. The 
evidence suggests that Sarl/Shu‘ayb, complete with nisbas linking them to 
Sayf’s tribe of Tamlm, are the cover for an anonymous redactor between Sayf 
himself and al-Tabari and Ibn Sayf. 56 This complete chain of transmission, 
whose unknown transmitters did not run the risk of being exposed in the 
isnad- conscious age of al-Tabari and Ibn Sayf, gave the anonymous redactor 
freedom to compile or even create a version of Sayf that suited his purposes. 
This redactor might also have been responsible for some of Sayf’s sources 
that seem to defy identification. 

54 Al-Tabari, Ta’rikh , I, 2959-60. 

55 Samarrai’s introduction to Sayf ibn ‘Umar’s Kitdb al-ridda/Kitdb al-jamal , I, 14-18. 

56 Scholars have long suspected the existence of an anonymous redactor between Sayf and 
al-Tabari. See Juynboll’s introduction to The History of al-Tabari , XIII: The Conquest of 
Iraq f Southwestern Persia, and Egypt , xiii; Jawad ‘All, “Mawarid ta’rlkh al-Tabari,” III, 
50. 
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A textual comparison of Sayf’s accounts in Ibn ‘Asakir with al-Tabari, 
the Kitab al-ridda/Kitab al-jamal fragments, and other author/compilers 
who rely on Sayf, such as Ibn Hubaysh, indicate that they all used the 
Sarl/Shu'ayb version of Sayf. Al-Tabari and Ibn ‘Asakir’s versions of Sayf 
are virtually identical in many instances. In places where they differ, careful 
collation of al-TabarTs variant accounts with other Sarl/Shu‘ayb accounts 
reveal that these differences were the work of al-Tabari, and those accounts 
will not serve as a useful control in establishing Sayf at first—the earliest, or 
perhaps even the original Kitab al-ridda wa-l-futuh that was first circulated 
in the early Arabic tradition. 
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Table 1. - Sari/Shu'ayb recensions of Sayf 


Isnad la 



Isnad Id 


Ibn Khayr al-Ishblll 
(d. 575/1179) 


Ibn Attab 
(d. 436/1045) 


Ibn al-Shantajll 
(d. 436/1045) 


Abu Dharr al-HarawI 
(d. 434/1043) 








































Table 2 . - Abu Bakr ibn Sayf in the Tabaqat Literature 
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Table 3 . — Comparison of Abu Bakr ibn Sayf recensions of Sayf with al-Tabari 
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Ibn ‘Asakir’s Sources for the 
Late Umayyad Period 

Steven C. Judd 

(Southern Connecticut State University) 


BECAUSE of ITS FOCUS on Damascus and the volume of information it 
contains, Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’rTkh madinat Dimashq has the potential to be an 
extraordinarily important source for the study of Umayyad history. However, 
before scholars of Umayyad history rush to extract material from this poten¬ 
tial treasure trove, it is essential to understand more about the sources Ibn 
‘Asakir utilized in his work and the methods he used to present materials he 
derived from these sources. It is also important to determine how reliably Ibn 
‘Asakir preserved material from his sources. While such an exercise may be 
somewhat tedious at times, only after making such an inquiry can we fairly 
assess the value of Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD as a source for Umayyad history. 

Unfortunately, a complete analysis of the sources Ibn ‘Asakir used is 
unfeasible for a number of reasons. First, the sheer number of biographies 
the TMD contains and the quantity of citations in each biography present 
formidable obstacles to such an effort. Second, as will be illustrated more 
fully below, many of Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources are otherwise lost or unknown to 
us. Hence, it is impossible to verify Ibn ‘Asakir’s citations of these sources 
or to determine with any certainty whether he reproduced them faithfully. 
This article therefore makes no claim to be a definitive study of each and 
every source Ibn ‘Asakir used for the Umayyad period. Instead, this will 
be a rather limited inquiry into the nature and reliability of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
sources. By examining a number of carefully chosen biographies of Umayyad 
figures, this article will analyze the sources Ibn ‘Asakir relied upon most 
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heavily, illustrating how he manipulated these sources to fit the structure of 
his biographies, and determining how reliably he reproduced the information 
his sources provided. 

Parameters of the Study 

The first task in a study such as this is to narrow the field of inquiry to a 
manageable size. We begin by establishing temporal and geographical lim¬ 
its. Each of the individuals discussed below was a significant figure during 
the late Umayyad period and died after the year 100/718. Each was also a 
resident of Damascus or its immediate vicinity. None of the many travelers 
and visitors to Damascus whom Ibn ‘Asakir discussed in his work have been 
included. To limit the study further, a small sample of individuals from this 
period has been selected. This is by no means a random sample, since a 
sample generated by random sampling techniques would include biographies 
of obscure individuals who may not appear in other sources. In order to com¬ 
pare Ibn Asakir’s approach to that of other historians and biographers, it is 
essential that the figures examined be sufficiently prominent to be mentioned 
in a variety of sources. Therefore, this examination focuses on relatively well- 
known figures who appear in a variety of earlier biographical sources. The 
individuals discussed also represent several general categories of people. This 
will allow differences in Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatment of people of varying social 
status to be evaluated. The figures discussed below can be classified under 
the two broad categories of scholars and caliphs. While the division between 
“men of the pen” and “men of the sword” may not have been clearly de¬ 
lineated in the late Umayyad period, the distinction is useful for this study, 
particularly since the biographies examined do reveal significant differences, 
both material and structural, between Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatment of scholars 
and rulers. 

With these criteria in mind, this study will examine Ibn ‘Asakir’s biogra¬ 
phies of eight individuals: four scholars and four caliphs. The first scholar 
included is ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr al-Awza‘7 (d. ca. 157/773), the well- 
known Syrian legal thinker with whom Joseph Schacht associated the ancient 
Syrian legal madhhab [school]. Al-Awza‘1 was an influential legal scholar in 
both the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods, and apparently advised 
both Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs on legal and doctrinal matters. Most of 
the biographical sources include notices on al-Awza‘T, but these notices are 
generally brief and offer few details. The exceptions are Abu Nu‘aym’s Hihjat 
al-awliya ; [Attributes of the Holy Ones], which includes a lengthier biography 
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of approximately fifteen pages, and Ibn Abl Hatim’s Taqdimat [Introduction], 
which contains a 35-page collection of al-Awza‘7 ’s letters. While these re¬ 
ports contain extensive information about al-Awza‘T, Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography 
of al-Awza‘T is over 80 pages in length and is the most complete extant source 
on this important scholar. 1 

The second scholar included is Makhul al-Shaml, another well-known Syr¬ 
ian jurist who died around 113/731. Makhul was a more controversial figure 
than was his student al-Awza‘7. He was one of the leading muhaddiths [trans¬ 
mitters of Prophetic traditions] of his day and taught hadith [Prophetic tradi¬ 
tion] to many prominent scholars, as well as a number of political figures. In 
addition to al-Awza‘7, his students included al-Zuhrl (d. ca. 124/742) and the 
future caliph Yazld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 105/724). Despite his reputation 
as a muhaddith , Makhul was accused of being a QadarT on several occa¬ 
sions, perhaps because he also counted Thawr ibn Yazld and other QadarT 
leaders among his students. Makhul is discussed in most major biographical 
works, including al-BukharT’s Kitab al-ta’rikh al-kabir [Great Book of Histor¬ 
ical Chronology], Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitab al-tabaqdt [Book of Generations] and Ibn 
Abl Hatim’s Kitab al-jarh wa-l-ta‘dil [Book of Invalidation and Verification]. 
Abu Nu‘aym included a longer biography of approximately sixteen pages in 
his Hilya , but Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of Makhul, which exceeds 38 pages, is 
the largest extant collection of material about him. 2 


Joseph Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1950), 70-73; idem, Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1964), 40-43; TMD, XXXV, 147-229; Ibn Sa £ d, Kitab al-tabaqdt al-kubrd , 9 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar sadir, 1957), VII, 488; Khalifa ibn Khayyat, Kitab cd-tabaqat , ed. Akram Diya’ al- 
£ Umari, 2 vols, (Baghdad: Maktabat al- £ AnI, 1967), 315-16; al-Bukharl, Kitab al-ta’rikh 
al-kabir , 4 vols. (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-ma £ arif al- £ uthmanlya, 1941), III. 1, 326; Abu 
Zur £ a, Ta’rikh Abl Zur‘a al-Dimashqi , ed. Shukr Allah ibn NPmat Allah al-Qujanl, 2 vols, 
(Damascus: Majma £ al-lugha al- £ arablya bi-Dimashq, 1981), see index; Ibn Abl Hatim 
al-RazI, Taqdimat al-ma e rifa li-kitdb al-jarh wa-l-ta ( dil (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-ma £ arif al- 
‘uthmanlya, 1952), 184-219; idem, Kitab al-jarh wa-l-ta e dil , 9 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-'ulum, 
1973), V, 266-67; Abu Nu £ aym, Hilyat al-awliyd ’ wa-tabaqdt al-asfiyd’, 8 vols. (Beirut: 
Dar al-kitab al- £ arabl, 1967), VI, 135-47. Regarding al-AwzaTs role as an advisor to the 
Umayyads, see Steven Judd, “The Third Fitna: Orthodoxy, Heresy, and Coercion in Late 
Umayyad History” (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1997), 153-56. 

2 TMD , LX, 196-235; Ibn Sa £ d, VII, 454; Khalifa, Tabaqat , 310; al-Bukharl, Al-Ta’rikh 
al-kabir , IV. 2, 21-22; Abu Zur ( a, see index; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh , VIII, 407-408; Abu 
Nidaym, Hilyat al-awliyd’ , V, 177-93; Josef van Ess, Anfange muslimischer Theologie 
(Beirut: Beirut Texte und Studien, 1977), 217-20; idem , Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. 
und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra , 6 vols. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991-95), I, 83-102. 
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Thawr ibn Yazld, the third scholar included, was less esteemed than 
Makhul. Thawr was accepted by many as a muhaddith , but was also widely 
accused of being a QadarT. Al-Awza‘7, a staunch opponent of the QadarTs, 
reportedly wrote a lengthy refutation of Thawr’s doctrinal positions after 
encountering him on a journey. Other reports indicate that, because of his 
QadarT beliefs, an angry mob drove Thawr from his home in Hims and razed 
his house. Despite these incidents, Thawr survived the anti-QadarT backlash 
after Yazid Ill’s death and remained an active scholar until his own death 
in 153/770, during the early ‘Abbasid period. He is included in this study 
because his QadarT views placed him somewhat outside the mainstream, but 
did not entirely destroy his reputation as a muhaddith . A number of sources 
contain brief biographies of Thawr, including Ibn Sa‘d, al-BukharT, and Abu 
Nu‘aym. Ibn ‘Asakir devotes less attention to Thawr than to al-AwzaT and 
Makhul, but his fourteen-page biography of Thawr is more extensive than 
other sources. 3 

The final religious scholar included is ‘Amr ibn Muhajir (d. 139/756), who 
was an important theologian during the reign of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzTz (d. 
101/720), when he also served as the commander of ‘Umar’s police force. He 
is included here because he was both a scholar and a bureaucrat. A number 
of biographical sources, including Ibn Sa‘d and al-BukharT, mention him, but 
biographies of ‘Amr ibn Muhajir are generally rather short. His biography 
in Ibn ‘Asakir is only seven pages long. 4 This group represents a fairly 
broad spectrum of religious scholars from the late Umayyad period. Each of 
these scholars was well-known and included in an assortment of biographical 
and tabaqat works. This small sample includes highly respected muhaddiths , 
suspected heretics, and bureaucrats spanning the period under consideration. 
It also includes scholars who held a variety of views on the QadarT controversy, 
the central doctrinal debate of late Umayyad history. While this sample is 
not random and may not satisfy social science criteria for representativeness, 
it does include a somewhat diverse collection of relatively well-known figures. 

Fewer options are available for choosing caliphs to include in this study. 
Ideally, the study would simply examine the last four Umayyad caliphs. How¬ 
ever, lacunae in Ibn ‘Asakir’s work prevent this. There is no biography of 
Yazld III (d. 126/744) in either TMD or in Ibn Manzur’s Mukhtasar. Hisham 

3 TMD , XI, 183-97; Ibn Sa c d, VII, 467; Khalifa, Tabaqat , 315; al-Bukharl, Al-Ta’rikh 
al-kabir , 1.2, 180-81; Abu Zur c a, see index; Abu Nu £ aym, Hilyat al-awliyd \ VI, 93-100. 

4 TMD, XLVI, 399-406; Ibn Sa £ d, VII, 462; Khalifa, Tabaqat , 313; al-Bukharl, Al- 
Ta’rikh al-kabir , II1. 2, 373; Abu Zur £ a, see index; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, VI, 261. 
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ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 125/743) appears only in the Mukhtasar. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Ibn Manzur omitted most of Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnads [chains of trans¬ 
mission], making his version of Hisham’s biography virtually useless for the 
type of study undertaken here. 5 To cope with the problem created by these 
lacunae, this study will examine the biographies of the last four Umayyad 
caliphs who appear in TMD . Specifically, this study will include Ibn ‘ Asakir’s 
treatment of YazTd ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 105/724), whose biography cov¬ 
ers thirteen pages; 6 al-Walld ibn YazTd (d. 126/743), whose biography is 
twenty; 7 Ibrahim ibn al-Walld (d. 127/744), whose biography is six pages; 8 
and Marwan ibn Muhammad (d. 132/750), whose biography is 29 pages. 9 

Analysis of Ibn ‘Asakir’s Sources 

The following discussion of Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources for these eight figures will 
focus primarily on his use of several well-known earlier sources for Umayyad 
history. This more narrow focus will facilitate a discussion of the accuracy 
of Ibn ‘Asakir’s citation of these sources and will further limit the scope of 
the study. A thorough study of each of Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources, known and un¬ 
known, is too substantial a task for the present article and, indeed, perhaps 
an impossible task. For example, Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of al-Awza‘I alone 
contains over 225 isnads , many of which are five or six generations deep. 10 
While some of these isnads recur and a number overlap, many contain oth¬ 
erwise unknown figures and many citations are rather cryptic, making it 
difficult at times even to be certain of the identity of his sources. While this 
study will focus primarily on a few well-known sources, several comments 
about unknown sources will be included as well. 

A systematic examination of Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources for his biographies of 
the eight figures described above reveals that his TMD does include some ma¬ 
terial derived from sources that are apparently otherwise lost. However, this 
exercise also reveals that Ibn ‘Asakir derived a substantial portion of his in¬ 
formation from a few well-known sources. Ibn ‘Asakir relied most frequently 

5 Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar ta’rikh dimashq li-lbn l .Asakir, ed. Ruhlyat al-Khas and 
Muhammad Mutl‘ al-Hafiz, 29 vols. (Damascus: Dar al-fikr, 1984-91), XXVII, 97-105. 
See Appendix C for a listing of major lacunae in Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD. 

6 TMD, LXV, 300-13. 

7 Ibid., LXIII, 319-39. 

8 Ibid., VII, 246-52. 

9 Ibid., LVII, 319-47. 

10 Ibid., XXXV, 147-229. 
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on the earlier Damascene historian Abu Zur‘a (d. 281/894). However, he did 
not rely exclusively on Syrian sources. He also cited a variety of Iraqi and 
Medinan sources quite frequently. While he received much of his Iraqi and 
Medinan material through Syrian intermediaries, the following examination 
demonstrates that these sources were not significantly altered in the process 
of transmission. 


Abu Zur‘a al-Dimashqi 

Abu Zur‘a ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Dimashqi is the 
most frequently cited source in the biographies examined in this study. He 
is cited 50 times in these eight biographical entries and appears in each 
biography examined, except that of Ibrahim. However, this omission may 
merely reflect the fact that Abu Zur‘a himself did not include information 
on the short-reigned Ibrahim in his Ta’rikh [History]. 11 

The vast majority of Ibn ‘Asakir’s references to Abu Zur‘a are derived 
from his Ta’rikh , and in most instances he has quoted Abu Zur‘a’s Ta’rikh 
verbatim. There is also strong evidence that Ibn ‘Asakir utilized a second, 
otherwise unknown, work by Abu Zur‘a. One of Ibn ‘Asakir’s reports names 
Abu Zur‘a’s Tasmiyat al-asdghir min ashdb Wathila ibn al-Asqa* [The Enu¬ 
meration of the Younger Companions of Wathila ibn al-Asqa‘] as its source. 
Four other reports appear under the same isnad as the Tasmiya report. None 
of these reports refers to this second work by name. The contents of these 
five reports do not appear in Abu Zur‘a’s Ta’rikh either. It seems reason¬ 
able to conclude that Ibn ‘Asakir utilized a second distinct work by Abu 
Zur‘a, the otherwise unknown Tasmiya. This work is not mentioned in other 
sources. Sezgin attributes only two works to Abu Zur‘a: his Ta’rikh and 
an unpublished collection of hadith entitled Al-Ahadith wa-l-hikdydt wa-l- 
Hlal wa-l-su’dldt [Hadith Reports and Accounts and (Their) Deficiencies and 
Questions]. In his short biography of Abu Zur‘a, Ibn ‘Asakir did not mention 
the Tasmiya , but he did not specifically name any of Abu Zur‘a’s other works 
either. 12 


11 Abu Zur‘a, see index. Regarding the composition of Abu Zur‘a’s work, see Gernot 
Rotter, “Abu Zur‘a ad-Dimasql (st. 281/894) und das Problem der friihen arabischen 
Geschichtsschreibung in Syrien,” Die Welt des Orients 6 (1971), 80-104. Rotter concludes 
that while Abu ZuFa relied on a variety of mostly Iraqi sources for the life of the Prophet, 
he relied more heavily on Syrian sources for the Umayyad period. 

12 Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schriftturns , 11 vols. to date (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1967-proceeding), I, 302; TMD, XXXV, 141-45. 
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An examination of the isnads attached to these reports reveals that Ibn 
‘Asakir received his information from Abu Zur‘a via a small set of trans¬ 
mitters. The isnads of the vast majority of these reports (46 of 50) be¬ 
gin with Abu Muhammad ibn al-AkfanT (d. 523/1129), one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
principal teachers, and Abu Muhammad al-KattanT (d. 466/1074). 13 Al- 
KattanT apparently wrote extensively, but the reports examined here do not 
refer specifically to written material received from him, via Ibn al-AkfanT or 
other avenues. Nor does Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of al-KattanT catalogue his 
works. 14 


Ibn ‘Asakir’s Isnads for Abu Zur‘a’s Works 

Ta ’rlkh 

(41 occurrences) 

Tasmiya 

(5 occurrences) 

Abu Muhammad Hibat 
Allah ibn al-AkfanT 

Abu Muhammad 

ibn al-AkfanT 

Abu Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-‘AzTz ibn Ahmad 
al-KattanT al-AzmT 
al-SufT 

Abu Muhammad 
al-KattanT 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
‘Uthman Abu Muhammad 
ibn AbT Nasr al-ShahTd 
al-TamTmT al-‘Adl 

Abu 1-Qasim Tamm am 
ibn Muhammad al-BajalT 

Abu 1-Maymun al-BajalT 
ibn Rashid 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-KindT 

Abu Zur‘a 

Abu Zur‘a 


There is some indication that Ibn ‘Asakir relied on written sources he 
received from Ibn al-AkfanT, and it is possible that some of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
information for the Umayyad period was derived from the Ta’rikh al-Sham 

13 James E. Lindsay, “Damascene Scholars during the Fatimid Period: an Examination 
of c All Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq” Al-Masdq 7 (1994), 40-41. 

lA TMD, XXXVI, 262-65; trans. in Lindsay, “Damascene Scholars,” 46-50; regarding 
al-KattanT’s works, see ibid., 45. 
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[History of Syria] attributed to Ibn al-AkfanT in other sources. However, Ibn 
c Asakir does not cite specific works by Ibn al-AkfanT in the biographies exam¬ 
ined in this study. 15 Of the 46 Ibn al-AkfanT isnads , 41 can be traced to Abu 
1-Maymun ibn Rashid’s (d. 346/958) recension of Abu Zur‘a’s Ta’rikh. 16 The 
other five Ibn al-AkfanT isnads connect to the Tasmiya. Hence, Ibn ‘Asakir 
gained access to these frequently cited works primarily through his teacher, 
Ibn al-AkfanT. Variations of the 46 Ibn al-AkfanT isnads are shown in the 
chart below. As the chart illustrates, each of the isnads begins with Ibn 
al-AkfanT and al-KattanT, though Ibn ‘Asakir does not refer to them in a con¬ 
sistent manner. For instance, sometimes al-KattanT is referred to as “al-SufT” 
or as “al-‘AzmT”. Throughout his work, Ibn ‘Asakir used a variety of abbre¬ 
viated references to the same individuals in his isnads , making it difficult at 
times to determine exactly to whom he refers. Despite minor variations in ci¬ 
tations, the first two links in both the Ta’rikh and Tasmiya isnads are clearly 
Ibn al-AkfanT and al-KattanT. At the third link, the isnads diverge. The next 
link in the Ta’rikh isnad is Abu Muhammad ibn AbT Nasr al-TamTmT (d. 
420/1029), who resided in Damascus and was one of al-KattanT’s shaykhs. 17 
In one citation, he is mistakenly identified as ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Uthman 
Abu 1-Qasim (rather than ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Uthman ibn al-Qasim). The 
same citation exhibits other peculiarities suggesting scribal errors. It identi¬ 
fies Ibn al-AkfanT as “al-MazakT”, an honorific not attached to him in other 
sources, and identifies Abu Zur‘a by his full name, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn c Amr 
ibn Safwan, rather than the more commonly used kunya. 18 The next link 
in the Tasmiya isnad is Abu Qasim Tam mam al-BajalT (d. 414/1023), a na¬ 
tive of Damascus to whom al-KattanT referred as his shaykh and teacher. 19 
The immediate link to Abu Zur‘a in the Ta’rikh isnad is ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn ‘Abd Allah Abu 1-Maymun al-BajalT (d. ca. 346/958), whose recension 
of Abu Zur‘a’s Ta’rikh is the basis for the current published edition of his 
work. Abu 1-Maymun is also the avenue through which other works of Abu 

15 In his biography of Abu Zur c a, Ibn ‘Asakir indicated that his material was derived 
from a written text of Ibn al-AkfanT. It is possible that this material was derived from his 
Dhayl dhayl ta’rikh. See Lindsay, “Damascene Scholars,” 44-45. It is also possible that 
this material came from the Ta’rikh al-Sham attributed to him by al-SalafT; see Ibn KathTr 
al-Dimashql, Tabaqdt al-fuqahd’ al-shdfi £ in , 3 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-thaqafa al-dTnTya, 
1993), II, 582.’ 

16 Only one of these reports indicates that Ibn ‘Asakir relied on a written source, however. 

17 TMD } XXXV, 103; XXXVI, 262. 

18 Ibid., XXXV, 186. 

19 Ibid., XXXVI, 262; XI, 43-45. 
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Zur‘a (though not the Tasmiya ) were transmitted. 20 He resided in Damas¬ 
cus and taught hadith to both Tammam ibn Muhammad al-Bajall and ‘ Abd 
al-Rah man ibn Abl Nasr. The immediate link to Abu Zur‘a in the Tasmiya 
isnad is Ja‘far ibn Muhammad Abu ‘Abd Allah al-KindT (d. 347/959), who 
apparently resided in Damascus, despite Kufan origins, and was a teacher to 
both Tammam and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Abl Nasr. 21 

The isnads of Ibn ‘Asakir’s Abu Zur‘a reports indicate that a relatively 
small community of scholars was responsible for preserving Abu Zur‘a’s work. 
These scholars were residents of Damascus and apparently had frequent in¬ 
teractions with each other. Given the fact that Abu ‘Abd Allah al-KindT and 
Abu 1-Maymun were contemporaries and shared both students and teachers, 
it is somewhat surprising that the lines of transmission for the TaTikh and 
Tasmiya remained distinct. This suggests that the two works were distinct 
and that, for whatever reason, Abu Zur‘a did not teach the same material to 
these two students. These isnads also illustrate that there was a distinctly 
Syrian historical tradition built upon Abu Zur‘a’s work. If, as Rotter has 
argued, Abu Zur‘a relied more heavily on Syrian sources for the Umayyad 
period, Ibn ‘Asakir’s heavy reliance on Abu Zur‘a may suggest that Ibn 
‘Asakir not only tried to preserve the history of Syria, but to rely on Syrian 
sources whenever possible. 22 

KhalTfa ibn Khayyat 

Ibn ‘Asakir also relied on a variety of non-Syrian sources. The Basran tra- 
ditionist Khalifa ibn Khayyat (d. 241/855) is cited more than twenty times 
and appears as a source in each of the eight biographies examined. Material 
from both his TaTikh [History] and his Tabaqat [Book of Generations] is 
included in Ibn ‘Asakir’s work. The Tabaqat is cited five times and appears 
in each of the biographies of religious scholars. The Tabaqat does not appear 
in the biographies of caliphs, probably for the simple reason that KhalTfa 
did not discuss caliphs in his Tabaqat. Material from the Tabaqat is always 
quoted accurately, and in the biographies of ‘Amr ibn Muhajir and Makhul, 
the Tabaqat numbers are even included in the citations. 23 Four of the five 
citations appear under the same isnad , while Ibn ‘Asakir received the fifth 


20 Ibid. y XXXV, 57-59; Rotter, 86. 

21 TMD, XI, 43; XXXV, 101; Ibn Manzur, VI, 79. 

22 Rotter, 99-100. 

23 I<halIfa ibn Khayyat, TaTikh Khalifa ibn Khayyat, ed. Akram Diya’ aKUmari (al- 
Najaf: Matba‘at al-adab, 1967), see index; idem , Tabaqat , 310, 313. 
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report from al-Khatlb al-BaghdadT, who will be discussed more fully below. 
The isnad of the Tabaqat reports is somewhat complicated, since Ibn ‘Asakir 
received the same information from two sources, each of whom also received 
it from more than one source: 

Abu 1-Barakat ibn al-Mubarak al-Anamatl and Abu l-‘Izz Thabit 
ibn Mansur al-KaylT Abu Tahir al-BaqillanT Ahmad ibn al- 
Hasan ibn Ahmad and Abu 1-Fadl ibn Khayrun Ahmad ibn al- 
Hasan Abu 1-Husayn Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ahmad 
al-IsbahanT f- Abu 1-Hasan Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ishaq 
al-AhwazT f- Abu Hafs ‘Umar ibn Ahmad ibn Ishaq al-AhwazT. 

The immediate informants of Ibn ‘Asakir were Abu 1-Barakat al-Anamatl (d. 
538/1144) and Thabit ibn Mansur Abu l-‘Izz al-KaylT (d. 529/1134). Abu 1- 
Barakat was a frequent source for Ibn ‘Asakir and is reported to have written 
a number of books, including works entitled Al-TaTikh and Tabaqat al-ashab 
al-mukhtasar among others. 24 Thabit was a HanbalT muhaddith from Iraq to 
whom a number of books were attributed. 25 The remaining figures in this 
isnad are somewhat obscure and Ibn ‘Asakir did not include them in his 
TMD. Their exclusion is not unexpected, since none of them were Syrians. 
The third link in the isnad , Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ahmad al-IsbahanT 
(d. 428/1037) is mentioned by the KhatTb, who adds that he was also known 
as al-AhwazT and reported hadith from Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Ishaq, the 
next link in the Tabaqat isnad. 26 Unfortunately, the KhatTb offers no further 
information about Muhammad ibn Ahmad. Al-MizzT mentions a muhaddith 
named Ahmad ibn Ishaq ibn ‘Isa al-AhwazT (d. 250/864), who could be the 
father of Muhammad and ‘Umar from the Tabaqat isnad. However, he does 
not mention either of them. 27 The prominence of AhwazTs in the isnad sug¬ 
gests that Khalifa’s work became known in Syria rather late and that Ibn 
‘Asakir or one of his teachers may have encountered the work while traveling 
in the east. 28 

24 Ibn al- c Iinad al-HanbalT, Shadhardt al-dhahab , 8 vols. (Beirut: al-Maktab al-tijarT li-1- 
tiba £ a wa-l-nashr wa-l-tawzl £ , 1966), IV, 116-17. 

25 Ibn al- £ Imad, Shadhardt al-dhahab , IV, 93. 

26 A1-I<hatlb al-Baghdadl, TaTikh Baghdad, 14 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1931), 
II, 218-19. ' 

27 A1-Mizzl, Tahdhib al-kamal fi asmd ) al-rijdl , ed. Bashshar £ Awwad Mahuf, 35 vols. 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat al-risala, 1980-92), I, 265. 

28 Regarding al-Ahwaz, see Yaqut, Mu c jam al-bulddn, ed. F, Wiistenfeld, 6 vols. (Leipzig: 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 1866-73), I, 410-14. 
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Each of the fourteen references that can be traced to Khalifa’s Ta’rikh 
has an identical isnad, beginning with Abu Ghalib Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-Maward! (d. ca. 500/1107), who appears frequently as one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
informants. 29 The other links in the Ta’rikh isnad are obscure figures who 
are not included in the TMD, again suggesting that Ibn ‘Asakir may have 
obtained this material outside Syria. None of these individuals appears in the 
Tabaqdt isnad , implying that Ibn ‘ Asakir learned material from the two works 
on separate occasions during his travels. Material from Khalifa’s Ta’rikh 
appears in each biography examined except that of Makhul, but the work is 
never cited by name. 


al-Khatib al-Bagi-idadi 

Ibn ‘Asakir also cited al-Khatib al-Baghdadl (d. 463/1071) quite frequently. 
The Khatlb is cited 25 times in the biographies examined here. Information 
attributed to the Khatlb appears in each biography except those of l Amr ibn 
Muhajir and Thawr ibn Yazld. While the Khatlb was not a Syrian, he spent 
considerable time in Damascus and exerted great influence on the scholarship 
of later generations in Damascus. Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of the Khatlb 
indicates that he spent at least three years in Damascus and includes a long 
list of Syrian scholars who studied with him during his residence there. 30 His 
Ta’rikh Baghdad [History of Baghdad] is considered to be a model for later 
biographical works, including Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD . 31 It is not at all surprising, 
then, that the Khatlb was an important source for Ibn ‘Asakir. The fact that 
he is cited so frequently in biographies of Umayyad figures illustrates that the 
Khatlb’s scholarly interest extended beyond Baghdad and that he actively 
studied Umayyad figures during his lengthy stays in Damascus. None of 
the material attributed to the Khatlb in these eight biographies appears in 
his Ta’rikh Baghdad , since these figures fall outside the boundaries of that 
particular work. None were long term residents of Iraq and, in fact, six of 
the eight figures studied died before Baghdad was even built. It is quite 
possible that the corpus of the Khatlb’s scholarly production included works 
on Umayyad history. However, in the citations examined in this study, no 


29 Ibn al-dinad, Shdhardt al-dhahab , III, 412. It is uncertain whether the Abu Ghalib 
described by Ibn al-Tmad is the same Abu Ghalib Ibn ‘Asakir relied on as a source. 
However, I have been unable to find any more likely candidate. 

30 TMD, V, 32, 40. 

31 Stephen Humphreys, Islamic History: a Framework for Inquiry (Princeton; Princeton 
University Press, 1991), 132. 
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specific works are named. Nor does Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of the Khatlb 
mention any works other than his Ta’rikh Baghdad. 32 

Ibn ‘Asakir obtained reports on the Khatlb’s authority via an assortment 
of intermediaries. Since only a single generation separated the two historians, 
the isnads of these reports are quite short. In most cases, only a single 
intermediary is named. Ibn ‘Asakir received ten of the 25 Khatlb reports 
from his teacher Abu Muhammad ibn al-Akfanl, who counted the Khatlb 
among his shaykhs. 33 Ibn ‘Asakir also received two written reports from Abu 
Muhammad ibn Hamza. The remaining thirteen reports were obtained from 
eight other people, some of whom appear in other isnads , but most of whom 
are unknown. It is not surprising that so many individuals transmitted on 
the Khatlb’s authority, since he spent significant periods of time in Damascus 
and, as a prestigious teacher, would have attracted numerous students from 
among Ibn ‘Asakir’s shaykhs. 

Ibn Sa‘d 

In these biographies, Ibn ‘Asakir cited Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/784) twelve times. 
Reports attributed to him appear in each of the eight biographies except 
that of Ibrahim. Most of this material is derived from Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqdt. 
However, Ibn ‘Asakir had at least two, perhaps three versions of this im¬ 
portant work. Ibn ‘Asakir relied most frequently on Ibn Abl 1-Dunya’s (d. 
281/894) recension of the Tabaqdt , citing it five times with the same isnad. 
He also cited the recension by Ibn Sa‘d’s student al-Husayn ibn al-Fahm (d. 
289/902) four times and that of al-Harith ibn Abl Usama (d. 282/895) twice. 
The isnads of these two recensions converge with Abu ‘Umar ibn Hayyawayh 
(d. 381/991), whose version of the Tabaqdt was used in the Leiden edition. 34 
No transmitters from the Ibn Abl 1-Dunya isnad appear in the other versions. 

While Ibn ‘Asakir may have simply used Ibn Hayyawayh’s recension 
rather than distinct versions from al-Harith and Husayn, there is material 
reported under both isnads that does not appear in the Leiden edition. 35 
This suggests either that Ibn ‘Asakir’s material came from two separate ver¬ 
sions rather than from Ibn Hayyawayh’s compilation or that portions of Ibn 
Hayyawayh’s recension have been lost. Ibn ‘Asakir often cited multiple ver- 

32 TMD } V, 31-41. 

33 Ibn Katlilr, Tabaqdt , II, 582. 

34 Regarding various recensions of Ibn Sa‘d, see J. Flick, art. “Ibn Sa‘d” in El 2 , III, 
922b. 

35 TMZ), LVII, 319-22; LX, 136-38; LXIII, 327. 
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sions of Ibn Sa‘d’s reports in the same biographical entry. In those instances 
where he cited more than one version, the Ibn Abl 1-Dunya version always 
appears first, followed by the other version (usually Husayn ibn al-Fahm’s re¬ 
cension). It is unclear whether this placement of different versions represents 
any judgment on their relative merits or veracity. The unusual consistency 
in the order of citations of the alternate readings merits additional investi¬ 
gation, however. The differences between the content of the recensions are 
minimal. The most significant variation is in the assignment of tabaqat num¬ 
bers. For example, Hasan ibn al-Fahm’s version ranks Thawr ibn YazTd in 
the fifth tabaqat while Ibn Abl l-Dunya’s places him in the fourth. Similarly, 
‘Amr ibn al-Muhajir appears in Ibn Abl l-Dunya’s third tabaqat rather than 
the fourth. 36 Ibn ‘Asakir clearly had at least two versions of portions of Ibn 
Sa‘d. Rather than choosing between them, he faithfully reproduced both. 

Ibn AbT Hatim al-RazT 

Ibn ‘Asakir also cited Ibn AbT Hatim al-RazT (d. 327/939) a number of times 
and included material from both his Al-Jarh i va-l-ta i dil and his Taqdima. Ibn 
Abl Hatim is cited only in biographies of scholars, and there is no reference 
to him in Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of Thawr, since Ibn AbT Hatim himself 
did not mention Thawr. 37 While Ibn ‘Asakir does not specifically mention 
the work, material from the Jarh wa-l-ta e dil appears verbatim in most cases. 
The isnads of the Jarh wa-l-ta‘dTl citations are identical, each beginning with 
Abu 1-Husayn Hibat Allah al-QadT (d. 563/1168), Ibn ‘Asakir’s older brother 
and one of his first teachers. This suggests that Ibn AbT Hatim’s work may 
have been one of the first biographical works Ibn ‘Asakir learned. Despite the 
fact that Hibat Allah also studied Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqat , he did not apparently 
transmit this work to his brother Ibn ‘Asakir. 38 Ibn ‘Asakir also received 
the Jarh wa-l-ta £ dil reports from a second informant, Abu ‘Abd Allah al- 
Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-AdTb (d. 532/1138), 39 who was a muhaddith 
from Isbahan who appears frequently as one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s informants. 
Both he and Hibat Allah presented Ibn AbT Hatim reports under the same 
isnad , beginning with ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Minda, who is listed as one of 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-AdTb’s teachers. The isnad suggests that Abu ‘Abd Allah 

36 Ibid., XLVI, 402; XI, 185-86; Ibn Safi, VII, 462, 467. 

37 Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, V, 266-67; VI, 261; VIII, 407-408. 

38 Ibn Kathlr, Tabaqat , II, 673-74. 

39 A1-Dhahabl, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala \ ed. SlnTayb Arna’ut, 25 vols. (Beirut: Mu’assasat 
al-risala, 1981-88), XIX, 620-21. 
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al-AdTb and Hibat Allah may have learned Ibn Abi Hatim’s works in the same 
setting. 

A variety of material from the Taqdima is included in these biographies 
as well, but it is seldom attributed directly to Ibn AbT Hatim. Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
biography of al-Awza‘T includes several anecdotes that also appear in the 
Taqdima. These include reports emphasizing al-Awza‘T’s piety, descriptions 
of his steadfastness in the face of demands from the ‘Abbasid governor of 
Hims, and accounts of his generosity toward the Christians in Beirut. Ac¬ 
counts of these incidents in Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD and Ibn AbT Hatim’s Taqdima 
are remarkably similar in both wording and detail. 46 However, in only one 
instance did Ibn ‘Asakir cite Ibn AbT Hatim as his source for material that 
also appears in the Taqdima. Instead, these reports appear under an assort¬ 
ment of isnads that have little in common. This suggests that the stories 
about al-Awza‘T that Ibn AbT Hatim preserved circulated widely in Damascus 
and that his Taqdima was merely one of many sources recording al-Awza‘T’s 
deeds. This is not at all surprising when al-Awza‘T’s importance as a Syrian 
legal figure and theologian is considered. 41 The number of sources to which 
Ibn ‘Asakir ascribes reports of al-Awza‘T’s excellence may suggest that his 
influence in Syria extended longer than is often assumed. 42 

Abu Nu‘aym al-IsbahanT 

Material from Abu Nu‘aym al-IsbahanT’s (d. 403/1013) Hilyat al-awliyd’ also 
appears in each of the biographies of scholars, but not in those of caliphs. 
Abu Nu‘aym is cited specifically eleven times in these biographies. All of the 
material attributed to him can be found in his Hilya. Ibn ‘Asakir received 
most of his Abu Nu‘aym reports from Abu ‘AlT al-Haddad’s book, which is 
given no title. Abu ‘AlT al-Haddad is presumably al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn 
al-Hasan al-IsbahanT (d. 515/1122), who allegedly reported a great deal of 
information from Abu Nu‘aym. Despite his 96-year lifespan, he could not 
have received reports directly from Abu Nu‘aym. Biographical information 

40 Ibn AbT Hatim, Taqdima , 209-12, 218; TMD , XXXV, 193-94, 196, 198-99, 214-15, 
221 . 

41 Regarding al-AwzaTs influence in Umayyad Syria, see Judd, “The Third Fitna,” 153— 
56. 

42 This suggests that Gerhard Conrad may have underestimated the lifespan of al- 
AwzaTs madhhab in Syria. However, extensive research would be required to determine 
if widespread legends about al-Awza‘1 imply continuing influence on law and theology in 
Syria. See his Die Qudat Dimasq und dev madhab al-AuzdT Materialien zur syrischen 
Hechtsgeschichte (Beirut: In Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag Stuttgart, 1994). 
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on Abu ‘All is somewhat sparse, and there is no mention of the untitled 
book Ibn ‘Asakir attributed to him in the available sources. 43 Abu ‘All’s 
son, ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Abl ‘All al-Haddad (d. 517/1123) reportedly wrote a 
book of hadith , known either as Al-JamVa bayn al-Sahihayn [The Unity of 
the Two Sahihs] or as Izraf al-Sahihayn [The Eloquence of the Two Sahihs ]. 44 
It is, however, unlikely that this is the book from which Ibn ‘Asakir gleaned 
historical information about Umayyad figures. Moreover, ‘Ubayd Allah does 
not appear in Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnad , suggesting that he was not the avenue 
through which his father’s works were transmitted. Hence, the exact nature 
of the frequently cited book of Abu ‘All al-Haddad remains obscure. 

Some material found in Abu Nu‘aym’s Hilya is also reported in Ibn 
‘Asakir, but without attribution to Abu Nu‘aym. In particular, a lengthy 
account of al-AwzaTs exchange with al-Mansur is included in both sources. 
The accounts are remarkably similar. In fact, large portions of the two ac¬ 
counts are identical. However, the isnad s of these reports diverge quite early, 
indicating that both Ibn ‘Asakir and Abu Nu‘aym relied on earlier sources 
and suggesting that Ibn ‘Asakir was unaware of Abu Nuaym’s report, por¬ 
tions of which are not included in other versions. 45 It is possible, of course, 
that Ibn ‘Asakir simply chose not to include a citation to Abu Nu‘aym, de¬ 
ferring to Syrian sources instead, particularly since he quoted other portions 
of Abu Nu‘aym’s entry on al-Awza‘T. However, we cannot be certain that 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s version of Abu Nu‘ay ill’s Hilya was complete. 

al-BukharT 

Ibn ‘Asakir cites al-Bukharl (d. 256/870) six times. Reports attributed to 
al-Bukhari appear in each of the biographies of scholars, but do not appear in 
the biographies of caliphs. This is not unusual, since al-Bukharl did not in¬ 
clude biographies of caliphs in his work. Ibn ‘Asakir’s citations of al-Bukharl 
can each be traced to his Al-Ta’rikh al-kabir and appear under two prin¬ 
cipal isnads. The first, which appears three times, is rather complex. Ibn 
‘Asakir’s immediate sources were Abu 1-Ghana’Im Muhammad ibn ‘All (d. 
510/1117) and Abu 1-Fadl ibn Nasir, both of whom appear frequently in Ibn 
‘Asakir’s isnads. Abu 1-Ghana’lm was a Kufan muhaddith and Ibn Nasir 

43 A1-Subkl, Tabaqdt al-shdfiTya al-kubrd , ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-Hilw and 
Mahmud Muhammad al-Tanajl, 11 vols. (Cairo: Hajar li-l-tiba‘a wa-l-nashr, 1992), VII, 
35; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadhardt al-dhahab , IV, 47. 

44 Ibn al- ( Imad, Shadhardt al-dhahab , IV, 56; Sezgin, I, 142. 

45 TMD, XXXV, 213-18; Abu Nu c aym, Hilyat al-awliydf VI, 136-40. 
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was one of his students. 46 Abu 1-Ghana’Tm and Ibn Nasir relied on at least 
three, perhaps four, sources who also relied on multiple sources. The sec¬ 
ond isnad , appearing twice, begins with Abu 1-Hasan ‘All ibn Muhammad 
al-Khatlb (not to be confused with Ahmad ibn ‘All al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl). 
In each of his citations of al-Bukharl, Ibn ‘Asakir reproduced the material 
from al-Bukharl’s Ta’rikh verbatim. 47 

al-Tabari 

Perhaps the most intriguing finding of this examination is the virtual absence 
of a number of sources that one expects to find in any historical discussion of 
the Umayyad period. In particular, al-Tabari (d. 310/923) appears only three 
times in these reports. He is mentioned once in the biography of al-Awza‘1, 
where the citation is imbedded in another source and is not particularly 
important. 48 Al-Tabari is also cited in Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of al-Walld 
ibn Yazld. One of these citations reports a short poem while the other is al- 
Tabari’s lengthy account of al-Walld’s accession to the caliphate, his seizure 
of Hisham’s treasury, and his eventual execution. This extended citation 
of al-Tabari is nearly verbatim and provides the narrative framework for 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s entire biography of al-Walld. 49 The isnads of the two al-Tabari 
reports are similar, though one appears to conflate several links. Both reports 
derive from a written work of Haffaz ibn al-Hasan Abu 1-Wafa’ (d. 538/1144). 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnad offers no indication of the title or nature of the work from 
which he obtained this material. However, in his biography of Abu 1-Wafa’ 
Ibn ‘Asakir indicates that he received one of al-Kattanl’s works from Abu 
1-Wafa’. 50 Hence, Ibn ‘Asakir’s material from al-Tabari likely came from the 
written works of al-Kattanl. 

It is somewhat surprising that Ibn ‘Asakir did not include citations from 
al-Tabari in his biographies of other late Umayyad caliphs, since al-Tabari’s 
work was widely known and includes extensive information about the Umay¬ 
yad period. Ibn ‘Asakir certainly knew of al-Tabari and his work. In his 
TMD he included a lengthy biography of al-Tabai! that mentions a number 
of al-Tabari’s works, including his Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk as well as his 

46 A1-Dhahabl, Snjar, XIX, 274-76; Ibn Manzur, XXIII, 170-71. 

47 TMD , XXXV, 150-51, 156-57; XI, 190, i96; XLVI, 402; LX, 201; al-Bukharl, Al- 
Ta Sikh al-kabir , III.l, 326; IV.2, 21; 1.2, 180-81; III.2, 373. 

48 TMD , XXXV, 209. 

49 Ibid,, LXIII, 337-44; al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l-muluk , ed. M.J. de Goeje et a/., 
15 vols. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1879-1901), II, 1795-1808. 

50 TMD, XIV, 406. 
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Tafsir. Ibn ‘Asakir acknowledged that al-Tabari’s Ta’nkh was well-known 
(mashhur) and that it extended to al-TabarT’s own time . 51 While it is possible 
that Ibn ‘Asakir bad only those portions of al-Tabari that he derived from 
al-Kattanl’s work, it seems unlikely, given his extensive knowledge of al- 
Tabari and his works, that Ibn ‘Asakir had such limited access to them. It is 
even more unlikely that he had extensive material from al-Tabari regarding 
one Umayyad caliph and no information whatsoever about the caliphs who 
came before and after him. It is, therefore, essential to consider whether Ibn 
‘Asakir deliberately excluded information from al-Tabari’s Ta’nkh and what 
may have motivated him to do so. 

It is possible that Ibn ‘Asakir's determination to rely as much as possi¬ 
ble on Syrian sources caused him to omit material from al-Tabari and other 
non-Syrian sources. Other Iraqi historians one would expect to find in works 
on the Umayyad period are also absent from the reports examined in this 
study. Al-Mada’inT (d, ca. 225/840) appears only twice in the eight biogra¬ 
phies discussed here. Al-Tabari’s report on al-Walld’s death, like much of 
al-Tabari’s material, is derived from al-Mada’inl. He also appears imbedded 
in one of the Khatlb’s isnads, but is otherwise not mentioned . 52 It is possible 
that al-Mada’inl’s work was not available to Ibn ‘Asakir and that he received 
reports on his authority only through intermediary sources, such as al-Tabari 
and the Khatlb. Al-BaladhurT (d. 279/892), another major transmitter of al- 
Mada’inT’s work, is entirely absent from these reports. Similarly, al-Waqidl 
(d. 207/823) appears only rarely, even in connection with his student Ibn 
Sa‘d. There is one report on his authority in the biography of al-Awza‘ 1 , as 
well as an obscure reference to him in Yazld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik’s biography. 
He also appears in the list of Thawr ibn Yazld’s transmitters . 52 Otherwise, 
he is not mentioned. Hence, somewhat surprisingly, the mainstays of early Is¬ 
lamic historiography—al-Tabari, al-Mada’inl, al-Baladhurl and al-Waqidl 
do not play a crucial role in Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatment of Umayyad figures, 
Instead, they are virtually absent. It appears that Ibn ‘Asakir relied on Syr¬ 
ian sources whenever possible and often excluded reports from more noted 

51 Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of al-Tabari appears in Introductio, Glossarium, Addenda et 
Emendanda, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1901), ixix-xcvi. For Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
comments on al-Tabari’s works, see lxxxi-lxxxviii. See also Franz Rosenthal, “General 
Introduction,” The History of al-Tabari (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1989), I, 80-134; TMD, LII, 188-213. 

52 TMD, LVII, 344-45. 

53 Ibid., XXXV, 206; XI, 184; LXV, 309. 
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Iraqi sources such as al-Mada’inl and al-Tabari. It is unlikely that he was 
simply unaware of these important sources, particularly since he mentions 
al-TabarT’s work by name and commented on how extensive it was. More¬ 
over, Ibn ‘Asakir’s own travels took him to Iraq, where he would surely have 
encountered the works of these great historians. While the evidence exam¬ 
ined here does not permit a firm conclusion, it does appear that Ibn ‘Asakir 
attempted to avoid relying on the well-established Iraqi historiographical tra¬ 
dition in his work. He did not entirely reject the Iraqi tradition, however, as 
evidenced by his frequent accurate citations of some Iraqi sources. 

This examination of Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources for the late Umayyad period 
is by no means comprehensive. Indeed, of the 225+ citations in al-Awza‘!’s 
biography alone, only about 50 derive from the sources discussed above. A 
number of factors complicate a more thorough examination of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
sources. Aside from the difficulties created by the sheer number of citations, 
little is known about many of Ibn ‘Asakir’s immediate predecessors, since 
he seldom included their biographies in his TMD and other sources mention 
only a few of them. 

The nature of Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnads also makes tracing his sources rather 
difficult. He did not consistently distinguish between written sources and 
other types of reports. For instance, as mentioned above, only one of the 39 
citations of Abu Zur‘a’s Ta’rikh offers any indication that a written source 
was used. Titles of written works are rarely mentioned and, when mentioned, 
are rarely complete. Even in his biographies of other historians, Ibn ‘Asakir 
seldom lists the titles of the subject’s work. In addition, the scribal shorthand 
used in Ibn ‘Asakir’s isnads sometimes creates confusion. Often Ibn ‘Asakir 
refers to transmitters only by their kunyas. Hence, distinguishing between 
the plethora of Abu 1-Qasims and Abu Muhammads becomes rather difficult. 
For instance, the Abu Zur‘a isnad discussed above often appears as: Abu 
Muhammad 4— Abu Muhammad «— Abu Muhammad Abu 1-Maymun 
Abu Zur‘a. 

Despite these difficulties, this rather cursory examination of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
citation of known sources reveals that he reproduced the information that 
came to him with meticulous accuracy. Most of the citations discussed above 
are verbatim quotations. Even in long quotations, such as al-Tabari’s report 
on al-Walld, very few variations appear. In fact, when variations do occur, 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s versions often appear to contain corrections to earlier sources 
rather than errors in their reproduction. When multiple versions of partic¬ 
ular reports existed, Ibn ‘Asakir included variant readings. In general, the 
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last version cited appears to be his preferred version. However, many more 
reports would have to be examined to determine with any certainty what Ibn 
Asakir indicated by the order in which he presented variant readings. 

Ibn Asakir’s consistently accurate quotations of earlier sources also re¬ 
veals something about the sources he cited. The texts of these sources 
appear to have been relatively fixed by Ibn ‘Asakir’s time. While he evi¬ 
dently had multiple versions of Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqdt, these were distinct texts, 
each reported by different transmitters. These texts were sufficiently well- 
es ablished that they could not be merged into a single text. In fact, Ibn 
Asakir s citation of earlier sources illustrates that each of these particu¬ 
lar texts had ceased to evolve and had reached their final forms by the 
sixth/twelfth century. 

The Structure of Ibn ‘Asakir’s Biographies 

Ibn ‘Asakir did not simply copy the material he found in his sources. In¬ 
stead, lie rearranged material from his sources to accommodate the well- 
defined structure of his biographies. The sources Ibn ‘Asakir relied upon 
were structured in a variety of ways. Some, such as al-BukharT’s Ta’rikh 
contain concise biographies with few anecdotal details. Others, such as Abu' 
An'aym s Hilya, are essentially collections of anecdotes, while still others are 
chronicles organized by year rather than by topic. He often divided bio- 
grap ucal entries from his sources into shorter segments and arranged them 
topically For instance, Ibn A by Hatim’s report on Makhul in his Al-Jarh 
loa-l-la dil comprises approximately one page of text, Rather than simply 
copying this short report, Ibn ‘Asakir divided it into four shorter segments 
that appear in different places in his biography of Makhul. The entire Ibn 
Abi Hatnn report is included, but its contents are redistributed according to 
the demands of Ibn ‘Asakir’s structure . 54 Similarly, Ibn ‘Asakir divided the 
short reports contained in Khalifa’s Tabaqdt, placing portions documenting 
m th dates at the beginning of lus reports and documentation of death dates 
at the end. In lus biography of Marwan, Ibn ‘Asakir extracted a number of 
short reports of Marwan’s campaigns from Khalifa’s chronicle and created a 
coherent narrative from them . 55 Rather than simply copying material as he 
ound it, Ibn Asakir molded the information he acquired to fit within the 


54 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, VIII, 407-408; TMD, LX, 201-202, 206 208 212 
W ™ D > LVI1 ’ 319-47; Khalifa, TbVBft, 339/359,’362-64, 367 391 93 427-28, 468. 
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Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of caliphs are structured somewhat differently. 
These exhibit a more coherent narrative approach than his biographies of 
scholars. Like the scholar entries, they typically begin with a discussion of 
the caliph s name and lineage, about which there is generally little disagree¬ 
ment. Physical descriptions of the caliphs usually follow. The biographies of 
scholars typically lack such material, except occasional mention of the schol¬ 
ars choice of attire.. Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of caliphs continue in a more 

narrative form, detailing events in the caliphs’ lives and concluding with their 
deaths. 

In his longer biographies of Marwan and al-Walld, Ibn ‘Asakir used the 
narrative from a particular source as a framework for other materials. Details 
of Marwan’s life were derived primarily from Khalifa’s Ta’rikh, which con¬ 
tains a fairly detailed account of his defeat and flight, but lacks any reference 
to the battle of the Zab. Oddly, Ibn ‘Asakir did not augment Khalifa’s report 
with information from al-Tabari, al-Mada’inl or other sources. In contrast 
Ibn Asakir’s biography of al-Walld relies heavily on al-Tabari. In fact, as dis- 
cussed above, al-Tabari ’s report provides the framework for the entire biog- 
raphy. While Ibn ‘Asakir’s exclusion of some references to al-Tabari remains 
puzzling, in his biographies of caliphs he utilized a slightly different organiza¬ 
tional structure that was more capable of incorporating extended narratives 
from other sources. In the biographies of scholars, Ibn ‘Asakir manipulated 
his sources more extensively, adapting a variety of non-narrative sources to 
it the structure of his presentation. Hence his biographies of scholars lack 
long sections of narrative, perhaps because scholars’ accomplishments and 
reputations were more important to the author (and the reader) than the 
narrative chronology of their lives. The biographies of caliphs exhibit less of 
this manipulation. However, the exclusion of significant historical sources 
particularly prominent Iraqi sources, suggests that Ibn ‘Asakir may have ma¬ 
nipulated his biographies of caliphs by choosing which narrative to include 
rather than by dissecting his sources and imposing a new organizational 
scheme upon them. In any case, it is clear that Ibn ‘Asakir was not merely 
compiling all available materials, but that he instead made rather deliberate 

decisions about what to include in his biographies and how to arrange his 
material. 

Conclusion 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD is clearly an important source for Umayyad history. 
This study has illustrated that Ibn ‘Asakir cited earlier sources reliably 
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and with admirable accuracy. This study has by no means covered Ibn 
Asak,r s sources exhaustively. Indeed, there are a plethora of sources that 
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Ibn ‘Asakir and ‘Abbasid Syria 
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Introduction 

It is one of those paradoxes common to early Islamic historiography that, as 
far as our sources are concerned, ‘ Abbasid history begins in Syria while at the 
same time Syrian history ends with the ‘ Abbasids. Even though, as the story 
goes, the ‘Abbasid family first hatched their revolution from the family estate 
at Humayma in southern Syria, due to the new geographical and political 
interests that they served, the Arabic chronicles and universal histories of the 
‘Abbasid era tended to ignore developments in Syria. As a result, the very 
nature of the traditional sources and the fragmentary picture of Syria that 
they present form an obstacle that anyone studying early Islamic Syria must 
surmount. Fortunately, Ibn ‘ Asakir’s TMD offers a large and as yet unmined 
reserve of literary-historical material on ‘Abbasid history. How useful is this 
new material for our understanding of the history of Syria in the ‘Abbasid 
period? 

Even a brief sounding into Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD makes it clear that the 
new ‘Abbasid material in it stands to significantly alter established images 
of Syria under ‘Abbasid rule. As with his coverage of other historical periods, 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s coverage of the personalities and events of the ‘Abbasid period 
relies on excerpts from many disparate sources, many of which no longer 
survive. 1 Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD is thus the sole source for a body of new material 

^ee Ahmad Shboul, “Change and Continuity in Early Islamic Damascus,” ARAM 6 
(1994), 67-102, especially 67-78 for a discussion of Ibn Asakir’s sources. 
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on ‘Abbasid history that has been utterly ignored by previous scholarship. 
However, TMD is no panacea for the ills of early Islamic historiography, and 
the work is more useful for some historical questions than for others. For 
the ‘Abbasid period in particular, Ibn ‘Asakir is most useful as a chronicler 
of two elite groups within Syrian society: the ‘Abbasid provincial governors 
(■umara \ sing, amir) and Syria’s local notables (the ashrdf). 

To some degree, Ibn ‘Asrkir was obliged to concentrate on individuals 
from these two social groups. On the one hand, pre-modern historical writing 
in general tends to be by and about elite groups and TMD is, of course, no 
exception to this rule. On the other hand, Ibn ‘Asakir was also constrained 
by the specific source material available to him. His coverage is, therefore, 
in some way likely to reflect the coverage of his sources. In this respect, Ibn 
‘Asakir’s preoccupation with governors and notables reflects the concerns 
of earlier historians familiar to him. However, as with other periods, Ibn 
‘Asakir did not merely use his TMD as a vehicle for passively reproducing 
earlier material on ‘Abbasid Syria. On the contrary, Ibn ‘Asakir selected, 
ordered and commented upon this material in both explicit and implicit 
ways. By examining how Ibn ‘Asakir treated this earlier material, we can 
begin to grasp his understanding of ‘Abbasid Syria and of where it fit into 
the broader currents of Islamic history as he imagined them. 

What follows is an attempt to do just that, arranged in three parts. 
The first part is a statement of the general historiographical problem of 
‘Abbasid Syria, with some possible solutions. The second part offers one 
of these solutions, the use of prosopographical material. In particular, this 
second part highlights what Ibn ‘Asakir has to offer for ‘Abbasid history and 
analyzes some of his sources. Finally, the third part examines Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
treatment of one event in particular, the revolt of the tribal notable Abu 1- 
Haydham al-Murrl in 177/793. This case-study demonstrates both the limits 
that earlier sources imposed upon his own work and the ways in which he 
could still be true to his own unique vision of Islamic history. 

The Historiographical Problem of ‘Abbasid Syria 

Traditionally, Islamic historians have written ‘Abbasid history utilizing a 
fairly limited corpus of literary sources, almost exclusively early Arabic chron¬ 
icles. Without question, the most important of these is the TaWikh al-rusul 
wa-l-muluk of al-Tabari (d. 310/923). 2 Al-Tabari’s narrative—at least that 


2 Al-Tabari, Tci’nkh al-rusul wa-l-muluk , 15 vols., ed. M.J. de Goeje et al. (Leiden: 
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est problem confronting anyone engaging in historical research on ‘Abbasid 
Syria. 

However, this kind of coverage is hardly unique to Syria alone. Rather 
the spotty regional coverage of the traditional Islamic sources is a feature 
common to most provinces of the caliphate; some areas (like North Africa) 
received even less notice than Syria. In fact, it may be importunate to ex¬ 
pect anything else given the interests that the traditional Islamic narrative 
sources served. For, in addition to being produced from an Iraq-centered 
point of view, the traditional Islamic sources are in large part also composed 
as narratives relating in seamless fashion their own imperative vision of the 
history of the Muslim community as a whole, to which most other literary 
and historical concerns are secondary. It is this vision that John Wansbrough 
has characterized as “salvation history”, a history composed not only as a 
chain of causalities arranged in a linear narrative, but more specifically a 
history that is kerygmatic, that proclaims the ultimate verity of a new reli¬ 
gious dispensation. For Wansbrough, “the substance of proclamation is less 
important than the fact of assertion, that a case is being argued, evidence 
gathered, and proofs adduced,” a fact, one must assume, that would pre¬ 
clude there being any purely objective account of Islamic origins from these 
sources. 6 As one of Wansbrough’s more perspicacious commentators put it: 
“All the components of Islamic salvation history are meant to witness the 
same point of faith, namely, an understanding of history that sees God’s role 
in directing the affairs of humankind.” 7 

Although originally propounded in the context of an analysis of sources 
relating the career of Muhammad, the notion of an Islamic salvation (or, 
perhaps better, “election” 8 ) history is obviously relevant to historical writ- 


complex, and I will refrain from citing all the partial editions and the few partial transla¬ 

tions now available. For the contents of the entire Istanbul Ms. (Stileymaniye Kiitiiphanesi 

Ms. Reis lil-Kuttab [Ash Efendi]), see ibid,, I, ed. Muhammad Hamid Allah (Cairo: Dar 

al-ma ( arif, 1959), 34-53. The volume of central significance for this study is that treating 
the Banu 1-' Abbas: ibid. y III, ed. *Abd al-'AzTz al-Duri (Wiesbaden: Frans* Steiner Verlag. 

1978). 

Mohn Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of Islamic Salva* 
lion History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978), ix, 

7 Andrew Rippin, “Literary Analysis of Qur'an, Tafsir, and Sim: the Methodologies 
of John Wansbroughin Richard Martin, ed + J Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985), 154. 

a Le. these sources relate the fortunes of God’s chosen people and the fulfillment of His 
will through them, not the ways in which they have been saved from damnation, in the 
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ing about later eras as well. In particular, for early Islamic chroniclers like 
al-Tabari, the salvation of the community was inextricably linked with the 
‘Abbasid house. In such a view of the history of the Muslim community, 
stress is given to the precedents, rise, and triumph of the “blessed dynasty”, 
which liked to see itself as the restorer of the Prophet’s family to the lead¬ 
ership of the community. This understanding of ‘Abbasid legitimacy had 
predictable results for the writing of history. However they might have per¬ 
sonally felt about the ruling dynasty, the early chroniclers lived and wrote 
in a world where early Islamic history was “‘Abbasid history” in more than 
one sense . 9 

Now, an interest in relating Islamic salvation history does not necessarily 
mean excluding Syria. But when it is wedded to * Abbasid imperial history, 
such an historical vision accords little room for consistent information about 
a region like Syria, the former metropolitan province of the Umayyad dy¬ 
nasty, the defeated rivals of the ‘Abbasid house. When combined with an 
Iraq-centered geographical viewpoint, the disinterest in Syrian affairs is am¬ 
plified even further. In this way, these early narratives of salvation and/or 
imperial history tend to obscure the local history of Syria, leaving little for 
the historian to analyze. 

There are two ways to counter and supplement the picture of ‘Abbasid 
Syria provided by these sources. First, one can step outside the Islamic Ara¬ 
bic literary tradition altogether, finding a corrective in non-Muslim sources 
in Greek, Syriac, Armenian, etc . 10 Of course, this does not solve the prob- 

strictly Christian sense of “salvation”. On this distinction, see Wansbrough, Sectarian 
Milieu , 147; Rippin, “Literary Analysis,” .155. 

9 These ideas are explored with greater depth in Tayeb El-Hibri, Reinterpreting Islamic 
Historiography: Hariin At-Rashid and the Narrative of the Abbasid Caliphate (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999). See also the Abbasid (Mans mid) dynastic concerns 
expressed in Abbasid historical writing on the Abbasid revolution: Jacob Lassner, Islamic 
Revolution and Historical Memory: Abbasid Apologetics and the Art of Historical Writing 
(New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1986); idem >, “The Abbasid Daiula: an Essay 
on the Concept of Revolution in Early Islam,” in F.M. Clover and R.S. Humphreys, eds., 
Tradition and Innovation in Late Antiquity (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1989), 247-70. 

10 On non-Muslim sources for early Islamic history (with relevance for Abbasid history), 
see now the survey of Robert Hoy land, Seeing Islam as Others Saiv It: a Survey and 
Evaluation of Christian, Jewish , and Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam (Princeton: 
Darwin Press, 1997). On Syriac sources in particular see Lawrence I. Conrad, “Syriac 
Perspectives on Bilad al-Sham During the Abbasid Period,” in Muhammad Adnan ah 
Bakhit and Robert Schick, eds., Bilad al-Shdm During the Abbasid Period (132 A.LL/750 
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lem, since all of these sources simply present a different variation of the same 
problem noted with the Islamic Arabic sources. Although they may fill in 
gaps and occasionally provide invaluable local views, simply substituting the 
traditional Islamic Arabic narrative view of ‘Abbasid Syria with another, 
non-Islamic or non-Arabic narrative view will not necessarily advance our 
understanding of this period appreciably. Moreover, the close ties between 
these various narrative traditions, in particular the Greek, Syriac and Arabic 
traditions, limits their potential for correcting the problems that the tradi¬ 
tional Islamic Arabic narratives present . * 11 

Other sources outside the traditional narrative sources provide another 
alternative. In particular, certain literary sources often considered to be 
“marginal” works are of direct relevance for understanding the local ideo¬ 
logical currents and indigenous intellectual responses to ‘Abbasid hegemony. 
Such sources include the genre of fada’il literature (literature in praise of 
cities or regions), of which Jerusalem and Damascus have received the most 
attention . 12 Similarly, there exists a local Syrian apocalyptic tradition pre¬ 
served from the late Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid period. In so far as the 
‘Abbasid revolution itself rode the wave of apocalyptic legitimacy, this lo¬ 
cal Syrian tradition is particularly crucial for our understanding of local 
responses to ‘Abbasid rule . 13 In addition, the scant documentary sources 


A.D.-fSl A HI./1059 A.D.): Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference on the 
History of Bilad al-Shdm } 7-11 Sha ’ban lJ f 10 A.IL/fS March, 1990 (Amman: Lajnat 
ta’rlkh Bilad al-Sham, 1991), 1-44. 

11 On Hie interrelationship of Muslim and non-Muslim historiographical traditions, see in 
particular Lawrence I. Conrad, “Thcophanes and the Arabic Historical Tradition: Some 
Indications of Intercultural Transmission,” Byzantimsche Forschungen 15 (1990), 1-41, 
and also idem , “The Conquest of Arwad: a Source-Critical Study in the Historiography 
of the Early Medieval Near East,” in Avcril Cameron and Lawrence I. Conrad, eds., 
The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East , I: Problems in the Literary Source Material 
(Princeton: Darwin Press, 1992), 317-402. 

12 The earliest such examples are: Muhammad ibn Ahmad abWasitT (11. 410/1019), 
Faddhl al-bayl al-muqaddas , ed, Isaac Hasson (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1979), and 
All ibn Muhammad al-Raba‘1 (cl. 434/1043), FadaJl al-Sham wa-Dimashq, ed, Sal ah al- 
Dln al-Munajjid (Damascus: Matba‘at al-taraqqT, 1950). Additionally, many such fad ah! 
traditions can be found in the geographical preamble and elsewhere in TMD. 

13 NiPaym ibn Hamrnad, Iiitab al-fitan , British Museum Ms. Or. 9449; ed. Suhavl Za- 
kkar (Damascus: Dar al-fikr, 1993). O 11 this work see Wilferd Madelung, “Apocalyptic 
Prophecies in Hirns in the Umayyad Age,” Journal of Semitic Studies 31 (1986), 141-85, 
and Michael Cook, “An Early Islamic Apocalyptic Chronicle,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 52 (1993), 25-29. 
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(numismatic, papyrological, archaeological) relevant to this study can pro¬ 
vide some otherwise unavailable information. 14 

Ibn ‘Asakir and ‘Abbasid Syria 

In addition to stepping outside the early Islamic historical tradition, a sec¬ 
ond method of supplementing the received picture of ‘Abbasid Syria is to 
go deeper within the traditional Islamic narrative sources. As mentioned 
above, we can characterize much of what reliable information the traditional 
narrative sources provide as detail: the names of governors, generals, judges, 
where they held office, and when. This type of information readily lends 
itself to a prosopographical study. Early in this century, European histori¬ 
ans used the prosopographical approach as a method of “seeing behind” the 
traditional historical narratives. 15 In early Islamic history, this approach has 
been utilized with important results by Patricia Crone in her book Slaves on 
Horses. 16 In Crone’s words: 

The obvious way to tackle early Islamic history is, in other words, 
prosopographical. To the extent that the pages of the Muslim 
chronicles are littered with names, prosopography is of course 
nothing but a fancy word for what every historian of that period 

14 No full numismatic history of early ‘Abbasid Syria yet exists. For southern Syria, 
see Lutz Ilisch, Sylloge Numorum Arabicorum Tiibungen , IVa: Bilad as-Sdm , I: Paldstmct 
(Tubingen: Ernst Wasmuth Verlag, 1993). For the era of al-Ma’mim, see Samir Shamma, 
Ahddth *asr al-Ma’mun kamd tarwciyhd al-nuqud [English title: The Time of al-Ma’mun 
in the Light of Numismatic Evidence] (Irbid: Yarmouk University, 1995). Papyrolgical ev¬ 
idence is thin indeed for ‘Abbasid Syria. See Nabia Abbott, “Arabic Papyri of the Reign of 
Ga‘fav al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-llah (AH 232-47/AD 847-61), Zeitschnft dev Deutschen Mom 
genlandischen Gesellschaft 92 (1938), 88-135. The number of excavated sites in Syria 
containing deposits datable to the early ‘Abbasid period is comparatively large, and a 
detailed listing of all the relevant sites would be very long. For general comments on the 
southern Bilad al-Sham, see Donald S. Whitcomb, “Archaeology of the Abbasid Period: 
the Example of Jordan,” Archeologie islamique 1 (1990), 75-85, and the variety of archae¬ 
ological papers presented in al-Bakhit and Schick, eds., Bilad al-Shdm During the Abbasid 
Period. The encyclopedic work of Robert Schick, The Christian Communities of Pales¬ 
tine from Byzantine to Islamic Rule: a Historical and Archaeological Study (Princeton: 
Darwin Press, 1995) is also relevant to southern Syria in the ‘Abbasid period. 

15 For an intelligent discussion of the advantages and potential pitfalls of such an ap¬ 
proach, see Lawrence Stone, “Prosopography,” Daedalus (Winter, 1971), 46-79. 

16 Patricia Crone, Slaves on Horses: the Evolution of the Islamic Polity (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1980). Unfortunately, Crone’s analysis of the elite of Syria 
does not extend (systematically) beyond the Umayyad period. 
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finds himself to be doing. . . .the vast amount of information [in 
accompanying narratives] is gossip which cannot be used foi what 
it asserts, only for what it conveys, primarily the background and 
status of the persons gossipped about. 17 

As it happens, there are a number of extremely important collections of 
such “gossip” written in and about Syria. For the early Islamic period, lbn 
‘ Asakir’s TMD is much more valuable than previous generations of historians 
have realized, preserving, as it does, entire works or citations fiom woiks fiom 
a very early period. 18 Most of these works are taken up with the concerns 
of the ‘Abbasid court and with provincial administration. In particular, Ibn 
‘Asakir has preserved the invaluable PasiTiiyat umard Dimashq [Name-list 
of the Governors of Damascus] of Abu 1-Husayn al-Razi (d. 347/958), the 
earliest such work devoted to the ruling strata of Syrian society. Piioi to 
the recent scholarly “rediscovery” of Ibn 4 Asakir s / MD , one had to rely on 
the skeletal and quite late citations of this work in al-Safadl’s (d. 766/1363) 
Kitdb umard } al-Shdm. 20 Even though at-Safadfs work provides a framework 
for understanding the sequence of provincial governors in Syria (although to 
niy knowledge no one has fully exploited it), it leaves out al-Razi s sometimes 
lengthy biographical accounts of these governors, which can only be found 
in TMD . Take, for example, al-RazTs account of Salim ibn Hamid, governor 
of Damascus under the caliph al-Mutawakkil (i\ 232-47/847-61). In this 
account, which appears to be unique, al-Razi gives a vivid description of 
the kinds of problems that new governors could bring to their post. In this 
case, Salim’s complement of Arab tribesmen upset the already tense tribal- 
factional balance hi the city, starting a riot. As a result, more tioops and a 
Turkish governor (who would be expected to be above Arab tribal-factional 

17 Ibid. 7 16-17. , 

ls Gerhard Conrad in particular has stressed TMD as an important source for early 
Islamic history. For his views and the hostile judgements of earlier Orientalists, see his 
“Zur Bedeutung des Tarlh Madlnat Dimasq als historische Quelle,” in Werner Diem and 
Abdoldjavad Falaturi, eds., XXIV. deutscher Orientalistentag. Ausgewdhlte Vortrage, 
ZDMG Supplement 8 (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1990), 271-82. 

19 On this work, see Conrad, “Bedeutung,” 277-81. Conrad lias also produced a meticu¬ 
lous examination of Abu I-Husayn al-RazFs oeuvre, Abu l-Husain al-Rdzt (-JJf7/95S) und 
seine Schriften. Untersuchungen zur friilten damaszener Geschichtsschreibung (Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1991); see 23-51 on the Tasmiyat umard’ Dimashq. 

J 0 Al-SafadT, Kitdb umard’ Dimashq f> l-istdm, ed. Saliih al-Dm al-Munajjid (Damascus. 
al-Majma‘ al-'ilml al-'arabT, 1955). The title of the work is Kitdb umard’ al-Sham. Al- 
Munajjid altered the title for his edition. 
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poiitics) were sent from Samarra to stop the fighting and replace Salim . 21 
Al-Razi s less substantial Tasmiyat kuttdb umard’ Dimashq [Name-List of 

the Scribes of the Governors of Damascus] is of similar value for a class of 
lower-ranking officials . 22 

( * ^_ n . ^ Sa ^ U a ' s .° C1 , tes otber similar works or name-lists of members of the 
Abbasid ruling elite in Syria. Among these, it is worth mentioning the Tas¬ 
miyat man qadima Dimashq ma‘a al-Mutawakkil [Name-List of Those Who 
Came to Damascus with al-Mutawakkil], a detailed “guest’s list” of the mem¬ 
bers of the caliph al-Mutawakkil’s retinue when he visited the Syrian capital 
m 244/858. Because the traditional narrative sources have had so little of 
substance to say about the caliph’s visit, this event has puzzled historians for 
some time. But, as I have discussed elsewhere, this list of al-Mutawakkil’s 
companions answers a number of questions about what the caliph was doing 
m Damascus, and raises some new ones as well . 23 For ‘Abbasid history out¬ 
side of Syria, TMD has its share of entries for ‘Abbasid caliphs and elites, 
provided they have at least a tenuous association with Syria. Although Ibn 
Asakir relies heavily on the Ta’nkh Baghdad for information on caliphs and 

courtiers no one has really made a close assessment of what is new in these 
entries . 24 

. But ™ D is > above all > a local history, and Ibn ‘Asakir accordingly pro¬ 
vides a remarkable amount of new source material on local Syrian elites. Pre¬ 
dictably, these are often name-lists, like the name-lists of the qadis (judges) 
of Damascus that Gerhard Conrad has studied, which provide a good idea of 
the kinds of Syrians who held the post of 9 arff and where and when they did 
so. Taken as a whole, these apparently unobtrusive reports from TMD form 
the basis for a collective biography of the ‘ulamd’ of Syria and a valuable 
testament to the teachings and practice of the now-defunct legal school of the 
Syrian jurist al-Awza‘T (d. 157/774). 25 Another such example is the Tasmiyat 

^sakir TaVM madinat Dimashq, 80 vols., ed. ‘Umar al-‘AmrawI and ‘All Shlrl 
(Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1995-2001), XX, 38-39. 

22 Conrad, Abu’l-Husain al-RdzT, 52-68. 

23 Paul M. Cobb “Al-Mutawakkil’s Damascus: a New ‘Abbasid Capital?,” Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies 58 (1999), 241-57. * 

24 See the contribution of Steven C. Judd in this volume, 88-89. A cursory survey of the 
entries of a few of the Abbasid caliphs shows that the Ta’nkh Baghdad, while important, 

xxxn ° 9 ci e 8 °i 4 Si any i 01 i r *r> that T / bn ' Asakir usecL Cf - the entries for al-Mansur ( TMD, 
XXXffi 298-348) and al-Ma’mun (XXX, 275-341), * V 

25 Gerhard Conrad Die Quddt Dimasq und der Madhab al-Auzd‘T. Materialen zur 

synscien Rechtsgeschichte (Beirut: In Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag Stuttgart, 
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man kana bi-Dimashq wa-Ghiitatiha min bam Umayya [Name-List of Those 
Umayyads Who Lived in Damascus and Its Chut a], by Ibn Abl l-'Aja’Tz 
al-Azdl (cL ca . 320/932). This work (as the title suggests) is a list of those 
members of the Umayyad family who settled in Damascus and its environs 26 
l his work merely names Marwanid and Sufyanid kinsmen and where they 
lived in the vicinity of Damascus. In many cases, these Umayyad kinsmen 
are quite obscure. But Arabic names, of course, are also good records of 
patiilineage, with a given name (“so-and-so son of so-and-so son of so-and- 
so... ) commonly preserving the patrlineage of its bearer extending back 
many generations. Since many of the personages in Ibn AbT l-‘AjaVs list 
are descendants of well-known Umayyads, one can estimate when a given sub¬ 
ject in tins list lived by simply taking the death-date of their better-known 
ancestor and counting the number of generations that intervene between that 
of their ancestor and their own generation. The results are, of course, esti¬ 
mates, and most of this tasmiya does concern the Umayyad period. Even 
still, theie is evidence that a large number of the Umayyad kinsmen on Ibn 

Abi W Ajahz’s list were alive and prospering in Syria well into the 'Abbasid 
period. 

But not all that Ibn * Asakir has to offer is of the tasmiya or “name-list” 
variety, TMD also offers a significant number of complete entries for local 
Syrian elites of the 'Abbasid era who are largely if not completely unknown 
to any other sources. To take one example: we know from al-Tabari and al- 
Ya qubi that during the chaos of the Fourth Civil War between the caliphal 
claimants al-Amin and al-Ma’mun, many of the provinces of the caliphate, 
including Syria, were wracked by “revolts” by local power-holders hoping 
to gain a certain amount of autonomy while the central government was 
preoccupied. 1 he traditional early narrative sources offer us only fragments 
of one such revolt in Damascus, namely that in 195/811, there emerged in 
Damascus one 'AH ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Khalid aLSufyam. A descendant of the 
Umayyad caliph Mu'awiya, he claimed the caliphate for himself and expelled 
al-Amin’s governor from the city . 27 Ibn 'Asakir, however, offers a lengthy 


1994). On Ibn ‘Asakir and al-Awza £ T, see also Steven C. Judd’s contribution to this vol¬ 
ume, 79-80, 81, 82. 

See, e.g., TMD y XVII, 36; XXI, 97. On Ibn Abl l-'Aja’iz, see Salah al-DTn al-Munajjid, 
to jam at-mu art ikhin aTdimashqtyTn wa-atharihim al-makhtutci i ua-Tmalbii'a (Beirut: 
Bar al-kitab al-jaclTd, 1978), 16; Conrad, AbuTHusain al-Razi, 96-97. 

A I-Tabari, Ta rtkh, III, 830; YakjiibI, TbVfM, II, 532. Later chronicles that have 
eeil known to modern historians for decades do provide a fuller account of this revolt, 
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(eleven pages in the Dar al-fikr edition) entry for ‘ All ibn ‘ Abd Allah, better 
known as Abu l-‘Umaytir al-Sufyanl. 28 Only from this entry and the plethora 
of accounts about the revolt scattered throughout TMD can we grasp the 
scope of this revolt, its aims, methods, and the individuals involved in it. 29 
From the nondescript uprising of the traditional sources, the revolt of Abu 
l-‘Umaytir in Ibn ‘Asakir’s work emerges instead as no less than a short¬ 
lived Umayyad counter-caliphate in Damascus, complete with bureaucracy, 
colored by millenarian beliefs, and supported by the disenfranchised tribal 
faction of the Yamanlya. Ibn ‘Asakir’s work also provides vital details about 
the people who threw in their lot with Abu l-‘Umaytir: Umayyad kinsmen 
and YamanT tribesmen from all over Syria and even reputable i ulama’ like 
Abu 1-Mushir al-Ghassanl (d. 218/833), later to become Syria’s outspoken 
opponent of al-Ma’mun’s mihna (“inquisition”). Similar entries exist for 
other local notables and Syrian elites, not all of them rebellious by any means, 
and it is through entries like these that the work of Ibn ‘Asakir truly stands 
out. 

Yet, despite its richness, TMD has its share of limitations as well. These 
limitations are, on the whole, self-evident, but they are worth highlighting 
here. First, and most obviously, there is much that TMD does not discuss. 
We need not be too surprised that the interests of Ibn ‘Asakir and those of 
modern historians do not often coincide. As one would expect from a me¬ 
dieval biographical dictionary, non-elites are virtually non-existent. Written 
by a member of an elite social group for other elites, Ibn ‘Asakir’s work has 
little or no place for peasants, merchants, and the urban poor. Of course, for 
similiar reasons, economic information for the ‘Abbasid period is also scarce. 
However, the editions of Volumes I and II of TMD , containing a geographical 
survey of Syria and the city of Damascus in particular, have never really been 
examined in this regard depite the fact that they have long been available, 


but these works are all based upon the TMD of Ibn ‘Asakir. See, for example, Ibn al-Athir 
(d. 630/1234), Al-Kamil ft l-ta’rikh, 13 vols. (Beirut: Dar sadir and Dar Bayrut, 1965-67), 
VI, 249-50. 

28 TMD, XLIII, 24-34. See also Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar ta’rikh Dimashq li-Ibn ‘Asakir, 
29 vols., ed. Ruhlyat al-Khas and Muhammad Mutl‘ al-Hafiz (Damascus: Dar al-fikr, 
1984-91), XVIII,’109-14. 

29 For the historical context of this revolt see Ihsan ‘Abbas, Ta ? rikh bilad al-Shdm ft l- ‘asr 
al- ‘abbdsT, 132-255H/750-870M (Amman: Lajnat ta’rikh Bilad al-Sham, 1993), 53-61; 
Paul M. Cobb, White Banners: Contention in ( Abbasid Syria , 750-880 (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 2001), 55-62. 
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and Volume II has even been translated and annotated. 30 Here, as elsewhere, 
serious work remains to be done. 

Second, whether the material comes from Syria or Iraq, from Ibn ‘ Asakir’s 
own pen or earlier authorities, the many virtues of TMD cannot circumvent 
the very simple fact that with this work, as with the traditional chronicles and 
histories, the modern historian is still working with complex literary texts. 
Entries like that of the rebel Abu l-‘Umaytir, for all their wealth of detail, are 
still narratives that an author composed, including some materials, excluding 
others, and “spinning” his interpretations as he went. The fact that the very 
nature of Ibn ‘Asakir’s work requires these narratives to be extracts ripped 
from larger narratives does not make evaluating them any easier. Anecdotes 
that once made sense to early Islamic contemporaries as part of a larger 
tale now seem to puzzle us today; occasionally, they confounded Ibn ‘Asakir 
himself. Whatever the particular topic of investigation, TMD , as a literary 
source, does not offer any qualitative advantage over other literary sources 
like the chronicles of al-Tabari or al-Ya‘qubI. If ‘Abbasid historians are ever 
to profit from the new material contained in TMD, they must come to terms 
with this very fundamental point. Indeed, the material preserved in TMD 
from works that are now lost may actually help us to evaluate early Islamic 
narratives more closely. 

Third, and most important: Ibn ‘Asakir’s organizing principle for his work 
remains a mystery. Why did he include entries on certain people and not 
others? Certainly, the availability of relevant sources limited Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
coverage of the ‘Abbasid period. After all, Ibn ‘Asakir was writing in the time 
of Nur al-DTn al-Zangl and for someone of that time ‘Abbasid history was, 
frankly, ancient history. It is therefore difficult to tell whether Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
statement or silence on a given issue in ‘Abbasid history arises from some 
partisan or ideological commitment on his part, or from the simple fact that 
the right sources were (or were not) available to him. This is not to say that 
Ibn ‘Asakir, as compiler of the ‘Abbasid material in TMD, did not have such 
precommitments. Indeed, Ibn ‘Asakir seems to have had a very good idea 
of who was and who was not an appropriate subject for his work. In this 
regard, Ibn ‘Asakir was no less innocent of imposing an historical vision on 
the material before him than his earlier predecessors like al-Tabari. However, 
the precise contours of Ibn ‘Asakir’s vision of early Islamic history, and how 


30 Trans. Nikita Elisseeff as La description de Damas dTbn ‘Asakir (Damascus: Institut 
frangais de Damas, 1959). 
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it affected the compilation of his entries on ‘Abbasid-era personages, will only 
be evident after close scrutiny of individual entries. 

Tribal Factions and Fictions: the Case of Abu 1-Haydham al-Murrl 

One revealing case-study of the intersection of Ibn ‘Asakir’s historical vision 
and the limits of his sources is his entry for the tribal notable and rebel Abu 
1-Haydham al-Murrl (d. 182/798). Many other controversial figures existed 
who were the subject of Ibn ‘ Asakir’s craft, such as Abu l-‘Umaytir, discussed 
above. However, that of Abu 1-Haydham is especially appropriate given that 
his entry is a sizeable, self-contained group of narratives, rather than a col¬ 
lection of fragments scattered about the whole of TMD, as is the case with 
many figures. 31 In compiling this entry, Ibn 1 Asakir was forced to confront a 
number of obstacles that required him to be more explicit than usual about 
his own interpretation of his subject matter. On the one hand, Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
sources depict Abu 1-Haydham as imbued with furusiya , the classic body of 
virtues of the idealized Arab warrior. As such, Abu 1-Haydham could serve 
for both Ibn Asakir and his sources as an emblem of the heroic past, or, 
at least, how the virtues of the once-heroic past were still alive in ‘Abbasid 
Syria. On the other hand, Abu 1-Haydham was an agent of sedition: a mo¬ 
mentary opponent of the caliph himself and, by extension, an agent of fitna , 
the “discord” or “trouble” that threatens the unity and order of the Muslim 
community at both the mundane and cosmic levels. Given this pairing of 
virtues and vices, the case of Abu 1-Haydham placed Ibn ‘Asakir in a poten¬ 
tially awkward position, requiring him to use strategies both explicit (such as 
glossing, commentary, and word-choice) and implicit (such as strategic place¬ 
ment, repetition, and stress) to incorporate this contentious Syrian notable 
into his broader vision of early Islamic history. 

As with the revolt of Abu l-‘Umaytir al-Sufyanl, the traditional Arabic 
narrative sources are characteristically reticent about Abu 1-Haydham. With 
little variation, the jist of the traditional sources is simple: in the reign 
of the caliph al-Rashld there was a violent outburst of tribal factionalism 
(‘ asabiya ) in Damascus and its vicinity between Arab tribesmen. Histori¬ 
cally, Arab tribesmen of the early Islamic period identified themselves with 
one of a small number of tribal factions, the two largest being those of Qays 
(or Mudar) and- Yaman. Although couched in the vocabulary of tribal ge- 

31 See TMD, XXVI, 62-87. 
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nealogy, these factions had as much to do with the distribution of power and 
patronage as with anything else. Competition between factions, particularly 
when it involved the military, was one of the main destabilizing factors in 
early Islamic society. 32 In this particular instance of factional fighting in 
Damascus, the leader of Qays was one Abu 1-Haydham al-Murrl. 33 

In contrast to the brief notices of the revolt in the traditional narrative 
sources, Ibn ‘Asakir offers an immense entry for Abu 1-Haydham (26 pages 
in the Dar al-fikr edition) citing earlier detailed accounts of him and his 
revolt that historians like al-Tabari and al-Ya‘qubT either ignored or only 
summarized. 34 The best way to appreciate Ibn ‘Asakir’s craft in this lengthy 
entry is to analyze its component parts as the reader encounters them. 

Introductory Matter 

Like all other entries in TMD, Abu 1-Haydham’s entry begins with a listing 
of his name (ism), followed by Ibn ‘Asakir’s own brief description of the sub¬ 
ject. This latter passage, usually no more than a few sentences (more often 
a few words) serves both to explain why a given entry has been included 
and, more rarely, as a synopsis of what follows. Abu 1-Haydham’s ism is 
technically ‘Amir ibn ‘Umara ibn Khuraym, and Ibn ‘Asakir follows his pa- 
trilineage back no less than nineteen generations to the eponymous founder of 
Abu 1-Haydham’s tribe, Qays ‘Aylan. Significantly, Ibn ‘Asakir finishes this 
string of names by identifying Abu 1-Haydham as the “father of Abu ‘Amir 
Musa ibn ‘Amir”, the latter being a Syrian traditionist of minor repute (d. 
255/869). 35 Ibn ‘Asakir thus registers Abu 1-Haydham for the reader first 
and foremost as the possessor of a notable tribal lineage, a member of the 
tribe of Banff Murra of the Qays tribal faction, and the father of one of the 
Syrian c ulama } . Ibn ‘Asakir’s synopsis statement is more precise as to Abff 
1-Haydham’s significance: 

One of the famed paladins and renowned braves of the Arabs. 

The leader of Qays in the fitna that occured between them and 

32 0n the development of factionalism in the early Islamic period, see Patricia Crone, 
“Were the Qays and Yemen of the Umayyad Period Political Parties?,” Der Islam 71 
(1994), 1-57; Cobb, White Banners , 68-75. 

33 Al-TabarT, Ta } rikh , III, 624-27; al-Ya‘qubT, Ta’rikh , II, 495. Ibn al-Athlr later summa¬ 
rized the contents of al-Mada’inPs account (see below), which he himself had encountered 
through Ibn ‘Asakir {Kamil, VI, 127-33). For the historical context of this revolt and its 
significance, see Cobb, White Banners , 82-92. 

34 See TMD y XXVI, 62-87. 

35 On him, see TMD , LX, 436-41; ‘Abbas, Bilad al-Shdm, 185. 
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Yaman in Damascus in the days of al-Rashld so that the situation 
was made grave and evil made strong. There are renowned verses 
attributed to him on those battles and famous historical accounts 
about those wars. 36 

Rarely in this entry is Ibn‘Asakir’s attitude toward Abu 1-Haydham more 
explictly stated. While Abu 1-Haydham was an Arab warrior of renown, he 
was also a rebel. Moreover, this rebellion was not just a temporary disruption 
of order, but rather a fitna , a deadly serious circumstance, in which evil was 
“made strong”. As a major participant in such a fitna , Abu 1-Haydham was, 
for Ibn ‘Asakir, a questionable figure, regardless of his heroic credentials. 

Poetic Material 

From this introductory matter Ibn ‘Asakir then proceeds to present ear¬ 
lier source material relating to Abu 1-Haydham. The first extract is taken 
from the work of Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Marzubanl (d. 370/980), a pro¬ 
lific belle-lettrist and author of numerous biographical collections devoted to 
early Islamic poets and their works. 37 Al-Marzubanl’s extract is itself clearly 
an entry from an encyclopedic compilation of some kind, as indicated by its 
biographical heading: “Abu 1-Haydham ‘Amir ibn ‘Umara ibn Khuraym al- 
MurrT. A Syrian, he settled in Sijistan. His brother is ‘Uthman ibn ‘Umara, 
the patron of the poet Abu Ya‘qub al-Khurayml.” The main issue of this 
extract is clearly the “renowned verses” that Ibn ‘Asakir mentions in his in¬ 
troductory matter. Al-Marzubanl goes on to describe how Harun al-Rashld’s 
governor in Sijistan killed Abu l-Haydham’s brother, leading Abu 1-Haydham 
to revolt in Syria. He then cites four lines of elegaic verse attributed to Abu 
1-Haydham in honor of his slain brother, and goes on to add that as the revolt 
got out of hand, al-Rashld began to despair, and so he sent another brother of 
Abu 1-Haydham to Syria to subdue him and return with him to the caliphal 
court at al-Raqqa. Once captured, Abu 1-Haydham recited some flattering 

36 TMD , XXVI, 62: ahad fursdn al-‘arab al-madhkurin wa-shufdnihim al-mashhurin 
wa-huwa za‘Tm Qays fi l-fitna allati waqa‘at baynahim wa-bayna al-Yaman bi-Dimashq 
ft ayydm al-Rashid hattd tafdqama al-amr wa-istahkama al-sharr wa-lahu ash‘ar fi tilka 
l-waqa’i 1 mashhura wa-akhbdr fi l-hurub madhkura. 

37 Ibid XXVI, 62-63. The isnad or chain of authorities for this extract is as follows: 
Abu l-Husayn Muhammad ibn Kamil <— Abu JaTar ibn al-Muslima «— Abu ‘Ubayd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Imran al-Marzubanl. On al-Marzubani and his works, see R. Sellheim, 
art. “al-Marzubani” in El 2 , VI, 634a-635b. It is not clear from what specific work this 
extract comes. 
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verses to the caliph, and so he released him. Al-Marzubanl’s extract ends 
with the statement that the elegaic verses attributed to Abu 1-Haydham have 
also been attributed to another Syrian whose brother was killed during the 
revolt. But as al-Marzubanl affirms, “the truth of the matter is that they be¬ 
long to Abu 1-Haydham”. To corroborate this affirmation, Ibn ‘Asakir then 
produces the elegaic verses yet again, this time in an extract that quotes the 
genealogist al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar (d. 256/870) as having attributed these 
verses to Abu 1-Haydham. 38 The purpose of this poetical material is clear 
enough. First, it allows Ibn ‘Asakir to settle a minor academic controversy, 
establishing that Abu 1-Haydham did indeed compose the verses that had 
been attributed to him. Second, it puts Abu 1-Haydham in possession of a 
cardinal virtue of the Arab warrior: poetic prowess. Finally, al-Marzubanl’s 
extract provides a slightly more detailed precis of Abu l-Haydham’s revolt, 
providing the context for the revolt and for Abu l-Haydham’s capture and 
release. 


Abu l-Husayn al-Razi and al-Mada’ini 

The next extract is the longest in the entry and the most significant. 39 It is 
a citation from a larger work by the historian al-Mada’inl (d. ca. 225/840), 
perhaps from his now-lost Kitdb akhbdr al-khulafd ; al-kabir [Greater Book 
of Reports about the Caliphs]. 40 However, Ibn ‘ Asakir’s direct source for al- 
Mada’inT’s extract is Abu 1-Husyan al-Razi, most likely his Tasmiyat umard p 
Dimashq , as Conrad suggests. 41 It is this account above all that provides 
an in-depth view of Syrian factional fighting or £ asabiya under al-Rashld, 
and offers a day-by-day narrative of Abu l-Haydham’s revolt and the issues 
and personalities involved. It is also a carefully constructed depiction of 
the figure of Abu 1-Haydham through which al-Mada’inl grappled with the 
same problem that would confront Ibn ‘Asakir: what to do with a virtuous 

38 Ibid., XXVI, 63. isnad : Abu ‘All Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzTz f- 
Abu 1-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn Makki ibn Yusuf ( anhu «— Abu 1-Hasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
‘AtTqT <— Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Shadhan Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Mazyad 
ibn Abl 1-Azhar: anshadand al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar li-Abl 1-Haydham fi akhihi -” 

39 Ibid., XXVI, 63-80. 

40 On al-Mada’inl and his many works, see Ursula Sezgin, art. “al-Mada’inl” in El 2 , V, 
946b-948b. 

41 Conrad, Abu’l-Husain al-Razi, 34-35. The isnad of the extract is: qara’tu bi-khatt 
Abl l-Husayn al-Razi <— Abu l-‘Abbas Mahmud ibn Muhammad ibn al-Fadl <— Habash 
ibn Musa 4— ‘All ibn Muhammad ibn Abl Sayf al-Mada’inl. Note that the isnad suggests 
that Ibn ‘Asakir probably had a text of Abu 1-Husayn’s work before him. 
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rebel? Al-Mada’inT’s solution was to stress Abu 1-Haydham’s virtues—his 
furusiya —and to distance him from any aspect of the rebellion that smacked 
of injustice while placing the blame for fitna squarely on others. 

The most obvious component of Abu 1-Haydham’s furusiya is his mili¬ 
tary prowess. This is apparent throughout al-Mada’inl’s account, which is 
essentially a blow-by-blow chronicle of the factional fighting that took place. 
However, the general impression of his military skills is stressed in other col¬ 
orful vignettes. For example, in one episode of the fighting, Abu 1-Haydham 
is said to have marched out with only ten young and inexperienced war¬ 
riors against a much superior force. When this fact was pointed out to him, 
Abu 1-Haydham dismissed the matter, saying that death was for these men a 
benefice and that God would assist them. As it happened, the group routed 
their Yam an! foes. 42 In another episode, a peace agreement between the 
two factions had been reached, and so Abu 1-Haydham prepared to leave 
Damascus and return to his home territory in the Hawran: “Then he left 
in the early forenoon on Monday in military regalia the likes of which the 
people had never seen before. He also brought with him his horses and 9000 
horsemen bearing [Qaysl] insignia.” 43 In an anecdote appended to the larger 
narrative, al-Mada’inT relates how a young boy was fighting on the side of 
the QaysTya, realizing his mother’s worst fears. One day, he returned home 
wounded with a blow to the head. As his mother began to cry and wail, 
the boy explained: “Nothing [harmful] at all has happened to me; Abu 1- 
Haydham has promoted me!” 44 Clearly, to al-Mada’inT, Abu 1-Haydham was 
a warrior of heroic proportions. 

Another virtuous trait that al-Mada’inl stresses is that of honoring oaths. 
Indeed, commentary on the binding power of oaths and their consequences 
is not limited to the figure of Abu 1-Haydham alone, but recurs throughout 
the narrative of his revolt. 45 On the one hand, Abu 1-Haydham is a man 
who keeps his word, as one would expect. His resolution in this regard is 
unshakeable: his oath to fight to the death forces the governor to withdraw 
an offending pro-Yam an! official, and convinces the YamanTya that their only 


A2 TMD, XXVI, 67. 

43 Ibid. , XXVI, 77: thumma kharaja yawm al-ithnayn dahwatan ft ‘uddatin lam yara 
al-nds mithlaha ma‘ahu khuyuluhu ma‘ahu tis { atu dldf faris mu‘lam. 

4A Ibid ., XXVI, 79. 

45 0n the importance of oaths in Islamic society in another context, see Roy P. Motfca- 
hedeh, Loyalty and Leadership in an Early Islamic Society (Princeton: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1980), esp. 41-62. 
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hope is to supress Abu 1-Haydham and expel the QaysTya from Syria once 
and for all. 46 On the other hand, for al-Mada’inT, the willingness to break 
oaths and to treat them lightly is not just dishonorable but is the very source 
of the fitna. Qaysl or YamanT, whoever breaks an oath can only bring dis¬ 
cord. At the very beginning of his account, al-Mada’inT presents a quaint 
prelude to the factional conflict that engulfed Damascus. Here, a member 
of the QaysT tribe of Balqayn steals a melon from a YamanT. The YamanT 
responds by gathering his kinsmen and ambushing the lone QaysT on his 
way home. The cycle of violence and revenge then escalates, until eventu¬ 
ally Damascene notables of various tribes decide to intervene. Although the 
tribe of Balqayn give their word to agree to arbitration, the YamanTs de¬ 
cide to wait and see what their opponents will really do. As feared, Balqayn 
treacherously assemble their horses to attack the YamanTs, but the delegation 
of notables prevents them from acheiving their goal. However, this first step 
at an agreement was permanently foiled, and the conflict was only settled 
after the QaysTya admitted their wrongs to the caliph al-RashTd himself and 
begged his clemency. 47 

But this seemingly embarrassing incident for the QaysTya is really only 
the backdrop for the main narrative of the revolt, which is itself a chronicle 
of YamanT treachery and dishonor. The whole revolt proper begins with a 
YamanT official in Damascus persecuting QaysT notables. Bad as this may 
seem, it is only after reading the prelude of QaysT penitence over ‘asabhja 
before the caliph that we can appreciate the true wickedness of these acts. 
For not only was this persecution unwarranted, but it directly contradicted 
the caliph’s earlier absolution of any QaysT guilt. 48 Similarly, the unrepentant 
treachery of the YamanTya and the various governors throughout this account 
looks all the worse when compared with the QaysTya’s earlier eloquent appeal 
for mercy before the caliph. For example, at one point, the governor gets 
Abu 1-Haydham to swear to put off fighting simply to put him off guard 
for a YamanT attack. 49 Later, with the governor’s consent, YamanT soldiers 
decide to hunt down Abu 1-Haydham even though the fighting had ended 


46 TMD, XXVI, 67. Abu 1 -Haydham swears literally to never remove his hand from the 
nose-piece of his helmet until either the official is removed, or he himself dies. In light of 
Abu 1-Haydham’s resolve, the governor ridicules the reputation of the YamanTya. 

47 Ibicl., XXVI, 64-66. 

48 The initial persecution by the official named al-Haytham ibn ‘Awf (elsewhere: Ibn 
Ghawth) occurs on ibid., XXVI, 66 . 

49 Ibid., XXVI, 69. 
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and he had dispersed his men and returned home. 50 In other episodes, the 
Yamanlya commit deeds like intercepting a new garrison of ‘Abbasid troops 
on their way to Damascus in order to convince them of Abu 1-Haydham’s 
treason, or willfully breaking a peace agreement that had been arranged by 
a descendant of the pious caliph ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, and even burning 
down a mosque and attributing the act to Abu 1-Haydham. 51 This sort of 
behavior is the very antithesis of furustya. 

The tendency to take one’s word lightly also leads to the demise of two 
of al-Mada’inT’s main villains in classic statements of irony and hubris. In 
one, the YamanT warrior al-‘Udhafir swears a solemn oath to taste neither 
food nor drink until he enters Damascus, now controlled by the QaysTya. Al- 
TJdhafir is defeated in individual combat, however, and despite the attempts 
of the Yamanlya and the governor’s troops to save him, he is dragged into 
the city before Abu 1-Haydham. The Qaysl leader then scorns al-‘Udhafir, 
reminding him of his oath only to absolve him of it by killing him on the 
spot. 52 In the other such account, the new governor of Damascus, Musa 
ibn ‘Isa, treacherously sends a group of YamanT soldiers to track down and 
capture Abu 1-Haydham in the Hawran after the fighting has stopped. In 
anticipation of his triumph, Musa sends a letter to al-Rashid stating that he 
has killed Abu 1-Haydham, and that he will soon be sending his head. Abu 1- 
Haydham, however, was never captured; ten days later Musa was withdrawn 
from his post. 53 

In contrast to the treacherous behavior of the Yamanlya and their willful 
tendency to take matters in their own hands, Abu 1-Haydham (as al-Mada’inT 
depicts him) appears as a reluctant rebel. When first asked to wreak revenge 
on the Yamanlya for a slain kinsman, Abu 1-Haydham refuses, preferring in¬ 
stead to refer the matter to the governor or, failing that, the caliph. 54 This 
respect for the authority of the caliph is stressed throughout al-Mada’inT’s ac¬ 
count, distancing Abu al-Haydham from any accusation of disloyalty. Indeed, 
as mentioned, such an accusation is depicted as the sort of thing that the 
Yamanlya have to deceitfully convince the government troops about. At one 
point in the conflict, Abu 1-Haydham defiantly releases the prisoners jailed 

50 Ibid., XXVI, 73. 

51 The new garrison: ibid., XXVI, 75-76; the ‘Umar! peacemaker: ibid., XXVI, 74; the 
burned mosque: ibid., XXVI, 73. 

52 Ibid., XXVI, 73-74. 

53 Ibid., XXVI, 77-78. 

54 Ibid., XXVI, 66. 
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by the governor, making a point of releasing Qaysis and Yamams alike. For, 
as he is made to say: 55 

I have set free the people as a whole, without preferring anyone 
over another. This is an affair that I have ventured upon solely 
because of what is between me and the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful. If he pardons me, then it will be due to his grace; if he 
punishes me, then let it be so. 

Throughout, he is always willing to agree to peace, even though the governor 
or the Yamanlya are just as willing to break it in turn. 

Thus, the overall weight of al-Mada’inT’s account is a favorable portrayal 
of its protagonist, Abu 1-Haydham. For al-Mada’inT, Abu 1-Haydham emerges 
as a paragon of the virtues of good old-fashioned furustya and as a reluc¬ 
tant rebel, whose hand was forced by the divisive and irreverent ambitions 
of YamanT cowards and colluding provincial governors. Yet al-Mada’inT does 
not end his account there. Significantly, he ends this otherwise favourable 
account by including a brief report that puts Abu 1-Haydham’s actions into 
question: here, a follower urges Abu 1-Haydham not to personally lead his fol¬ 
lowers into battle as he is want. Abu 1-Haydham replies with uncharacteristic 
hubris: “Be quiet! For I saw IblTs [Satan] in a dream and he put his burnoose 
on my head; I will certainly not be killed.” In this simple put powerful final 
image, al-Mada’inT may have intended to show the lengths to which furustya 
pushed its upholders. Yet, at the same time, he has unavoidably identified 
Abu 1-Haydham with the archetypal Rebel himself, a ploy much in line with 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s own interpretation of events, as we shall see. 

Abu l-Husayn al-RazI and Syrian Informants 

Ibn ‘Asakir continues in his entry with another extract from Abu l-Husayn 
al-RazT, but this time the material in the extract originates from Syrian 
sources. 56 Al-RazT is quite keen to distinguish this new account from al- 
Mada’inT’s previous account: “That is the version (riwaya) of al-Mada’inT 
concerning the affair of Abu 1-Haydham. As for the version of the Dama¬ 
scenes, it has many additions to what al-Mada’inT has related.” The extract 
itself is an amplification of certain scenes already described in al-Mada’inl’s 
account, in particular a crucial and heroic battle at the Jabiya Gate, with 


55 Ibid., XXVI, 68. 

56 Ibid., XXVI, 80-84. 
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citations of relevant poetic verses. The precise origin of this “Damascene 
version” of the history of Abu l-Haydham’s revolt is never mentioned, and 
the text appears to be the construct of al-RazT himself after he had gathered 
information from local informants. 57 Although the level of prosopographical 
and topographical detail can only have come from local informants, the text 
was clearly written for a non-Damascene audience. This is plain from the 
glosses given to toponyms that would have been well-known to any Dama¬ 
scene audience, but also to the clear non-partisan presentation of the conflict. 
This is neither a straight QaysT nor a purely YamanT version of the revolt, 
but a harmonized pan-factional retelling. Thus, on the death of one YamanT 
warrior named WazTra ibn Simak, al-RazT adds: 58 

The Yamanlya claim that he merely died [trampled] in the press 
of the crowd and that he was not killed by force of arms. [How¬ 
ever], the MudarTya [Qays] claim that a youth named Muhammad 
from the Banu Layth ibn Bakr ibn Kinana of the descendants of 
Jaththama ibn Qays killed him. 

In al-RazT’s “Damascene version” both sides are given equal footing, and 
members of both factions appear equally heroic. 

The entry then continues to a selection of two poems attributed to Abu 1- 
Haydham about the revolt, which al-RazT collected from an anonymous local 
MurrI informant: 59 

Among that which was said about this revolt in the way of po¬ 
etry and verse is the [material] that one of the Damascenes has 
passed on to me from his father from his grandfather and [various] 
kinsmen of the tribe of the Banu Murra. 

j7 This anonymous group isndd is a common practice of al-Razi’s (see below). Oc¬ 
casionally it is clear that he is relying on written sources, as when he cites Abu 1- 
Haydham’s death-date of ah 182: “I read in the hand-writing of one of the Damascenes 
(qara’tu bi-khatti ba‘di ahl Dimashq): c and in the year one hundred eighty-two died Abu 
1-Haydham...” 

r ° 8 TMD , XXVI, 81. Topographical glosses: ibid., XXVI, 81: . . they came to a village 

belonging to Yam an called Darayya, which is the largest village belonging to Yaman in 
the Ghuta of Damascus”; ibid., XXVI, 82: “Klmraym put them to siege at Harlan at the 
end of the day; Harlan is twenty miles from Damascus.” 

59 Ibid., XXVI, 83: wa-kdna minima qila ft tilka al- ( asabiya min al-ash c ar wa-l-ardjiz 
minima afadam ba‘du ahl Dimashq ‘an abihi ‘an jaddihi wa-ahl baytihi min al-Murrlyin. 
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The first is a fakhr or boast of Abu 1-Haydham and his tribe at the expense 
of Yaman, giving a clear impression of the Qays! interpretation of Abu 1- 
Haydham’s actions. In similar fashion, the second poem alludes to the battle 
of the Jabiya Gate and the death of WazTra ibn Simak. 60 

All of this Syrian material thus takes al-Mada’inT’s favorable portrayal of 
Abu 1-Haydham one step further, depicting the revolt in its entirety as an 
heroic conflict. The revolt is even described as a sequence of battles or “days” 

( ayyam ), latter-day analogs of the epic “days” of the pre-Islamic tribes, and 
appropriately heroic poetry is marshalled to the occasion. In the Syrian 
perhaps more narrowly Damascene—understanding of the revolt, neither side 
had a monopoly on furusiya. Rather, both factions participated in an event 
that, whatever its moral implications, testified to the valor of all involved, 
and, of course, their descendants. 

The Verdict of the ‘Ulama’ 

Until this point, the material that Ibn ‘Asakir presents is similar to the sort 
of material that one might find in the traditional Arabic chronicles: short 
biographical notices, longer narratives of dramatic events, and the occasional 
illustrative poem. However, Ibn ‘Asakir does not end his entry there, but 
proceeds to add material from sources other than Abu 1-Husayn al-RazT. The 
material so far cited presents Abu 1-Haydham so favorably that its judgement 
about rebellion is at best ambiguous. Ibn ‘Asakir thus concludes his entry 
by citing material that leaves no room for doubt: rebellion in general and 
Abu l-Haydham’s revolt in particular were sinful. To achieve this concluding 
tone, Ibn‘Asakir appeals to Islamic tradition and cites a number of sayings 
of the Prophet ( hadith , pi. ahadith) that reflect unfavorably on the revolt. 
First, Ibn ‘Asakir refutes any notion that Abu 1-Haydham held any special 
status in God’s design. He thus begins by presenting a hadith in which the 
Prophet asks for God’s mercy on Qays and praises them roundly, referring to 
them as the bringers of victory to true religion, God’s paladins in this world, 
an egg from which the Prophet’s family was hatched, and the lions of God. 
Ibn ‘Asakir even adds a slight variant reading of this pro-Qays hadith for the 
sake of precision. But then he adds an aside that is almost shocking in its 


60 Ibid.) XXVI, 83-84. Note that in Abu l-Haydham’s boast he piously claims: “Were 
it not for the caliph and Islam / My steed would have left no herds in the land of 
Banu Q ah tan” (law Id al-khalifatu wa-l-isldmu md tarakat / khayli bi-ardi Ban! Qahtdna 
jawwdld). 
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bluntness: 61 

This [slight variant] is the correct one. Abu 1-Haydham was the 
[leading] paladin of Qays of his time, but I do not see that he 
has anything to do with this hadith [i.e. the one praising Qays] 
because he used his furusiya to fight [other] Muslims. God knows 
best. 

In this short aside, at the end of his entry, after pages of Abu 1-Husayn al- 
RazT’s heroic accounts of the revolt, Ibn 4 Asakir steps in personally to remind 
the reader of just where Abu 1-Haydham stands in his estimation. 

Moreover, to put this pro-Qays hadith into perspective, Ibn ‘Asakir then 
cites versions of a hadith that predicts the disasters that will befall Syria 
at the hands of Qays. In the first, Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman warns ‘Amr 
ibn Sulay‘ to be wary when he sees a Qays! in control of Syria. 62 In a 
more complex version, ‘Amr and his companion ask Hudhayfa to relate to 
them something “that perhaps God might make useful to us”. Hudhayfa 
then warns ‘Amr as in the first tradition, but precedes his warning with a 
hadith from the Prophet in which Qays (or Mudar) are condemned as a tribe 
that will continue to kill, destroy, and annihilate the righteous until they 
themselves are eradicated by troops sent by God. A third variant follows. 63 

61 Ibid.i XXVI, 85. The first version is related with two isnads, both from Ibn Manda 
(d. 395/1005; on him, see F. Rosenthal, art. “Ibn Manda” in El 2 ]), III, 863b. The first 
runs: Abu 1-Fath Yusuf ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid Shujja‘ ibn ‘All 4- Abu ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Manda 4- Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn AbT Hamid al-Bukharl Isma‘Il ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abl KathTr. The second runs Ibn Manda Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn AbT 
Raja’ at Mecca 4— Musa ibn Harun. From these two different points, Ibn Manda’s ahddith 
both share the same isnad: Qutayba ibn Sa‘d £ Abd al-Mu’min ibn ‘Abd Allah Abu 
1-Hasan 4— ‘Abd Allah ibn Khalid al-‘AnsI 4— ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Muqarrin al-Mazanl <— 
Ghalib ibn Abjar. The second version has only two variant words, and is related through 
al-Tabaranl from Musa ibn Harun. 

62 Ibid, isnad : Abu 1-Barakat al-Anmatl 4- Abu 1-Fadl ibn Khayrun ‘Abd al-Malik 
ibn Muhammad Abu c AlT ibn al-Sawwaf «— Muhammad ibn ‘Uthman ibn AbT Shayba 
his father 4- ‘Abd Allah ibn Idris and Jarir 4- Yazld ibn Abl Ziyad 4- Shaqlq. 

63 Ibid., XXVI, 85-86. Isnad of complex version: Abu Sahl Muhammad ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Saklawayh ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ahmad ibn al-Hasan <— JaTar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Ya‘qub 4— Muhammad ibn Harun al-Ruyanl 4— Muhammad ibn Bashshar and ‘Amr ibn 
‘All ir- Ibn Abl ‘Adi 4— Hisham 4— Qatada 4— Abu Tufayl. 

Isnad of third variant: Abu 1-Barakat al-Anmatl <— Ahmad ibn al-Hasan ibn Ahmad 4- 
Abu ‘All ibn Shadhan 4~ Abu Sahl ibn Ziyad al-Qattan 4— Abu 1-Husayn ‘All ibn Ibrahim 
al-Wasitl Muhammad ibn Abl Nu‘aym <r- Rib‘I ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Jarud <- Sayf 
ibn Wahb the rnawlci of the Banu Taym <— Abu Tufayl. 
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Finally, prior to the report of the subject’s death-date that concludes most 
of his entries, Ibn ‘Asakir adds one last report bearing on Abu 1-Haydham. 
In this report, it is related that a certain man once saw Abu 1-Haydham in 
a dream sleeping in the red velvet robes of Pharaoh. 64 Two interpretations 
of this dream were given: one group said that it suggested that this man 
would one day rule Egypt; another group said that it meant that he would 
go to Hell. According to this account, the early muhaddith and pious figure 
Malik ibn Anas (d. 179/795) supported the latter interpretation. By way of 
explanation, the author of the account adds: “Abu 1-Haydham was a man 
from Syria who was a leader during the troubles ( al-fitan ).” 

Conclusion 

This analysis of Ibn ‘Asakir’s entry for Abu 1-Haydham al-MurrT suggests a 
number of conclusions regarding Ibn ‘Asakir’s method and his vision of early 
Islamic history. First, and most obviously, Ibn ‘Asakir relied in this entry 
on a variety of sources of different provenance and original intent, including 
poetic material, historical narratives, local sources, and ahadith. None of this 
material appears to have been edited in any significant way, so one might be 
inclined to see Ibn ‘Asakir as a mere transmitter of earlier materials. In 
particular, the entry is dominated by one account—that of al-Mada’inT. A 
superficial reading of this entry might give the impression that Ibn Asakir 
shares al-Mada’inl’s interpretation of the revolt of Abu 1-Haydham, given 
its looming size in relation to the other materials in the entry. In a certain 
sense, this appears to be true: Ibn ‘Asakir appears not to have objected to 
al-Mada’inl’s detailed narrative of the revolt, or to its general depiction of 
Abu 1-Haydham as an ‘Abbasid-era embodiment of furusiya. 

However, Ibn ‘Asakir was not a prisoner of his sources, and it would be 
inaccurate to think of him as reluctantly including material he found objec¬ 
tionable simply because it was all he had. On the contrary, Ibn ‘Asakir was 
quite capable of including such material and making his opinion of it very 
clear, as with the pro-Qays hadith discussed above. He does not attempt 
to discredit the validity of the hadith (indeed, he even supplies a corrected 
version of it), but he explicitly states that it has nothing to do with the 
rebel Abu 1-Haydham. In a similar fashion, Ibn ‘Asakir’s introductory syn¬ 
opsis, in which the evils of the revolt are stressed, provides a blanket control 

6i Ibid., XXVI, 86-87. The account comes from the renowned MalikI scholar of Egypt, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 268/882), through Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Yusuf al-HarawI. 
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over the entry that follows, lest the reader be taken in by Abu 1-Haydham’s 
charismatic image in the sources. 65 

But explicit statements of this kind were rare and were only one of the 
methods that Ibn ‘Asakir employed to control his source material. Another 
feature of Ibn ‘Asakir’s method in compiling his entry is what Fred M. Donner 
has called his “strategy of placement”. 66 In his entry on Abu 1-Haydham, 
Ibn Asakir is careful not to allow the reader to finish the entry with an 
overwhelmingly favorable impression of its subject. He does this by creating, 
in effect, an interpretive “envelope” for the entry as a unit. If one examines 
the structure of the entry as a whole, it clearly falls into two parts: a central 
core of earlier source materials that stress the furusiya of the revolt and its 
protagonist, and interpretive materials on either end of this core, namely 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s introductory matter and the concluding ahadith. In both parts 
of this interpretive material, Ibn ‘Asakir is explicit about his view of the 
sinfulness of Abu 1-Haydham’s revolt. At the same time, the very placement 
of these two parts—the first and last passages that the reader encounters— 
serves to heighten the intensity of their message, while the furusiya materials 
sandwiched within are accordingly diluted. 

In structuring his entry this way, then, Ibn ‘Asakir has given the last 
substantial account of the entry—the account of the dream interpretation— 
the greatest amount of stress in the whole entry. This being so, it would 
repay us to return to that account. What did Ibn ‘Asakir intend by it, and 
why does it receive pride of place in his entry? In light of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
strategies of composition and the problem of depicting a rebel like Abu 1- 
Haydham, it now seems clear that, for Ibn ‘Asakir, the account of the dream 
was symbolic of the ambiguities of the figure of Abu 1-Haydham. Indeed, the 
account nicely sums up the interpretive dilemma that the reader faced in this 
entry: is Abu 1-Haydham a hero or a villain? Does the man’s dream indicate 
that he will one day rule Egypt as Abu 1-Haydham once ruled Damascus? 
Or does it indicate that he will win only damnation, the fitting end of rebels 
and Pharaohs? Ibn ‘Asakir accords this account pride of place because it 
provides an answer to this dilemma, supported by the authority of Malik, 

5 In this regard, pace Thierry Bianquis, Ibn ‘Asakir’s image of Abu 1-Haydham is hardly 
one of a cookie-cutter cavalier, nor is his entry any more stereotyped than those of any 
other group, sue!) as the ‘ulama’. Cf. his “L’anier de village, le chevalier de la steppe, 
le cavalier de la citadelle: Trois personnages de la transition en Syne," in al-Bakhit and 
Schick, eds., Bilad al-Sham During the ‘Abbasid Period, 1)1-104, esp. 97-100. 

66 See Fred Donner’s contribution to this volume, 52-57 above. 
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and, perhaps, the ‘ ulama’ by extension: Abu 1-Haydham, no matter how 
heroic he was, and how much he embodied furusiya , was, in the end, still a 
rebel; Hellfire is the only reward for him and those who imitate him. 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s entry for Abu 1-Haydham al-Murrl thus emerges as less an 
exclusive account of its subject than as a discourse on the perils of rebellion 
in general. This distaste for fitna is, of course, completely in accordance 
with earlier Community-minded visions of Islamic “salvation history”, and 
it appears to be a central facet of Ibn ‘Asakir’s version of the same. This is 
largely to be expected. To begin with, a Sunni religious scholar (‘ alim ) like 
Ibn ‘Asakir would be unlikely to look with favor on anything that divided the 
Muslim community, especially when Muslims themselves were responsible. 
The evil of rebellion is a basic feature of classical Islamic politico-legal theory, 
invested with Satanic associations from the very beginning. 67 Moreover, 
the context in which Ibn ‘Asakir wrote his work may have lent a certain 
immediacy to such an attitude. After all, Zangid Syria was a region wracked 
by inter-Muslim conflict at a time when unity against a common Frankish 
enemy might have been desired. For Ibn ‘Asakir and his contemporaries, the 
story of Abu 1-Haydham was in danger of being played out again at precisely 
the time when political circumstances could allow no room for rebels with a 
cause. 

However, it is important to note that Ibn ‘Asakir’s disapprobation for 
fitna is not a simple political attitude (“rebels are bad, the caliph/sultan/gov¬ 
ernor is good”). Rather, it is a universal, moral attitude, in which anyone 
who partakes in activity that divides the community, who pits Muslim against 
Muslim, is held to account. In this regard, one can appreciate the inclusion 
of the Damascene “pan-factional” version of the revolt immediately after al- 
Mada’inT’s pro-Qays! account, as well as the frequent reference to treacherous 
and prideful governors. No one—QaysT or YamanT, ruler or ruled—is to be 
excused from being an agent of fitna. Ibn ‘Asakir’s is thus not a statist or 
dynastic vision of history, but rather a communal history in which all of the 
subjects of his entries played a part. 

How does Ibn ‘Asakir’s vision of Islamic history affect his value as a 
source for ‘Abbasid history? With regard to fitna and rebellion, it should 
be clear that Ibn ‘Asakir cannot be assumed to be a neutral source, still less 
a passive transmitter of earlier materials. Yet, whatever his own views on 


67 0n rebellion in Islamic law, see Joel L. Kraemer, “Apostates, Rebels and Brigands, 
Israel Oriental Studies 10 (1980), 34-73. 
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fitna , there seems no good reason to doubt Ibn ‘Asakir’s data on the names 
of the people involved in Abu 1-Haydham’s revolt or the general sequence 
of events. This is probably true of his coverage of other events as well. In 
this regard, and despite its limitations, for the historian of the ‘Abbasid 
period TMD has a great deal to offer. As a source for detailed accounts of 
Syrian affairs shunned by earlier historians, and as an archive of ‘Abbasid- 
era prosopographies of the tasmiya type, there is much indisputable data to 
work with. Although it cannot claim to offer material for a “total history” 
of Syria under the ‘Abbasids (what one source could?), when read critically, 
TMD is especially valuable as a source of answers to questions about the often 
turbulent relationship between two elite strata: the local representatives of 
the ‘Abbasid central government, and local notables like Abu 1-Haydham. 

How Ibn ‘Asakir’s historical scheme affected other aspects of ‘Abbasid 
history is still unclear, although one point seems certain: TMD is no more 
innocent of a selective vision of history than earlier products of ‘ Abbasid-era 
salvation or imperial history. As such, local histories such as this one cannot 
simply be used to “fill in” the lacunae of the Iraq-oriented early Islamic 
narratives. Although the work provides a great deal of new and unique 
materials relating to ‘Abbasid history, some of it of local Syrian origin, it 
is not categorically “better” than any of the earlier traditional sources, and 
is as equally in need of critical assessment. Generally speaking, as with the 
early Islamic historiographical tradition, so with later historical works: only 
by recognizing these works as literary compositions can we appreciate the 
complexity of the material at hand, and only by fully understanding the 
artifice involved in their composition can we put the historical value of a 
given source in its proper perspective. 


APPENDIX A 

PUBLICATION HISTORY OF TMD 
Suleiman A. Mourad 


Overview 

There is no medieval Arabic source whose modern publication has changed 
hands or has been interrupted as often as Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD. The surviving 
manuscripts, though mostly well preserved, often were poorly copied. More¬ 
over, copying styles differ not only among the various manuscripts (as one 
would expect), but also within the same manuscript. For example, the gen¬ 
eral consensus is that the early-eighteenth-century manuscript in the ZahirTya 
library in Damascus—the most complete manuscript of TMD known to be 
extant—was copied by several copyists and that many diacritical marks were 
placed arbitrarily. Hence, some words and especially names have been ren¬ 
dered rather confusing, if not undecipherable. Such copying problems pose a 
great challenge to any scholar irrespective of his/her knowledge of the Ara¬ 
bic language. Not surprisingly, many would-be editors of TMD have been 
discouraged by the daunting task before them. 

While there is no complete extant manuscript of TMD , there are three 
nearly complete copies. Apart from the manuscript of the ZahirTya library, 
there is a sixteenth-century manuscript at the Ahmad III Library in Istan¬ 
bul, and an early-eighteenth-century manuscript at the Ibn Yusuf Library in 
Marrakesh, Morocco. In addition, separate volumes of Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD 
are found in almost every major collection of Arabic manuscripts around the 
world. 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s contemporaries, especially his fellow-Syrian scholars, recog¬ 
nized his TMD as a biographical dictionary of great import. Shortly after Ibn 
‘Asakir’s death (d. 571/1176), scholars began to append it with biographical 
notices of Damascene scholars who died after him. One of these appendices 
was begun by his son, al-Qasim (d. 600/1203); however, it was not completed. 
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Other late medieval scholars made abridgements of the entire work or pub¬ 
lished selections from it. The most famous is the Damascene lexicographer 
Tbn Manzur’s (d. 711/1311) Mukhtasar ta’rTkh Dimashq [Abridgement of Ibn 
‘Asakir’s History of Damascus]. 1 Unfortunately, most of these appendices, 
abridgements, and selections are no longer extant. In addition, later com¬ 
pilers of biographical dictionaries drew on Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD extensively 
both as a model and a source for generations. Important Syrian examples 
include Ibn al-‘Admi’s (d. 660/1262) Bughyat al-talab ft ta’rikh Halab [Every¬ 
thing Desirable about the History of Aleppo] 2 and al-MizzT’s (cl. 742/1341) 
Tahdhib al-kamal ft asma’ al-rijdl [The Complete Compendium of the Names 
of Men].' 3 * 

‘Abel al-Qa.dir Badran published the first edition of TMD between 1911- 
14. Unfortunately, much of TMD is missing from even the five volumes 
that he was able to complete. Badran omitted many narrative reports and 
hadtlhs as well as Ibn ‘Asakir’s lengthy isnads (chains of authorities) that 
precede nearly every narrative report and hadilh in TMD. In addition, he 
included some material not originally in TMD. In short, Badran’s edition is 
a partial and rather arbitrary abridgement rather than a critical edition of 
the ZahirTya manuscript. His editing project was continued in 1930-32 by 
Ahmad ‘Ubayd, who completed an additional two volumes. 

Twenty years later (1951-54), Salali al-Dln al-Munajjid started a new 
editing project under the patronage of al-Majma‘ al-llml aParabl [The Ara¬ 
bic Academy of Science] in Damascus, later renamed Majma‘ al-lugba al- 
‘arabTya [The Arabic Language Academy]. Al-Munajjid published the sec¬ 
tions on the history of Damascus and its topography (vols. I—II) ? and then 
deserted the project altogether. In 1963, Muhammad Ahmad Dahman pub¬ 
lished a lone volume (X: “Busr ibn Abl Artat” to “Thabit ibn Aqram”). 
The Damascus project was revived once again in 1977 by a group of Dam¬ 
ascene scholars under the leadership of ShukrT Fay sal, and more recently by 

1 Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar ta’rikh Dimashq li-lbfi 91 sakir, 29 vols., ed. Rnluyat al-Khas 
and Muhammad Mutt* al-Hahz (Damascus: Dar al-likr. 1984-91). 

2 ibn a)- ‘A dim, Bughyat al-talab fitaVikh Halab , 11 vols., ed. Suhayl Zakkar (Damascus: 
Dar al-Bafih, 1988); idem , Everything Desirable about the History of Aleppo , facsimile 
ed. luiat iSezgiu (Frankfurt: Institute for the History of Arabic-Islamic Science, 1986— 
90). 

3 A1-Mizzl, Tahdhib al-kamal fi asma ’ al-rijdl, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Malruf (Beirut: 

Mu 5 ass as at al-risala, 1992). According to G.II.A. Juynboll (art. “al-MizzD in El 2 ), al- 

MizzT’s Tahdhib is “the first comprehensive lexicon that aims at being exhaustive, much 
more so than any of its predecessors”. 
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Sukayna al-Shihabl. In 1978 the Damascus project published in one vol¬ 
ume a Xerographic edition of the Leningrad (St. Petersburg) manuscript 
that includes entries missing from the ZahirTya manuscript (“ ‘ Abd Allah ibn 
‘Imran” to “‘Abd Allah ibn Qays al-Ash‘arI”). This Xerographic volume 
was later edited by Sukayna al-Shihabl in 1994 as Volume XXXVII. The 
Damascus project has published 25 volumes to date, with an emphasis on 
persons whose first names start with the letter £ ayn. 4he most recent vol¬ 
ume (XLVII) was published in !997. All but three of these volumes (LII-LIV 
published in 1994 by Mu’assasat al-risala in Beirut) have been published by 
Majma‘ al-lugha al-‘arablya in Damascus. 

In response to the rather incremental progress made by the Damascus 
project, a complete Xerographic edition of the ZahirTya manuscript- with 
some excerpts from other manuscripts to cover some of the lacunae in it 
was published in Amman by Dar al-baslnr in the late-1980s. The Xerographic 
edition made the text of TMD available for the first time to modern scholars 
all over the world, and consequently raised the interest in and therefore 
the number of studies about Ibn ‘A sakir and his TMD. In addition to the 
Xerographic edition and the efforts of the Damascus project, nine selections 
from TMD were published independently. Four of these treat Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
biographies of five Shl'T imams: ‘AlT ibn AbTTalib (d. 40/661); Hasan ibn ‘All 
(d, 49/669); Husayn ibn ‘AlT (d. 61/680); ‘AlT Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. 94/714); 
and Muhammad al-Baqir (d. 113/731). Three selections treat Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
biographies of Abu Hurayra (d. ca. 58/678), al-Zuhrt (d. 124/742) and Jesus. 
And two treat Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of the governors of Damascus during 
the Seljuk period, and those of the members of the Umayyad dynasty. 

Between 1995 and 2001 ‘Umar al-‘AmrawT of Saudi Arabia and AlT ShTrT 
of Lebanon published a new complete edition of TMD with Dar al-fikr in 
80 volumes, bringing to an end the nearly century-long contest to see who 
would be the first to edit this valuable source in its entirety. One should 
note, however, that in their eagerness to finish the work so quickly the ed¬ 
itors have forsaken the basic editing practice of rigorously comparing the 
numerous extant manuscripts of TMD for variant readings. Moreover, there 
are some words, lines, and even a few biographical notices that are missing 
from the Dar al-fikr edition, but that appear in the original manuscript(s). 
In this respect, this edition does not meet the high editorial standards that 
for the most part characterize the edited volumes of the Damascus project. 
Moreover, the indices (vols. 75-80) are poorly executed; for example, there 
are more than 50 entries for Abu Ghalib Ahmad ibn Banna. Nevertheless, 
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the Dai al-fikr edition of TMD should now make the work far more accessible 
to scholais than heretofore possible. It is also this edition that comprises the 
basis for a recent publication of the text on CD-Roni. Recently, a second 
full edition of lMD was also published in Beirut by Dar al-turath al-^ar&bl 
(2001). It is edited by ‘All ‘Ashur in 40 volumes (76 volumes in 40), based 
on the Zahirlya manuscript and the edited volumes. 

Apart from translations of brief excerpts in scholarly articles and mono¬ 
graphs, there is only one translation of a extensive portion of TMD into a 
European language: the late Nikita ElisseefTs translation of Ibn 1 Asakir’s in¬ 
troductory section on the topography of Damascus, La description de Damas 
dTbn 'Asakir (Damascus: Institut frangais de Damas, 1959). 

Published Editions of TMD 

The following list chionicles the publication history-—the different editions, 
abridgement, selections, Xerographic editions and translation—of TMD in 

modern times. Some of the Damascus project volumes were not given volume 
numbers by their respective editors. Therefore, for the purpose of clarity, a 
volume number referring to where eacli volume fits in the Damascus project 
is substituted and placed between square brackets. 

The Damascus project 


Vols. Ill, ed. Sal ah al-Din al-Munajjid. Damascus: al-Majma‘ ahhlml aDarabl, 
1951-54. The sections on the history and topography of Damascus. 

[Vols. Ill—IV], ed. Nash at Ghazzawl. Damascus: Majma 1 al-lugha al-‘arablya, 
1984-91. Al-Sira al-nabawiya (the life of the Prophet). 

Vol. VII, ed. ‘Abd al-Ghan! al-Duqr. Damascus: Majma 4 al-lugha al-‘arablya, 
1984, Ahmad ibn ‘Utba to Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Mu’ammah 

Vol. X, ed. Muhammad Ahmad Dahman. Damascus: Majma 1 al-lugha al-‘ara- 
biya, 1963. Busr ibn AbT Artat to Thabit ibn Aqram. 

[Vol. XXXI], ech SlutkrT Faysah Damascus: Majma 1 al-lugha ah'arablya, 1977. 
‘A si in to ‘Ay id. 

[Vol. XXXII], ed. ShukrT Faysal, Ruhlya al-Nahhas, and Riyad ‘Abd al-Hamld 
Murad. Damascus: Majma‘ al-lugha al-‘arablya, 1982. ‘Ubada ibn Awfa to 
‘Abd Allah ibn Thuwab. 
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[Vol. XXXIII], ed. Muta‘ al-Tarablshl and Sukayna al-Sluhabl. Damascus: Ma- 
jma‘ al-lugha al-‘arabYya, 1981. ‘Abd Allah ibn Jabir to ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Zayd. 

Vol. XXXIV, ed. Muta‘ al-Tarablshl. Damascus: Majma‘ al-lugha ab‘arablya, 
1986. ‘Abd Allah ibn Salim to ‘Abd Allah ibn AbT ‘A’isha. 

Vol. XXXVII, ed. Sukayna al-Shihabl. Damascus: Majma‘ al-lugha al-‘arabTya, 
1994. ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Imran to ‘Abd Allah ibn Qays. 

Vol. XXXVIII, ed. Sukayna al-Sluhabl. Damascus: Majma‘ al-lugha al-‘arablya, 
1986. ‘Abd Allah ibn Qays to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ada. 
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APPENDIX C 

MAJOR LACUNAE IN TMD 


IBN ‘ASAKIR BEGINS the biographical portion of his TMD with his biogra¬ 
phy of the Prophet Muhammad, listing him under one of his other appella¬ 
tions, Ahmad. Muhammad is followed by the other Ahmads, after which Ibn 
‘ Asakir orders his biographies alphabetically, beginning with the name Aban. 
One of the more unfortunate lacunae in the manuscripts that have come down 
to us directly follows the biography of the Prophet. The next Ahmad we have 
is a certain Ahmad ibn TJtba (d. 369/979). Thus, we have no record of men 
named Ahmad whose fathers 1 names began with any of the letters preced¬ 
ing the letter c ayn , several of which are among the most common names 
in the Arabic language. Missing are names such as Ahmad; the prophetic 
names Ibrahim (Abraham), Ishaq (Isaac) and IsmaVl (Ishmael); the names 
of the Prophet’s two grandsons al-Hasan and al-Husayn; the very common 
‘ Abd Allah, ‘Abd al-Rahman, ‘Abd al-‘AzTz, etc. and some of the most com¬ 
mon Umayyad-period names such as Aban, Bishr and Umayya. Even with 
such common names of fathers missing, we still have 333 biographies of men 
named Alnnad. One can only imagine how many more biographies we would 
have had we access to the full complement of Ahmads—possibly another full 
volume’s worth. In fact, Ibn Manzur includes 203 Ahmads before Ahmad 
ibn TJtba in his Mukhtasar} 

Other unfortunate lacunae appear as well. The last IsmaVl in Volume II 
of the Zahirlya manuscript is IsmaVl ibn ‘ Ay y ash. 2 The first entry and only 
Is in ah l in Volume III of the Zahirlya manuscript is I small a I-A sadr, a poet 
who was patronized by the Umayyad dynasty. 3 Clearly we are missing a 
great many IsmaVls—all those whose fathers’ names begin with letters after 
the letter ( ayn\ e.g., Muhammad, to mention only the overwhelmingly most 

Tbn Manzur, Mukhtasar , III, 5-167. 

2 TMD, IX, 35-50. 

3 Ibid., IX, 50-51. Ibn Manzur includes no Is mails after Ismail al-Asadl, 
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popular name in the Arabic language. We are also lacking any record of men 
named Jaffar, the name of the sixth Stuff imam; 4 and we only have eight 
biographies of men whose names begin with the letter ha } —1 Habil (Abel); 
1 Had!; and 6 Haruns (Aarons), none of whom is Moses 1 brother. 5 Hence, we 
are missing biographies of men with three fairly common names—Haahim, 
Hibat Allah, and Hisham (including the Umayyad caliph, Hisham ibn ‘Abd 
ahMalik [r. 105-25/724-43]). 6 Under the letter ya } we are missing three 
important and common prophetic names—Ya‘qub (Jacob), Yusuf (Joseph), 
and Yunus (Jonah). 7 The important prophetic biographies of Ishaq and 
Ismaffl are missing as well. 8 And as noted by Steven C. Judd above, the 
biographies of several Umayyad caliphs are missing—Sul ay man ibn £ Abd ah 
Malik (r. 96-99/715-17), YazTd (III) ibn al-Walld (I) ibn 4 Abd ahMalik (r. 
126/744), and the crucially important biography of Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
(r. 105-25/724-43). 9 

The presence of these accidental lacunae presents two important questions 
for anyone working with Ibn ‘Asakir’s TMD : I) What proportion of the total 
compilation do these lacunae represent? 2) Do these lacunae affect the overall 
representativeness of Ibn ‘Asakir’s material? The above-mentioned lacunae 
in fact represent only a small portion of the whole. One really cannot know 
exactly how many biographies are missing. A conservative guess (and I stress 
that this is nothing more than a guess) would be that we may be missing 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 600-800 individual biographies. Since 
we do have a total of 10,226 biographies, one would be hard pressed to say 
that their absence truly does affect the representativeness of Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
material, especially if one’s objective is to draw broad conclusions about the 
character of Ibn ‘Asakir’s text itself and his reasons for compiling it. On the 
other hand, as scholars begin to pursue some of the individual scholarly and 

4 Ibn Manzur ( Mukhtasar , VI, 51-107) includes 44 Jaffars. 

5 TMD, LXIV, 3-15. 

6 Ibn Manzur does not include any Hadis. However, he does include Habil (Abel) and 
five of the six Haruns in TMD as well as another 93 biographies under the letter hd\ See 
Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar , XXVI, 405-12; XXVII, 5-197. 

7 Ibn Manzur includes 240 biographies under the letter yd\ including 20 Ya'qubs (Ja¬ 
cob), 28 Yusufs (Joseph), and 10 Yunuses (Jonah). See Ibn Manzur, Mukhtasar , XXVII, 
198-397; XXVIII, 9-122. 

8 Ibn‘Asakir includes biographies for their father Ibrahim and their respective mothers 
Sara and Hajar as well as for a host of other pre-Islamic sacred figures. Hence, I suspect 
that Ibn ‘Asakir had originally included biographies for them in his TMD . 

9 See Judd’s contribution to this volume, 81-82 above. 
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family networks and genealogies of Damascene scholars, we will inevitably 
be frustrated to find that certain individuals’ biographies are missing from 
the text. Clearly the most notable lacuna for the purpose of examining 
scholarly networks in Damascus as well as Ibn ‘Asakir’s sources is the missing 
biography of his mentor and one of his most important authorities, Hibat 
Allah Abu Muhammad ibn al-Akfanl (d. 523/1129). 10 


10 Ibn Manzur does include an entry for Ibn al-Akfam (Mukhtasar, XXVII, 65), but he 
records little more that his name and birth and death dates. 





APPENDIX D 

PRE-ISLAMIC SACRED BIOGRAPHIES IN TMD 


Ibn ‘ASAKIR RECORDS biographies for many, though not all, of the sacred 
figures in the qisds al-anbiya’ tradition, 43 of which are listed below. Ibn 
‘Asakir records biographies for 29 of these; another three can be found in 
Ibn Manzur's Mukhtasar. The remaining eleven are neither in TMD nor Ibn 
Manzur. Citations for TMD are included when available. The Ibn Manzur 
citation is given for the three that are found in Ibn Manzur but not TMD. 

Pre-Islamic Sacred Men 

‘Ad: neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Adam: TMD , VII, 373-459. 

Alyasa‘ (Elisha): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Ayyub (Job): TMD , X, 58-83. 

Azar (Ezer, Abraham’s father): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Bal‘am (Balaam): TMD , X, 396-406. 

Dawud (David): TMD , XVII, 80-109. 

Dhu 1-Kill (identified with Bishr ibn Ayyub): TMD, XVII, 370-81. 

Dhu 1-Nun (identified with Jonah): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur* 

Dhu 1-Qarnayn (Alexander the Great): TMD , XVII, 330-61. 

Ilabil (Abel): TMD, LXIV, 3-9. 

Harun (Aaron): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Ilud: not in TMD; Ibn Manzur, XXVII, 146-57. 
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Ibrahim (Abraham): TMD, VI, 164-258. 

Idris: neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Ilyas (Elijah): TMD, IX, 205-17. 

Irmly a (Jeremiah): TMD, VIII, 27-41. 

‘Isa (Jesus): TMD, XLVII, 347-524. 

Ishaq (Isaac): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Isma‘Tl (Ishmael): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 
al-Khidr: TMD, XVI, 399-434. 

Lut (Lot): TMD, L, 306-27. 

Muhammad: TMD, III, 3-518; IV, 3-394. 

MOsa (Moses): TMD, LVI, 15-186. 

Nimrud (Nimrod): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Null (Noah): TMD, LXII, 40-288. 

Qabil (Cain): TMD, XLIX, 34-50. 

Salih: neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Samwil (Samuel): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Stilth (Seth): TMD, XXIII, 268-81. 

Shu‘ayb: neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Su layman (Solomon): TMD, XXII, 230-99. 

Talut (Saul): TMD, XXIV, 436-44. 

Thamud: neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

‘Uzayr (Ezra): TMD, XL, 317-38. 

Ya‘qub (Jacob): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

Yahya (John the Baptist): TMD, LXIV, 168-218. 

Yunus (Jonah): not in TMD; Ibn Manzur, XXVIII, 105-16. 
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Yushi‘ (Joshua): not in TMD ; Ibn Manzur, XXVIII, 95-102. 

Yusuf (Joseph): neither in TMD nor Ibn Manzur. 

ZakarTya (Zechariah): TMD , IX, 48-56. 

Pre-Islamic Sacred Women 

Bilqls (Queen of Sheba): TMD, LXIX, 67-78; not in Tardjim al-nisa’. 

Hajar (Hagar, mother of Ishmael): TMD, LXX, 144-45; Tardjim al-nisa’, 315— 
17. 

Hawa’ (Eve): TMD , LXIX, 101-11; not in Tardjim al-nisd’. 

Maryam (Mary, mother of Jesus): TMD , LXX, 75-122; Tardjim al-nisa’ , 343-87. 
Rahma (Job’s wife): TMD , LXIX, 120-28; not in Tardjim al-nisa’. 

Sara (Sarah, Abraham’s wife): TMD, LXIX, 180-90; Tardjim al-nisa’, 127-37. 


APPENDIX E 

MUHAMMAD, THE RASHIDUN, AND THE 
UMAYYAD CALIPHS IN TMD 


Ibn ‘Asakir’s treatment of Muhammad, the Rashidun, and certain of 
the Umayyad caliphs constitute his lengthiest biographies. His biography of 
Muhammad is understandably the lengthiest and constitutes the entirety of 
Volumes III and IV of the Beirut edition. 

Muhammad ( ca . ad 570-632): TMD, III, 3-518; IV, 3-394. 

The Rashidun Caliphs 

Ibn ‘Asakir’s biographies of the Rashidun caliphs are the lengthiest biogra¬ 
phies after that of Muhammad. Each constitutes one volume in the Beirut 
edition. 

Abu Bakr al-Siddlq (r. 11-13/632-34): TMD, XXX, 3-461. 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (r. 13-23/634-44): TMD, XLIV, 3-483. 

‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (r. 23-35/644-56): TMD, XXXIX, 3-544, 

All ibn AbTTalib (r. 35-40/656-661): TMD, XLII, 3-589. 

The Umayyad Caliphs 

Biographies for three Umayyad caliphs are missing from Zahirlya manuscript 
on which the Beirut edition is based. Entries for two of these—-Sulayman ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik (r. 96-99/715-17) and Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 105- 
25/724-43)-—can be found in Ibn Manzur’s Muktasar. The third - Yazld 
(III) ibn al-Walld (I) ibn 4 Abd al-Malik (r. 126/744)—is in neither TMD nor 
Ibn Manzur. 
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Mu‘awiya (I) ibn AbT Sufyan (r. 41-60/661-81): TMD, LIX, 55-221. 

Yazld (I) ibn Mu‘awiya ibn AbT Sufyan (r. 60-64/681-83): TMD , LXV, 394-410. 

Mu‘awiya (II) ibn Yazld ibn Mu‘awiya (r. 64/683-84): TMD, LIX, 296-305. 

Marwan (I) ibn al-Hakam ibn AbT al-‘As (r. 64-65/684-85): TMD, LVII, 224-80. 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (r. 65-86/685-705): TMD, XXXVI, 110-67. 

al-WalTd (I) ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 86-96/705-15): TMD, LXIII, 164-87. 

Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 96-99/715-17): not in TMD; Ibn Manzur, X, 
170-82. 

‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzTz ibn Marwan (r. 99-101/717-20): TMD, XLV, 126-274. 

YazTd (II) ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 101-105/720-24): TMD , XVIII, 337-44. 

Ilisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 105-25/724-43): not in TMD; Ibn Manzur, XXVII, 
97-105. 

al-WalTd (II) ibn YazTd (II) ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 125-26/743-44): TMD , LXIII, 
319-49. 

YazTd (III) ibn al-WalTd (I) ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 126/744); neither in TMD nor 
Ibn Manzur. 

IbrahTm ibn al-WalTd (I) ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 126/744): TMD , VII, 246-52. 

Marwan (II) ibn Muhammad ibn Marwan (r. 127-32/744-50): TMD, LVII, 319- 
47. 

‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya ibn Ilisham (r. 138-72/756-88) (Spain): TMD , 
XXXV* 445-55. 
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In the arrangement adopted here, the Arabic definite article (a/-) at 
the beginning of an entry, the transliteration symbols for the Arabic 
letters hamza (’) and ' ayn (‘), and distinctions between different letters 
transliterated by the same Latin character (e.g. d and d) are ignored 
for purposes of alphabetization. 


al-‘AbbadT, Kitab tabaqat al-fuqahd’ al-shdft- 
Tya, 69, 70 

'Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, reports that Jesus’ fol¬ 
lowers would be divided into three commu¬ 
nities, 30 

‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, transmitter 
of prophecy about the revivifier of Islam at 
the end of each century, 31-32, 34, 35 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar, 35 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Utlunan ibn ‘Affan, 75 
‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'ud, 35 
‘Abd Allah ibn Saba’, 56 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ghanm, 75 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mind a, 90 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Utlunan Abu Muham¬ 
mad ibn AbT Nasr al-Shalud al-Tamum al- 
‘Adi, 84, 86 

mistakenly identified as ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn ‘Utlunan Abu 1-Qasim, 85 
‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hainmam al-San‘am, his 
Musannaf , 33, 34, 35 
Abraham, 24 

Abu 'Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-AdTb, 90 

Abu ‘All al-Haddad, 91-92 

presumably al-Hasan ibn Alunad ibn al- 
Hasan al-Isbaham, 91 

Abu Bakr 'Abd Allah ibn Malik ibn Sayf al- 
Misrl, 68 

Abu Bakr al-Bayhaql, Ins Kitab aj-zithd al- 
kabir , 40 

Abu Bakr ibn Sayf, 65, 76 

as associate of al-Rabl* ibn Sulayman, 70; 
as transmitter of Sayf’s Kitab al-ridda wa- 
l-futuh , 20, 63-64, 67; biographical notice 
for Ibn Sayf in al-‘AbbadT’s Kitab tabaqat 
al-fuqahd’ al-shdfi‘iya, 70; biographical no¬ 
tice for Ibn Sayf in Abii Tayyib al-Tabari’s 
Ta ‘liqa , 70; biographical notice for Ibn 
Sayf in Ibn QaclT Slmhba’s Tabaqat al- 
shafiTya, 70; biographical notice for Ibn 


Sayf in al-Khatib al-Baghdadl’s Ta’rikh 
Baghdad , 68, 71; biographical notice for 
Ibn Sayf in al-Subkl’s Tabaqat al-shdfiTya 
al-kubrd } 70; identified by Cameron as 
Shafi‘7 muhaddith , 68, 71; identified by 
Juynboll as the son of Sayf ibn ‘Umar him¬ 
self, 67; identified by al-Samarrai as the 
son of Abu Bakr ‘Abd Allah ibn Malik 
ibn Sayf al-Tujlb al-Misrl, 68; identified 
by al-ShihabT as Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
67; identified in TMD as Ahmad ibn ‘Abd 
Allah, 68; identified in TMD as Ahmad ibn 
'Abd Allah ibn Sa‘ld ibn Sayf, 68; identified 
in TMD by his kunya Abu Bakr, 68; iden¬ 
tified in TMD by his nisba al-Sijistanl, 68; 
in tabaqat and biographical literature, 68- 
72; linked to Ibn Sayf in Yunus ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Ala, a disciple of al-Shafi‘T, 70; reference 
to Ibn Sayf in Ibn al-Naduu’s Fihrist, 70; 
referred to as al-Farid , 70; student of al- 
MuzanT, 71; student of Yunus ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Ala, 71; student of ‘Umar ibn Shabba al- 
NumayrT, 71 

Abu Bakr al-Siddlq (first caliph), 38, 47, 51 
Muhammad’s statement that he would en¬ 
ter Paradise, 54 

Abu 1-Barakatibn al-Mubarak al-AnamatT, 87 
Tabaqat al-ashab al-mukhtasar } 87; Al- 
Ta’rikh , 87 
Abu 1-Darda, 75 
Abu Dharr al-HarawI, 65, 66 
Abu 1-Fad I ibn K hay run Alnnad ibn al-Hasan, 
87 

Abu 1-Fadl ibn Nasir, 92, 93 
Abu Ghalib Ahmad ibn Banna, 129 
Abu 1-Ghana’im Muhammad ibn ‘All, 92, 93 
Abu Hafs ‘Umar ibn Alunad ibn Ishaq al- 
AhwazT, 87 

AbQ t Hasan ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Khatib, 
93 
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Abu 1-Hasan Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Ishaq al-AhwazT, 87 

AbQ 1-Hassan ‘All ibn ‘Ubayd Allah al-WasitT, 
dream in which al-Shafi'Tdenies saying that 
Jesus was the MahdT, 36 
Abu 1-Haydham al-Murrl, 21, 22, 101 

as agent of sedition ( fitna ), 112, 113, 116, 
117, 123, 125; as emblem of heroic past, 
112; as endowed with poetic prowess, 115; 
as model of furusiya, 112, 116, 118, 119, 
124, 125; as leader of Qays, 113; as por¬ 
trayed by Ibn ‘Asakir, 112-126; condemned 
because he used his furusiya to fight other 
Muslims, 122; dream in which he was sleep¬ 
ing in the velvet robes of Pharaoh, 123; po¬ 
etic material about, 114-115; structure of 
his biography in TMD, 113; the verdict of 
the ‘ulama’ that his revolt was sinful, 121- 
123 

Abu 1-Husayn Hibat Allah al-QadT (Ibn 
‘Asakir’s brother), 90, 91 
Abu I-Husayn Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn 
Ahmad al-Isbaham, 87 
Abu l- l Izz Thabit ibn MansOr al-Kayll, 87 
Abu I-Maymun ibn Rashid, recension of Abu 
Zur'a’s Ta’rikh, 85 

Abu Mansur ‘Abd al-Jabbar ibn Ahmad al- 
‘UkbarT, 33 

Abu Muhammad al-BajalTibn Rashid, 84 
AbQ Muhammad ibn Hamza, 89 
Abu Muslim al-Khawlam, 75 
Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbaham, 80, 81, 91-92 

his Hilyat al-awliyd’, 79, 80, 81, 91, 92, 96 
Abu l-Qasim ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad al-‘Allaf 
al-Baghdadl, 33 

AbQ l-Qasim Isma'Tl ibn Ahmad ibn al- 
SamarqandT al-DimashqT, 33, 64, 65 
as one of Ibn ‘Asakir’s teachers, 66 
Aba l-Qasim Tamm am ibn Muhammad al- 
Bajali, 84, 85, 86 
al-KattanT’s shaykh , 85 
Aba Tahir al-BaqillanT Ahmad ibn al-Hasan 
ibn Ahmad, 87 

Aba Tahir al-Mukhallis, 64, 65, 67, 71 

character and scholarly reliability of, 64- 
66; transmitter of his uncle Mus'ab ibn 
‘Abd Allah's Kitdb nasab Quraysh , 66; 
transmitter of Ibn Ishaq’s Sira , 66; trans¬ 
mitter of Sayf’s Kitdb al-ridda wa-l- 
futuh, 66; transmitter of tafsir and hadith 
in TMD , 66; transmitter of al-Zubayr 
ibn Bakkar’s Kitdb nasab Quraysh wa- 
akhbdrihim, 66 
Aba ‘Ubayda, 37, 74 
Aba Umama, 75 


Aba ‘Umar ibn Hayyawayh, 89 
Aba Ya'qOb al-Khurayml, 114 
Aba Zur‘a al-DimashqT, 21, 83 

Al-Ahadith wa-l-hikdydt u)a-l-‘ital wa-i- 
su’dtdt, 83; Ta’rikh, 83, 85, 86, 95; Tas- 
miyat al-asdghir min ashdb Wathila wa- 
ghayrihi , 83, 85, 86 
Acre, 32, 34 
Adam, 13, 17 
Adharbayjan, 75 
Afghanistan, 60 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal, his Kitdb al-zuhd, 40 
Ahmad ibn 'Utba, 141 
‘A’isha, 38 
Aleppo, 7 

‘All ibn Abl Talib (fourth caliph), 20, 47 
‘All’s genealogy, 53; connection to Mu¬ 
hammad via Fatima downplayed, 53; mar¬ 
riage to Fatima downplayed, 53; refusal to 
join the mutineers besieging ‘Uthman, 56; 
report in which ‘All denies that he had 
received any secret or special knowledge 
from Muhammad, 52; testimonial defend¬ 
ing ‘Uthman’s reputation, 54-55, 57 
al-Amln (‘Abbasid caliph), 109 
! Amr ibn ‘Abasa, 75 
'Amr ibn Muhajir, 81, 86, 88, 90 
‘Amr ibn Sulay‘, 122 
al-Ansarl, Sa‘d al-Khayr, 4 

testimony about Ibn ‘Asakir, 5 
Antichrist ( al-Dajjal ), 32, 37, 43 
apocolyptic literature, 105 
Apocrypha, 29 
Arabia, 18 

Arba‘un ji l-ijtihdd iqdmat al-jihad, see Ibn 
‘Asakir 

al-ard al-muqaddasa (“Holy Land”), 18 
Armenia, 44 

( asabiya (“partisan spirit”), 112 
under HarOu al-RashTd, 115, 117 
ascetic, asceticism ( zuhd ), 25, 26, 40, 42 
Ash‘an school, 8 
‘Asqalan, 11 
Assassins, see Nizarls 
atabeg, 7 

at-Awza‘T, ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr, 80-81, 
83, 93, 95, 108 

biographies of, 79-80, 94; student of 
Makhal, 80; exchange with al-Mansur, 92; 
generosity toward Christians in Beirut, 91; 
steadfastness in the face of demands from 
the ‘Abbasid governor of Hims, 91 
Ayyubids, 10 
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al-AzdT, Ibn Abl l-'Aja’iz 

Tasmiyat man kdna bi-Dimashq wa-Ghu- 
tatiha min bani Umayya , 109 

Bab al-Saghlr cemetery, 9 
Badran, ‘Abd al-Qadir, 9, 129 
Baghdad, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 15 
Bahshal, his Ta’rikh Wasit , 48 
al-Baladharl, 21, 94, 102 

Ansdb ai-ashrdf, 48; Futuh al-buldan , 
48; virtual absence of, in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
Umayyad-period biographies, 94 
Baldwin III, 8 
Balkh, 15 

Balqayn, see Qays/Mudar 
Banh ‘Asakir, 2, 5, 6 
BanO l-Qurashl, 6 
al-Basra, 76 
battles 

at the Jabiya Gate (Damascus), 119-120, 
121; Fihl, 73, 74; al-QadisIya, 72; al- 
YarmOk, 73, 74; Zab, 98 
Beirut, 11, 91 
Biblical citations 

Matthew 2:13-22, 27; Matthew 11:18-19, 
40 n. 55; Matthew 28:16-20, 31 n. 23; Mark 
16:14, 31 n. 23; Luke 11:27, 29-30; Luke 
24:36-43, 31 n. 23; John 20:19-29, 31 n. 
23; Acts 2:1-13, 30 
Bilad al-Sham, see Syria 
Bilqls, 17 

biographical dictionaries, 61 
Borl, Taj al-Mulak, 4 
Borids, 7 

al-BukharT, 38, 92-93 

Kitdb al-ta’rikh al-kabir , 80, 81, 92, 93, 96 
Byzantines, 32, 34, 35 

Cairo, 2 

Central Asia, 5, 26 

Christians, Christianity, 18-19, 39, 91 

apocalyptic traditions, 36; clerics, 44; see 
also Jacobites, Nasara, Nestorians 
chronicles, 61 
Conrad, Gerhard, 108 
Constantinople, 32, 35 
Crone, Patricia, 106-107 

Crusades, Crusaders, 7, 18, 33-35, 41, 42, 43; 
see also Franks 

Damascus, sacred history of, 22 
Dar al-hadith , 8 
Ddr al-sunna , 8 
al-DhahabT, 4 

early Islamic historiography, 44-48 
Edessa, 7 


Egypt, 26, 76 

Elisseeff, Nikita, 60, 130-133 
Eve, 17 

Fada’il Dimashq, 24, 42 

fada’il (“merits”) literature, 10, 19, 105 

Fadl i Asqaldn , see Ibn 'Asakir 

FaradTs cemetery, 28 

Fatima, 53 

Fatimids, 2 

fatwd collections, 61 

Fihl, battle of, 73, 74 

f\qh (“legal learning”), 3 

First Civil War, 55, 56 

Egyptian dissidents, 56; Iraqi dissidents, 56 
fitna t pi. fit an (“strife”), 21, 22, 112,113,116, 
123 

Franks, 18-19 

furusiya (noble martial skills), 112, 116, 118, 
119, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125 

al-Ghassanl, Abu l-Mushir 

ally of Aba L'Umaytir and critic of al- 
Ma’man's mihna, 110 
al-Ghazall, 3 

hafiz, pi. huffdz (scholarly honorific, lit. one 
who has memorized the Qur’an), 4, 5, 13 
Habib ibn Maslama, 75, 76 

hadith, pi. ahadith (traditions of the Prophet 
and other pious early Muslims) 
about the revivifier of Islam, 32; anti-Qays 
hadith s, 122, 123; hadiths conveyed by the 
Rashidun caliphs, 51; in which Muhammad 
curses the Jews of Arabia, 52; pro-Qays 
hadiths , 121-22, 123; that Muhammad and 
Jesus are brothers in lineage and prophecy, 
39; that the shahada requires belief in the 
One God, Muhammad, and Jesus, 37-38; 
that there is room at Muhammad’s mosque 
in Medina for the burial of Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and Jesus son of Mary 
(after his second coming), 38, 39; implying 
that ‘Uthman must have entered Paradise, 
52 

Haffaz ibn al-Hasan Aba I-Wafa’, 93 
Hafsa bint ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, 72, 73, 74 
al-Harith ibn AbT Usama, his recension of Ibn 
Sa'd’s Tabaqdt , 89 
al-Hasan al-Basrl, 36, 37 

al-Hasan ibn Hibat Allah (Ibn ‘Asakir’s fa¬ 
ther), 3 

al-Husayn ibn al-Falim 

recension of Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqdt , 89, 90 
Hassan ibn Thabit, 75 
Haw ran, 116, 118 
al-Hijaz, 3, 4, 14, 60 
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Hims, 11, 81 

Hu cl I lay fa ibu al-Yaman, 122 

Hawariyun, as Jesus’ disciples, 31 

Hagar, 17 

Harun al-Rashid (‘Abbasid caliph), 114, 117, 
118 

Herat, 4 

Hi bat Allah ibn al-Hasan (Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
brother), 3 

hijra (Prophet’s move to Medina), 52 

Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (Umayyad caliph), 
81-82,142, 148 

biography absent from TMD, 81-82 

IblTs (Satan), 119 

Ibn AbT J-Dunya, 40 

recension of Ibn Sa'd’s Tabaqdt , 89, 90 

Ibn AbT Hatim al-Razi, 90-91 

Al-Jarh u>a-l-ta‘dil , 80, 90, 96; Taqdima , 
80, 90, 91 

Ibn al-‘Adim, his Bughyat ai-talab ft ta’rikh 
Halab , 10, 48-49, 128 

Ibn al-Akfani, Abu Muhammad Hibat Allah, 
3, 84, 85, 143 

student of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 89; 
Ta’rikh at-Sham, 84 

Ibn ‘Asakir 

absolves Companions of responsibility for 
‘Uthman’s murder, 56-57; accurate trans¬ 
mitter of sources, 59, 95, 96, 98-99; advo¬ 
cate of the Sunni position that all Compan¬ 
ions of the Prophet were moral exemplars, 
55, 60; analysis of his sources for Umayyad 
history, 82-99; and ‘Abbasid Syria, 106- 
112; and Abu Nu'aym al-Isbahani, 91-92; 
and Abu Zur‘a, 83-86; and al-Bukhari, 
92-93; and al-Khatib al-BaghdadT, 1, 11, 
12, 14, 22, 87, 88-89, 97, 108; and 
Ibn AbT Hatim al-RSzT t 90-91; and Ibn 
Sa‘d, 89-90; and Jesus, 22; and Khalifa 
ibn Khayyat, 86-88; and al-Tabari, OS- 
97; anti-Slii'T sentiments, 52, 54, 55, 60; 

A rba ‘un ft l-ijtihad iqamai al-jihdd , 8; as 
clironicler of‘Abbasid provincial governors 
(umard '), 101; as chronicler of Syria’s 
provincial notables (ashrdf), 101; as com¬ 
pared with al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh , 48; as com¬ 
pared with al-Bal ad huff’s Futuh , 48; as pre¬ 
server of otherwise lost material, 82; atti¬ 
tude of Muhammad toward Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
biographees, 50, 51; belles-lettres as a 
source for his biography of Jesus, 40; bio¬ 
graphical sketch of 2-9; bulk of his material 
on Jesus based on Iraqi sources, 26; buried 
Khalifa’s (Ta’rikh) short account in which 
‘Uthman is depicted as trying to trick the 


delegation of Egyptians in the middle of 
‘Uthman’s biography, 58-59, 61; citation 
of multiple versions of Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqdt 
in a single biographical entry, 89-90; dis¬ 
taste for fitna, 22, 125-126; Fadl ‘ Asqatdn , 
8; favored Syrian sources and intermedi¬ 
aries, 83, 86, 94; hadith lore as a source 
for his biography of Jesus, 25, 26, 29, 37, 
40, 42; his biography of Jesus as a tool 
of Christian-Muslim polemics, 26; his in¬ 
fluence on later biographical writing, 97; 
inclusion of non-Syrian material, 48; local 
lore as a source for his biography of Jesus, 
29; moral agenda, 19, 20, 49, 59—60; poetry 
as a source for his biography of Jesus, 40; 
political agenda, 20, 46—48; pro-‘Utlunan 
sentiments, 20, 22, 52; pro-Umayyad sen¬ 
timents, 20, 22, 34—35, 52; Qur’anic lore 
as a source for his biography of Jesus, 29; 
Rashidun-period biographies, 15-16, 19- 
20; religious and/or sectarian agenda, 20, 
46-48, 57; strategies of compilation, 47, 
48-61; strategy of manipulation avoided, 
47, 59, 61; strategy of placement, 47, 52- 
57, 124; strategy of repetition, 47, 57-59; 
strategy of selection, 47, 48-52; structure 
and content of his biographies, 51, 96-99; 
Syro-centric view of history, 20, 48, 49, 50, 
59; table comparing TMD with Sayf, al- 
Tabari, and Ibn Hubaysh, 73; Umayyad- 
period biographies, 15-16, 19-120; under¬ 
cuts charge of nepotism leveled against 
‘Uthman, 57; use of Iraqi and Medinan 
sources, 83; use of Sayf ibn ‘Umar’s Kitdb 
al-ridda wa-l-futuh, 20, 62-77; use of Sayf 
material in his accounts of the Islamic con¬ 
quests, 62; use of Sayf material in his bi¬ 
ographies, 63; vision of early Islamic his- 
tory, 111—112, 125; vision of Syria’s past 
17-18; see also Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq 
Ibn ‘Attab, 65 
Ibn Barhan, 3 
Ibn Dihya, 72 
Ibn Hajar, 99 

Tahdhib al-tahdhib , 97 
Ibn Hand al-Da’n, 32 

Ibn Hubaysh, Kitdb al-ghazawdt , 67, 71-72, 
74, 77 

Ibn Ishaq, Sira, 66 
Ibn al-Jundi, 69 
Ibn Khayr al-IshblH, 65, 66 
Fahrasa , 66 
Ibn Manziir 

Mukhtasar ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, 11, 
81-82, 128, 141; possbily preserves material 
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missing from TMD , 9-10; excludes variant 
hadith s found in TMD , 10; excludes isndds 
found in TMD , 10 

Ibn al-Mubarak, Kitdb al-zuhd wa-l-raqd’iq , 
40 

Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist , 69, 70 
Ibn al-Nuqur, 64, 65 

appears frequently in Ibn ‘Asakir’s isndds, 
66 

Ibn al-Shantajli, 65 

Ibn QadrShuhba, Tabaqdt al-shdfi‘iya , 69, 70 
Ibn Qani‘, Wafayat , 69 
Ibn Sa‘d, 21, 94 

Kitdb al-tabaqat , 80, 81, 89-90; recension 
of Ibn Abl l-Dunya, 89, 90; recension of al- 
Husayn ibn al-Falnn, 89, 90; recension of 
al-Harith ibn AbT Usama, 89; Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
citation of multiple versions from, in a sin¬ 
gle biographical entry, 89-90, 96 
Ibn Shadhan, 69 
Ibrahim ibn al-Walid, 82, 89 
India, 5 

Infancy Story of Thomas, 29 
Iraq, 26, 60 
Isfahan, 4, 15, 90 
al-Isfahani, ‘Imad al-Din, 5 
Ismahl al-Asadi, 141 
Isma‘il ibn 'Ayyash, 141 
Isma'ilfs, 2 

isndds (chains of authorities), discussions of, 
64,65, 66-67, 84, 87 

Israelites, as kings of the Christians (muliik 
al-nasdrd ), 30-31 
Istanbul, 9 

lyad ibn Ghanm, conquest of the Jazira, 74 

Jabiya Gate, battle at, 119-120, 121 
Jacobites, 30 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad Abu 'Abd Allah al- 
Kindi, 84, 86 
Jarir ibn ‘Atiya, 71 
Jerusalem, 10, 14, 37 
Jesus, 24-43 

and the Day of Resurrection, 25; and the 
future, 25; as ascetic 22; as ascetic in Chris¬ 
tian literature, 39-40; as closely associated 
with Muhammad, 25, 37-39, 42; as the 
Mahdi, 18, 25, 27, 35-37, 39, 43; as meg- 
siah, 18; as model Muslim ascetic, 25, 26, 
27, 39-41; as Muslim prophet, 25, 26, 29- 
31, 39; as performer of miracles, 25; ascent 
to heaven 933 years before Muhammad’s 
hijra (311 bc), 27; buried in Faradis ceme¬ 
tery with Mary and his disciples, 28; flight 
from Judea (he. Massacre of the Inno¬ 
cents), 27; hadith that Muhammad and Je¬ 


sus are brothers in lineage and prophecy, 
27, 39; hadith that the shahada requires 
belief in the One God, Muhammad, and Je¬ 
sus, 37—38; hadith that there is only room 
enough at Muhammad’s mosque in Medina 
for the burial of Muhammad, Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, and Jesus son of Mary (after his sec¬ 
ond coming), 38, 39; Jesus’ second coming 
to lead Muslims to victory against Franks, 
31-35; perception that his followers became 
infidels, 31; Qur’anic refutation of Jesus’ 
crucifixion, 31; second coming, 26, 31-35, 
39, 42; second coming in Damascus, 18; 
taking refuge in Damascus, 18 

Jesus’ disciples, buried in Faradis cemetery, 
28 

Jews, 44 

hadith in which Muhammad curses the 
Jews of Arabia, 52 

jihad (religiously motivated struggle), 6, 7, 8, 
58 

Judea, 27 

Juynboll, G.H.A., suggestion that Abu Bakr 
ibn Sayf might be Sayf ibn ‘Umar’s son, 67 

al-Kattani, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
84, 85, 93 

contemporary of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
14-15; principal source for Ibn ‘Asakir, 15 

khabar , pi. akhbdr (“report”) 15, 51, 71, 74; 
see also narrative report 

Khalid ibn al-Walid, 49-50, 66, 73, 74 

campaigns in Iraq, 49; conquest of Damas¬ 
cus, 49; conquest of Jazira, 74; conquest of 
Qiunasrin, 49; dismissal by 'Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, 49, 74; in Syria, 49; moral char¬ 
acter of, 49-50; raid on Mu’ta, 49; “trial” 
before Abu ‘Ubayda, 74; ‘Umar’s vindica¬ 
tion of, 74; use of wine at Qinnasrin, 74 

Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 21, 86-88 

Ta’rikh , 59, 86, 88, 98; Tabaqdt , 86, 87, 88, 
96 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 87, 93, 94, 108 

as source for Ibn ‘Asakir’s Syrian biogra¬ 
phies, 14; biography of, 16l; earliest ref¬ 
erence to Abu Bakr ibn Sayf, 68, 69, 71; 
Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of, 88, 89; Ibn 
Sayf's lineage contained in the entry for 
Ibn al-Jundi, 69; Ibn Sayf’s lineage con¬ 
tained in tile entry for Ibn Qanf, 68; Ibn 
Sayf’s lineage contained in the entry for Ibn 
Shadhan, 68; interest in Syrian Umayyad 
history, 88; use of isndds less rigorous than 
Ibn ‘Asakir, 13; sojourn in Syria, 15, 88; 
Ta’rikh Baghdad as model for TMD , 1,11, 
12, 14, 22, 88-89, 97 
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Khaythama ibn 'Abd al-Rahman al-KufT, 29 

Khurasan, 4, 60 

al-Kufa, 4, 75, 76 

kunya (“patronymic”), 68, 95 

Ludd Gate (Jerusalem), 37 

al-Mada’im, 21, 94, 95, 98 

account of Abu 1-Haytham’s revolt, 115- 
119; Kit ah akhbdr al-khulafa’ al-kabtr , 
115; virtual absence of, in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
Umayyad-period biographies, 94, 95 
madhhab (school of law or legal practice), 5, 
6, 8, 79 

madrasa (institution of advanced learning), 8 
MahdT, 18 

general consensus that the MahdT would be 
a descendant of Muhammad, 36 
Makhul al-ShamT, 80, 86, 88, 96 

accused of being a QadarT, 80; biographies 
of 80; teacher of al-Awza‘T, 80; teacher of 
al-Zuhn, 80; teacher of Thawr ibn YazTd, 
80; teacher of Yazld ibn l Abd al-Malik, 80 
Malik ibn Anas, 123, 124 
al-Ma’inun (‘Abbasid caliph), 109 
mihna, 110 

al-Mansur (‘Abbasid caliph), 92 
Marrakesh, 9 
Marw, 4 

Marwan ibn Muhammad (Umayyad caliph), 
82, 96, 98 

Mary, 17, 18, 29, 32, 41 

buried in FaradTs cemetery, 28; as a third 
deity with God and Jesus, 30 
al-MarzubanT, Muhammad ibn ‘Imran, 114 
al-Mas‘udT, 102 
Mecca, 3, 14 
Medina, 38, 56 
Messiah, 18 
al-Miham, As‘ad, 3 
al-MizzT, 87, 99 

Tahdhib al-katnal ft asmd’ ai-rijal , 97, 128 
Morray, David, 10 
Moses, 24 
Mosul, 4, 7 

Mu‘awiya ibn AbT Sufyan (Umayyad caliph), 
35, 76,109 

as prayer leader upon Jesus’ return, 32, 34 
Muhammad (the Prophet), 11, 25, 30, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 44, 141, 147 

biography of 11, 16; his marriage to 

‘Uthman’s daughters ordered by Revela¬ 
tion, 53; mosque of, in Medina, 38; proph¬ 
etic testimonials on behalf of ‘Uthman, 53, 
54, 57; statement that ‘Uthman would en¬ 
ter Paradise, 52; statement that Abu Bakr, 


'Umar, and ‘Uthman would enter Paradise, 
52, 54; told ‘Uthman that he would some 
day be caliph but that munafiqun would 
deprive him of office, 53 
Muhammad ibn STrln, 34, 35 
Muhammad ibn ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, 75 
Mujahid, 36 

munafiqun (“hypocrites”), 53, 56 
Mus'ab ibn ‘Abd Allah, his Kitdb nasab 
Quraysh , 66 
MOsa ibn ‘Isa, 118 

al-Mutawakkil (‘Abbasid caliph), 107, 108 
mutawdtir (tradition transmitted in many 
varied chains of strong authorities), 58 
al-Muzam, 71 

Nasara 

as Christians, 31; as Roman authorities, 31 
Nafi‘ ibn ‘Abd al-Harith, 54 
Nestorians, 30 
New Testament, 29, 31, 39 
Nihawand, conquest of, 73, 74 
NTshapQr, 4, 15 
NizamTya ( madrasa ), 3, 4 
Nizans, 2, 4 
Noah, 24 

non-Muslim Syrian historiography, 104-105 
North Africa, 44 

spotty coverage in early Islamic historical 
sources, 103 

Ntir al-Dln al-Zangl, 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 111 
his jihad 6, 7, 8 

Palestine, 27, 44 
Paul the Apostle, 39 
Petersen, E., 71 
Pharaoh, 123, 124 
pilgrimage, 3, 6 
prosopography, 106, 126 

al-Qa‘a‘ ibn ‘Amr, 73, 74 
al-QadisTya, battle of, 72 
al-Qasim (Ibn ‘Asakir’s son), 4 
Qays ibn Abl Khalid, 50 

Qays/Mudar tribal confederations, 112, 113, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121 
in a hadith as a tribe that will continue to 
kill until they are eradicated by troops sent 
by God, 122 

Qisas al-anbiyd’ } 11, 13, 18, 24; see also Tales 
of the Prophets 
Qur’an, 55 

as historical source, 45 
Qur’anic citations 

Surat Al ‘Imran (3), vss. 35-49, 29, n. 15; 
Surat Al ‘Imran (3), v. 29, n. 15; Surat al- 
Nisa’ (4), v. 157, 31 n. 31; Surat al-Nisa’ 
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(4), v. 159, 25 n. 3; Surat al-Ma’ida (5), v. 
95, 54 n. 35; Surat al-Ma’ida (5), v. 110, 
29 n. 15; Surat Maryam (19), vss, 2-28, 29 
n, 15; Surat Maryam (19), v. 25, 29 n. 15; 
Surat al-Mu’minCin (23), v. 50, 27 n. 9 
al-QurashT, Abu 1-Mufaddal al-Qadl, 6 
al-QurashT, ‘ A IT ibn Muhammad, 6 
al-QurashT, Muhammad ibn Yahya, 6 
al-Quraslu, ZakT 1-Dm, 6 
Quraysh, 19, 51 

al-QushayrT, Ta’rikh al-Raqqa , 48 
Rabat, 9 

rabwa (height where Jesus, Mary, and Joseph 
took refuge during Massacre of the Inno¬ 
cents) 

in Damascus, 18, 28; in Egypt, 28 
Ralima, 17 

Rashidun caliphs, 47, 51, 59, 147 
al-Raqqa, 114 
al-RazT, Abu 1-Husayn 

and Syrian informants about Abu 1- 
Haytham’s, 119-121; as source for Ibn 
‘Asakir’s citations of Abu l-Haytham’s 
revolt in al-Mada’iin’s Kitdb akhbdr al- 
khulafd’ al-habir, 115-119, 123; Tasmiyat 
kuttdb umara’ Dimashq , 108; Tasmiyat 
umara’ Dimashq } 107 
Rayy, 15 
Rome, 32 

Rosenthal, Franz, 10 
Rotter, Gernot, 86 

al-SafadT, Kitdb umara’ al-Sham } 107 
al-Sail ml, 65, 66 

Ta’rikh Jurjdn , 66 
Sa‘Td ibn AbT 1-Waqqas, 75 
Sa‘Td ibn al-‘As, 73, 74, 75 
Salah al-Dm, 7, 8, 9 
Salim ibn Hamid, 107 
salvation history, 103-104, 125 
al-Sam‘am, 4 

Kitdb al-ansab , 69; testimony about Ibn 
‘Asakir 5 

al-Samarrai, Qasim, 63, 67 

suggestion that Abu Bakr ibn Sayf was Abu 
Bakr ‘Abd Allah ibn Malik ibn Sayf al- 
MisrT, 68 
Sarah, 17 

al-SarT ibn Yahya, little known about him, 64 
SarT/Shu‘ayb (common isnad in al-TabarT’s 
and Ibn ‘Asakir’s citations of Sayf ibn 
‘Umar’s Kitdb al-ridda wa-l-futuh ), 64, 65, 
72, 74, 75, 76, 77 
Sayf al-Dm GhazT, 7 


Sayf ibn ‘Umar, 12, 20, 21, 62-77 

Kitdb al-ridda wa-l-futuh, 20, 62-77; Kitdb 
al-jamal wa-masir ‘A’isha wa-‘Ali , 62-77; 
reputation as a muhaddith, 70-71 
Schacht, Joseph, 79 
Sezgin, Fuat, 83 
al-Sha‘bT, 27 
al-Shafi‘T 

statement that “there is no MahdT other 
than Jesus son of Mary”, 36; repudiation 
of statement that Jesus is the MahdT, 36 
al-Shahrazun, Kamal al-Dm, 6 
Sln‘T, 7, 8 

shahdda (Islamic testimony of faith), 37, 38 
Shank ibn Khubasha, 75 
shaykh (“elder”, “teacher"), 4, 85 
Shaytan (demon, the devil), 32 
Shu‘ayb ibn Ibrahun, little known about him, 
64 

Sidon, 11 
Sijistan, 114 
Spain, 5 

al-SubkT, his Tabaqdt al-shafi‘iya al-kubrd , 69, 
70 

al-Sufyam, ‘AlT ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Khalid 
as claimant to the caliphate, 109; also 
known as Ahii l-‘Umaytir al-SufyanT, 110, 
111, 112; Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of, 110 
al-SulamT, Jamal al-Islam ‘AlT ibn al-Musal- 
lam Abu 1-Hasan, 3 

Sulayman ibn 'Abd al-Malik (Umayyad ca¬ 
liph), 142, 148 
Syria 

historiographical problem of, under ‘Ab- 
basids, 101-106; privileged role of 22 

al-Taban, Abu JaTar Muhammad ibn JarTr, 
46, 98, 111, 113 

account of ‘Uthman more critical of him 
than is Ibn ‘Asakir’s account, 60; detailed 
account of ‘Uthman’s attempt to trick the 
Egyptian delegation, 58, 59; fourth Civil 
War, 109; provides the narrativeframework 
for Ibn ‘Asakir’s biography of al-Walfd ibn 
YazTd, 93; strategy of selection in his ac¬ 
count of ‘Uthman’s murder, 50-51; Ta’rikh 
al-rusul wa-l-muluk , 48, 93, 101; Tafsir , 94; 
treatment of ‘Abbasid history, 102; treat¬ 
ment of ‘Abbasid Syria, 102; treatment 
of events in Syria, 102; use of Sayf as a 
source, 12, 62-77; use of Sayf ibn 'Umar’s 
Kitdb al-ridda wa-l-futuh, 20; use of ‘Ubayd 
Allah ibn Sa‘Td al-ZuhrT’s recension of Sayf, 
64; virtual absence of, in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
Umayyad-period biographies, 21,93, 94, 95 
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al-Tabari, Abu l-Tayyib 

links Ibn Sayf with al-MuzanT, 70; his 
TaHiqa , 69, 70; reference to Ibn Sayf, 70 

Tales of the Prophets, 24, 25, 26, 42, 43; see 
also Qisds al-anbiya’ 

Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq (TMD ), by Ibn 
‘Asakir 

abridged edition by ‘Abd al-Qadir Bad fan 
(1911-14), 9, 128; abridged edition by 
Ahmad ‘Ubayd (1930-32), 9, 128; abridge¬ 
ment by Ibn ManzOr, Mukhtasar ta’rikh 
madinat Dimashq , 9, 128; Ahmad III Li¬ 
brary manuscript (Istanbul, sixteenth cen¬ 
tury), 127; and Ta’rikh Baghdad ; appendix 
to TMD by Ibn ‘Asakir’s son, al-Qasim (in¬ 
complete), 127; as a source for ‘Abbasid 
history, 100-126; as a source for other¬ 
wise lost material, 82; as a source for the 
first five and one-half Islamic centuries, 22; 
as a source for Umayyad history, 78-99; 
as compared with al-Tabari’s Ta’rikh al- 
rusul wa-l-mulyk , 48; as compared with al- 
Baladhurl’s Ansab al-ashraf , 48; as com¬ 
pared with al-Baladhun’s Futuh al-buldan , 
48; as compared with al-Qushayrl’s Ta’rikh 
al-Raqqa , 48; as compared with Bahshal’s 
Ta’rikh Wasit t 48; as source for ‘Abbasid 
history, 100-101; Dar al-fikr edition 1, 9, 
47, 53, 81; Damascus projects to edit, 9, 
128-29, 130-32; ElisseefT, Nikita, La de¬ 
scription de Damas d’Jbn ‘Asakir (1959), 
130, 133; entire TMD edited and pub¬ 
lished by ‘All ‘AshQr (Dar al-turath al- 
'arabT, 2001), 130; entire TMD edited 
and published by ‘Umar al-‘AmrawT and 
‘All ShTrT (Dar al-fikr, 1995-2001), 129- 
30; entire TMD published on CD-ROM 
(Dar al-turath al-‘arabT, 2001), 132; Ibn 
Yusuf Library (Marrakesh, Morocco, early 
eighteenth century) manuscript, 127; isnad 
analysis of, 64, 65, 66-67, 84, 87; Leningrad 
(St. Petersburg) manuscript: edited by 
Sukayna al-Shihabl, 129, 133, published as 
a xerograph (1978), 129, 133; little or no 
place for non-elites, 110; major lacunae in 
TMD } 141-43; non-extant works preserved 
in, 107; poetic material in, 114-115; po¬ 
ets in, 15, 141; pre-Islamic sacred biogra¬ 
phies in, 24, 144-46; publication history 
of, 127-33; selected volumes, 129, 132- 
33; structure and content of, 9-17, 95-98; 
structure and content of Rashidun biogra¬ 
phies, 51; studies addressing, 134-40; to¬ 
pographical introduction to 11; usefulness 
for early Islamic history, 17-23; ZahirTya 


Library manuscript (Damascus, early eigh¬ 
teenth century), 9, 127, 128, 141; ZahirTya 
Library manuscript (Damascus, early eigh¬ 
teenth century) published as a xerograph 
(late-1980s), 9, 129, 132 
Thawr ibn Yazld, 80, 81, 88, 90, 94 
accused of being a Qadarl, 81 
Transoxiana, 4, 60 
Tripoli, 15 
Tunis, 9 

Tyre, 11, 14, 15, 32, 34 

‘Ubada ibn al-Samit, 75 
‘Ubayd, Ahmad, 9, 129 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn AbT ‘All al-Haddad, 92 
Al-Jami’a bayn al-Sahihayn, 92; Izraf al- 
Sahihayn, 92 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Sa‘Td al-ZuhrT, 64 
al-'Udhafir, 118 

‘Umar ibn ‘Abd a]-‘Az7z (Umayyad caliph), 
36, 81 

‘Umar ibn al-Khattab (second caliph), 38, 47, 
52, 118 

dismissal of Khalid ibn al-Walld, 74; 
Muhammad’s statement that he would en¬ 
ter Paradise, 54 

‘Umar ibn Shabba al-Numayrl, 71 
Umayyads, 15-16, 19-20, 141, 147-48; see 
also under individual caliphs 
Umayyad mosque, 11, 15 

‘Uthman ibn ‘AfTan (third caliph), 20, 47, 50, 
51-60, 76 

account in which ‘Uthman is depicted as 
trying to trick the delegation of Egyp¬ 
tians, 58-59; codification of the Qur’an, 
73, 74, 75; letter to the amsar , 73, 

75; marriages to Muhammad's daughters 
Ruqayya and Umm Kulthum, 52-53; mur¬ 
der of, 73, 74; portrayed in an almost over¬ 
whelmingly positive light, 60; statements 
by Muhammad that ‘Uthman would enter 
Paradise, 52, 54; told by Muhammad that 
he would some day be caliph, 53 
‘Uthman ibn ‘Umara (brother of Abu I- 
Haytham), 114 

tmHz (“preacher”), 6 
Wald m an, Marylin, 46 

al-Walld ibn Yazld (Umayyad caliph), 82, 93, 
94, 98 

accession to the caliphate, 93; his execu¬ 
tion, 93; his seizure of Ilisham's treasury, 
93 

Wansbrough, John, 103 
al-WaqidT, 21, 94 

virtual absence of, in Ibn ‘Asakir’s 
Umayyad-period biographies, 94 
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Wazira ibn Simak, conflicting accounts of his 
death, 120, 121 
women, biographies of, 16-17 

Yaman tribal confederation, 112, 113, 114, 
117,118, 119, 120 
a!-Ya‘qubT, 102, 109, 111, 113 
al-Yarmuk, battle of, 73, 74 
Yazld ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (Umayyad caliph), 
80, 82 

Yazld ibn Shaj‘a, 75 


Yazid ibn al-Walld (Umayyad caliph), 142, 
148 

biography missing from TMD and Ibn 
Manzur’s Mukhtasar , 81 
Yunus ibn 'Abd al-‘Ala, 71 

Zab, battle of, 98 
zahid y see ascetic 
ZangT, 7 
Zangids, 7 

al-Zubayr ibn Bakkar, 115 

Kitdb nasab Quraysh wa-akhbarihiniy 66 
zuhdy see asceticism 
al-ZuhrT, 80 
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